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Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan. Architects: Donaldson & Meier. Mechanical Engineers: McColl, Snyder & McLean. 
Heating and Ventilating Contractors: Harrigan & Reid. 


Fuel costs so much today that it is more than ever 
essential to prevent wasted dollars from rolling out 
of the windows! JOHNSON Control Apparatus acts 
as a positive, efficient check on waste. Carefully 
planned automatic temperature control is an assur- 
ance of correct temperature conditions indoors dur- 
ing the entire heating season. 


The newer parochial and public school buildings, 
such as Detroit's Sacred Heart Seminary, are 
equipped with every desirable educational facility 
and all are consistent in their demand for one im- 
portant asset—uniform temperature at all times. At 
Sacred Heart, 347 JOHNSON room thermostats con- 


AUTO MATI 


trol 532 JOHNSON valves on radiators, while five 
ventilating systems are commanded also by 


JOHNSON devices. 


JOHNSON, oldest heat control apparatus company— 
dean of the industry—always has emphasized quality. 
Superior workmanship and engineering assure 
JOHNSON users the very best solution of any tem- 
perature or humidity control problem. Design, man- 
ufacture, and installation by a single organization 
with a background of more than fifty years. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and all 
principal cities. 
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WHAT ARCHITECTS SAID 


* 


“Experience bas proved Hard 
Maple the most satisfactory 
flooring for classrooms and 
gymnasiums.” 


A. H. MORRELL 
Architect, Des Moines 


* 


We fight for Maple when in- 
ferior floors are suggested, be- 
cause we know from our years 
of experience that the greatest 
economy exists in initially ob- 
taining the best.” 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
Architects, Denver 


> 


‘I select Maple for floors in 
preference to the other woods, 
because it stands the test of 
time and wear in school con- 
struction. I would rather try 
to save in some other place, if 
required to stay within a cer- 
tain budget, rather than to use 
construction which would be 
detrimental to the building.” 


S 





Arch'tect, Boston 


UCCESSFUL experience with Northern 
Hard Maple over a long period of years is 
most frequently the reason for the architect's 
choice of Maple for school floors. 

These experienced appraisers of value know 
that tough-fibred, tight-grained Maple with- 
stands hard wear—that it retains its smoothness, 


* 


“For the past 25 years we have 
specialized in designing Edu- 
cational Buildings. Our speci- 
fications invariably call for 
Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing.” 4g 
HARRY S. COOMBS 


ALONZO J. HARRIMAN 
Architects, Lewiston, Maine 


* 


“We have found that Hard 
Maple flooring manufactured by 
the Maple Flooring Association 
mills, is of the very highest 
standard.” 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
Architect, Middletown, N. Y. 





* 


‘In the furnishing of Maple 
flooring, we recommend that it 
is most advisable to specif y only 
the very best quality, as is fur- 
nished by MFMA Members.” 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects, Chicago 





offers no lodging places for dirt—that it is re- 


silient, warm and dry —that it provides firm 
anchorage for desks and simplifies con- 
struction—that it may be laid in blocks 
or strips,with or with out pattern, over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors. 


See our catalogue data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/53. 


Let our service and research department assist 


you with your flooring problems. Write us. 








in telling about their choice of 
Hard Maple Flooring for Schools 


“We have used Maple flooring 
in all the class rooms of the last 
9 school buildings designed by 
this office.” 


H. C. NEWTON & R. D. MURRAY 
Architects, Los Angeles 


* 


“In going through schools we 
built 20 and 25 years ago... 
the Maple floors are still in 
perfect condition.” 


STEBBINS, HAXBY & BISSELL 
Architects, Minneapolis 


* 


“We feel that it comes closer to 
meeting all the requirements 
than any other flooring.” 


E. E. ROBERTS and 
ELMER C. ROBERTS, Inc. 
Architects, Chicago 


Heavy duty finishes especially adapted for school 
floors are available. 

These are factors easily translated into student 
well-being and unequalled economy of installa- 
tion and maintenance. As your architect will 


tell you, you build for the years when you floor 
with Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Floor with Maple 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring 


is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of 
manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economi- 
cally conserve these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is 


for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M ft M A 
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PRIVATE 
TELEPHONE 





Modern school administration requires facilities for quick 
intercommunication between classroom, principal’s office, 
study halls, janitor’s quarters, etc. Timewasting trips must be 
avoided . . . classrooms must be kept supervised. With quick, 
easy intercommunication always available, teaching staff ac- 


T () MV t we ie () W tivities are raised to a much higher plane of effectiveness. 
But when you select a communication system, be sure it's the 
finest obtainable. Automatic Electric private telephone systems 
Y () UJ W | | R F : have been serving schools for a generation. These systems in- 


clude the well-known P-A-X (Private Automatic Telephone 


Exchange — in use in over 200 schools and colleges), and the 

more moderately priced Intercom. systems for smaller schools. 
1/4 (Hy Write for literature describing these systems in detail. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING 
Locker requirements—new, replacements or 


PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 
additions—are constant problems of school officials. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street CHICAGO 























Meeting ALL 


Requirements 


Sturdy construction, moderate price plus many 
new improvements in design have gained for Lyon 
decided preference in the school field. 




















' for 
JUST A FEW OF THE The New Lyon School Equip- 
EQUIPMENT INSTALLA. ment Catalog will prove a val- LA B 0 RATO R Y & V0 GAT | 0 N AL 
ol School, Rock blend, ut,  Uable aid in helping to solve Furniture 


Nath lich Scheol Onde ues your locker problems. Describ- 


, Olean, N. Y. ° P e 
ss pr ~ ane et ing and illustrating a complete 


Board of Education, Yankton, S. D. 


SHELDON Engineers have a background of thirty-five 
years of planning and manufacturing furnishings for VO- 
CATIONAL ARTS, HOME ECONOMICS and SCIENCE 
LABORATORIES, to meet all requirements. A 365 page 


























Lakewood High School, line of locker Ss, it makes selec- catalogue is available upon request. 
Lakewood, Ohio ‘ 
Northwest Junior High School, tion easy and assures the latest 
Reading, Pa. Let our engi- 
Highlend Park High School, in school e ui ment neering and 
Dalles, Texas q P P 





manufacturing 
knowledge help 
you. 





Mail the coupon today, for your copy. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Au, 









LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1511 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


C] Please send your New Illustrated Catalog of Lyon Steel 
Lockers. [|] Catalog on Steel Folding Chairs 


NAME___ 







No. 10130 
Combination 
Science Table 


E. H. Sheldon & Company 


Dept. E—149 Journal St.. MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
















CITY AND STATE___ 
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TOOKER & MARSH of New York City 
have installed 324 Nessirt Units 
in 23 of the SCHOOLS designed by them since 1923 


S the roll is called of architects who have repeatedly recom- 
Send for “The Story of Syncretized Air" A mended Nesbitt heating and ventilating units over many 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or I! Park Place, New York City years, answers come proudly from all parts of the country. 
This month, Tooker & Marsh, in the great metropolis, speak up 
with 324 Nesbitt units in 23 of their schools. For good proof of 
efficient, dependable, economical classroom heating and ventilat- 
ing, look at the Nesbitt record of repeat business; for the best 
proof, install Nesbitt Syncretizers, the ideal units for TODAY and 
TOMORROW. 


NESBITT 


PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROO 


NESBITT SYNCRETIZERS ARE SOLD BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY, AND JOHN J. NESBITT, 


















































EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


* 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 

















the way. 


All our containers are tamper-proof sealed, 
and guaranteed only when unbroken, 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
| High in Quality — Low in Cost 


This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 

Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 


in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 





We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described im Catalog .""N.” Send for your copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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With Rubber Mat Safety 
RUBBER GLOSS 


FLOOR WAX 


If your foremost floor waxing require- 
ment is a fine, highly polished surface 
... a wax that brightens floor patterns 
...that does not show spots or streaks... 
Rubber Gloss will meet your needs all 


But if you seek more than beauty .. . if 
you demand wearing qualities... gloss 
without rubbing and without slipperi- 
ness ...a surface that can stand repeated 
damp mopping and hold its own against 
heavy traffic . . . that takes less time to 
apply and costs less to use... then your 
choice inevitably must be 

Rubber Gloss Floor Wax. 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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SEALIT 


A MODERN CLEANER AND SEALER FOR 
TERRAZZO AND MARBLE FLOORS 
Composed of beneficial 
cleaning and sealing ele- 
ments—seals and cleans 
in one operation. Adds 
life and lustre. Prevents 
dusting, chipping and 

pitting. 

Sealit, when continuously 
used on a floor that ordi- 
narily demands wet mop- 
ping every day, will so seal 
the pores that two, three or 
four of these regular wet 
moppings (depending on 
the tr - e— be elimi- 
nated each week and the 
surface merely dry cleaned 
with brush, broom 
or dry mop. 





INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


Through the Wilbur White Division 
of FRANKLIN RESEARCH COM- 
PANY there are available many 
highly technical emulsions that 
adapt themselves to the factory 
coating of rubber, leather, paper, 
nursery stock, citrus fruits, etc. . . « 
Special sales information on request. 








POSITIVE 
CONTROL 


One of the special Norton features is the precision built 
packing nut which is absolutely leakproof. This accu- 
rately machined packing nut permits the use of mineral 
oil, the one correct lubricant. . . assuring all working 
parts of the Norton Door Closer protection from friction 
and wear. The Norton Door Closer gives longer service. 




















WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


2906 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 
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STOP THIS LOSS! MAKE EXIT SAFE WITH 





Makes Overlapping 
Astragals Behave 


This simple device, Von Du- 
prin Coordinator No. 1243, 
cuts down repair bills on dou- 
ble doors having an over- 
lapping astragal or rabbeted 
face on the active door. Does 
it by the simple means of 
holding the active door open 
until the inactive door closes. 


Won Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


It may be many years before we can stop burning schools each year—but most of the loss of 
life involved can be—and should be—stopped —right now. 

The installation of Von Duprin Type B2 Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
WILL stop it. They make safe exit certain for every person—child or adult—who reaches 
the doors. 

Built of tremendously strong drop-forgings, these devices are instantaneous and positive 
in operation . . . will stand up for generations under the most severe use . . . and pay for 
themselves many times over through their complete freedom from upkeep costs. 


Complete literature and Specification data is yours on request. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE (0. eee cuecenccnnctentonen tee 
« listed as standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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GOLD DUST 


now available in 25-pound and 50-pound 


package. Test it for yourself. See how it 


SCHOOL BOARD seme nate 


WHAT CLEANER ": 





DO YOU USE? 


HERE’S WHAT TWO SUPERINTENDENTS SAY: 





G poem who watch results—and costs—choose Gold 
Dust for every cleaning job. They know that it does 
the work better, quicker, and at less cost per job. 
Thorough cleansing is especially important in schools. 
That’s why Gold Dust is used exclusively in so many 
school systems throughout the country . . . for floors . . . 
walls...woodwork...and to keep toilets and washrooms 
clean and sanitary. It removes dirt, banishes odors, and 
has antiseptic properties that guard against the spread 


of disease. Saves time . . . saves work . . . saves money. 


KILLS ODORS AS IT CLEANS 


For convenience and economy, Gold Dust is 


drums. You can order it direct from Gold 
Dust Corporation, if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. But first try Gold Dust at our ex- 
pense. Send the coupon below for a free trial 


cleans everything quicker, more thoroughly 
and at lower cost. 


MAIL COUPON 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ASB 11-36 
GOLD DUST CORPORATION 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me by return mail, without cost or 
obligation, a free sample of Gold Dust for trial. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City 














saskecven Pillsburgh 


SPENCER VACUUM 
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ON THE HONOR ROLL 


Real economy results when Pittsburgh 
ECONOM y Fence > specitied for Yel stole! | enclo- 


For Pittst 





sures dUTQGh Fence is manu- 


ured to stand up tor years under 


da ly abuse at a minimum maintenance 
, ‘ eo 
cost. It offers satety to children at 
play and protects the school property 
from intruders Let us estimate the 
cost of enclosing your school yards, 
playgrounds or athletic fields. Write 
today . there is no obligation. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
751 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


aT 








Ideal FOR WOOD, COMPOSITION OR CEMENT FLOORS 


It takes a powerful vacuum with correctly 
designed tools to clean and brighten the av- 
erage surfaces found in schools. Correctly 
designed Vacuum Cleaning not only solves 
all the various cleaning problems but does 
the work in less time and with much better 
results than any other method. 
Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems are 
doing this every day in thousands of schools. 
They have so completely solved the school 
\ cleaning problem that leading Educators and 
| Architects do not hesitate to endorse Spencer 
» whenever cleaning methods are under con- 
sideration. 

Spencer Vacuum Cleaning is fast, thorough 
and reliable. Special Spencer Vacuum tools 


are available for all kinds of sur- 
faces and conditions. 


. Bulletin on School 
Cleaning on request. 



















Central anb PORTABLE 


HARTFORD 


SPENCER 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


s-80 
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* * * * 


@ Crane Vitreous China Plumbing Equip- 
ment for schools retains its clean, glossy 
white appearance, does not stain, is easily 
kept clean and requires only minimum 
maintenance. As a result, it is the most 


economical per year of service life. 


But the advantages of Crane equipment 
do not end here. It is of the most advanced 
sanitary design. Lavatories, drinking foun- 
tains, urinals and closets are so constructed 
that contamination of sterile water supplies 
through back-siphonage is impossible. 
Drinking fountains are non-squirting and so 
constructed that fingers cannot be placed 
directly on the supply spout. A lip guard 
prevents the lips of the user from touching 
the spout and a protecting hood prevents 
saliva or other foreign matter from falling 


back into it. 


Only a few Crane products for schools are 
shown. There are many other types and 
also other products. All of them have been 
engineered with the same thoroughness. 
Consult your architect or engineer for the 
latest, finest and most sanitary plumbing 
equipment. He knows and approves Crane 


quality. 
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C 9042 CORWITH china pedes- 
tal fountain. NEWERA three- 
stream angle bubbler above rim. 
Automatic stream regulator. 











C 15610 B CORRECTO vit- 
reous-china, flushing-rim 
urinal with integral ex- 
tended shields. 


* 


C 10354 LOWALL blow-out 
elongated-rim vitreous- 
china wall closet with twin 
jets and seat-action flush 
valve. 










emma eer ae 


C602 NORWICH vitreous- 
china lavatories with rec- 
tangular basins and splash 
lips. Chromium-plated 
faucets. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS” « 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, 


FITTINGS, 


FABRICATED 





rire, 


PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Drinking 
Fountains 


Protect 
Student Health 


Many types and styles of Wall and Pedestal 
Fountains are described in our catalog. 
Write for your copy. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. Co. 


445 North Fourth Street tes Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Physicians agree that sudden variations in room temperature are an invitation ; ’ Wa nt to e li minate the 
to colds—and a long absentee list! With pupils changing classes every hour, | KOR. | ° ° 
ordinary precaution demands a heating system capable of maintaining a uniform bes | da nger o f sca ldi ng in 
temperature throughout the building. 


In this respect, Hoffman Controlled Heat is making an enviable record in the | | ak Zs \ your showers 2 
school field. It is ideal because its simple equipment precludes breakdown . . . A+ . 


its efficiency conserves fuel . . . and its system of controls assures, even health- 
ful temperatures. 


While Hoffman Controlled Heat normally provides uniform heating, it is also 


capable of room-by-room temperature control. At a finger's touch upon the No More Unexpected 
handle of the Hoffman Radiator Modulating Valve, the heat output of the radi- 


ator can be increased or decreased to suit the need. Gymnasiums, for example, 


can be kept at a lower temperature than that required by classrooms. “Shots” of Icy Cold or Scalding Hot Water! 
SAV E S MATERIALLY IN FUEL No more slipping on a wet tile floor 


while trying to dodge a stream of hot 
or cold water. 


Since Hoffman Controlled Heat is a modern When you use a shower regulated 
vapor-vacuum system, it is operated on very by a Powers automatic safety ae 
low steam pressures and hence at minimum en sa pad yon ona a Magee a 
cost. In addition, the system is readily adjust- eo dacill of a comfortable 
able to changes in outdoor temperature, pre- shower in absolute safety. 

venting overheating and fuel waste in mild . 
weather. Detailed information will be sup- Why they're more Economical—no 
plied upon application to the Hoffman Speci- waste of hot or cold water while wait- 


| ing for a shower at the right tempera- 
alty Co., Inc., Dept. AB-11, Waterbury, Conn. | ture. Powers mixers speed up bathing 





by eliminating these unnecessary de- 


| lays. 
bes O FE b ra A a Write for bulletin No. 258 describ- 


ing our safety water mixing valves 


| for all types of showers. The Powers 
C Oo t T +g Oo L L J D MH J A T | Regulator Co., 2721 Greenview Ave., 
| Chicago—Offices in 45 Cities; see your 

Makers of Venting Valves, Traps, Supply Valves, Pumps and Air Conditioners phone directory. 


Forty-Five Years of Temperature 


END COLDS ano ABSENCES ae 


UNIFORM HEAT LIL LLEEC aie 
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YOU CAN 
DEPEND UPON 








LOCKER LOCKS 


Whatever type of locker lock you 
require, you can have the security 
and dependability of YALE— 
whether for new installations or 
replacements. 


YALE BUILT-IN TYPE COMBINA- 
TION LOCKS OR COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


YALE KEY LOCKER LOCKS — WITH 
PIN TUMBLER, GROOVED KEY 
OR FLAT KEY OPERATION 





The experience of our locker lock 
experts is at your service without 
obligation. Write for any informa- 
tion you desire. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut U.S. A. 













A-S-E STEEL WALL-ROBES 


wi Providing Single 
Lock Control, 
‘| Individual Door 
Operation, Big 
oe Economy in 
| Building Costs— 
_ A-S-E Wall- 
S| Robes are the 
right answer to 


the elementary 







school wardrobe 





ee problem. 







Moderate in first cost. They last the life of the building. 
Building costs are cut because less wall thickness is re- 


quired, and recesses need only be roughed in. 


Send for the new brochure WR-2. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


606 JOHN STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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FOR BROAD RIPPLE HIGH 
































ve FUL supply of fresh, filtered, tempered 
air...odor free, invigorating, healthful. It 
is assured in the new addition to Broad Ripple 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana by 15 Sturte- 
vant Unit Ventilators. 


These handsome units are finished in a special 
green selected by the architects to blend with 
the green glazed windowsill bricks used in base- 
ment rooms. They are a combination of striking 
modern design plus the sound engineering for 
which Sturtevant Equipment is noted. 


Ask your architect about these new-design Stur- 
tevant Unit Ventilators. He has complete infor- 
mation in his 1936 Sweet’s Catalog File, Section 
26, Catalog 16. 






B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 40 principal cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 






ed >” BD. BP>BR-Der anere 









Addition to Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, Ind. Architects: Vonne- 
gut, Bohn & Miller. Consulting Engineer: J. M. Rotz Engineering Co. Heating 






and Ventilating Contractor: Freyn Brothers, Inc. All located in Indianapolis. 






THE NEW | 
UNIT VENTILATOR | 


by Sturfevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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MODERNIZING MAN POWER 
















It is sometimes necessary to step out of the parade to gain a full appreciation of pro- 
gress being made. 


Compare the 1936 model automobile with the one you purchased a few years ago. 
Your present radio with the battery set of twelve years ago. 
Air transportation of today and yesterday. 
Streamline trains of today and three years ago. 


Present international telephone communication with earlier methods of com- 
munication. 


Note the recent modern developments in refrigeration service—the struggle of the 
iceman to survive. : 


The gas heated home supplanting the miner. 
The marvels accomplished by the science of medicine. 


Since values are in the mind—not in materials—it becomes necessary first of all to 
modernize man before Industry can be modernized. 


Man thought in terms of modernization before the above changes materialized. 
This emphasizes the importance of modernizing man power. 


The schools are engaged in that very task and upon their success depends further 
modernization in this country. 





It is the changes produced by this modernization that stimulate Business and Industry. 






Business and Industry must be stimulated to furnish employment and further increase 
buying power. 





Education has likewise experienced many changes in educational objectives. 






In modernization of the educational curriculum there has been of necessity modern- 
ization in educational equipment and supplies. 





The progressive school system engaged in the modernization of its youth power can 
no longer merely order equipment and supplies. 





It becomes a selective process to buy modernized school supplies and equipment to 
fit into the modernized teaching program. 





Those who buy simply supplies and equipment miss the mark. 






It is as important to provide modernized supplies and equipment as it is to modernize 
the curriculum—they are part of it. 





They fit into the school program of the modernization of man or youth power. 






Don't just order supplies and equipment. 






Select those which contribute most to the modernizing of youth power. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 312 Shop Section, Palmer House, Chicago Illinois 
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FASTER, 
SAFER BASKETBALL 


on Vestal mses - 
nasium floofs. These 
floors have just the 
right amount of fric- 
tional slip to allow for 
safe, guick stops and 
turns. Pyra-Seal re- 
sists rubber burns and 
seals the surface of the 
wood, eliminating the 
lodgment of dirt which 
rises —. the play. 
Basketball is faster, 
safer, and heaithier 
when played on Vestal 
Treated floors. 


IN FINER 
SCHOOLS 


ARLO No. 900 


EVERYWHERE 


Comfortable 
Design 


Durable 


Construction 


Modern Desks for 
Modern Schools. 


Specify Arlington 
Desks and get the 


Best .. . they cost 
EXCEL No. 100 no more. 




















Before specifying any school furniture 
™, consult with our planning and layout 


department. In the meantime, examine 





our latest catalog. Copy sent on request. 





oe 
™ ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


A MANUFACTURERS 
SILENT GIANT ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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VESTA-GLOSS 


a self-leveling water- 
proof wax finish. 


* 
_ BRITEN-ALL . 
“The Protective 
<j] Cleaner’’ for all floors. 


PYRA-SEAL 
a heavy duty finish for 
class-room and gymna- 
sium floors. — 


Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. | The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 
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CHILDREN LEARN BY DOING — 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


November, 1936 


DITTO LESSONS ARE DOING LEssons 


Do didibven waste 
qed, learning ll 201 


valuable 


OW to keep pupils profitably busy every 
hour of the school day is a problem which 
challenges every school teacher. 


Pupils learn by ‘“‘doing,’’ not by listening or 
watching others do what they themselves should 
be learning. The ordinary oral recitation, while 
possessing advantages to the pupil reciting, 
gives little or no opportunity to other pupils 
for participation. There is little challenge to 
active attention while others are reciting. 


So, too, writing lessons on the blackboard is 
the slow time-consuming method of a bygone 
day. While the teacher is busy writing on the 
blackboard, the pupil is either involved in idle 
conversation or in wasteful inaccurate copying. 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons and Guide 


Sheets assure you of the most pupil learning in 
the allotted time. They are “doing” lessons. 
Each pupil gets an individual lesson sheet and 
is ready to work at the start of each class. 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons are pre- 
pared by expert teachers and edited by an 
eminent editorial board. Every page is printed 
in Ditto reproducing ink, ready to place on a 
Ditto machine to reproduce enough copies for 
your entire class. The cost is so low you will 
hardly consider it an expense. 


And when you have Ditto, you can supple- 
ment Ditto Lessons sheets with your own ma- 
terials quickly and economically. Simply write 
or type with Ditto pencils, inks or typewriter 
ribbons, on ordinary bond paper, take that 


DITTO Sucorporated 612 SOUTH OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ed 
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original to your machine and make as mani 
copies as you need. There is no easier, quicker 
way to reproduce your lesson sheets and exam 
ination papers. 


Why not learn the whole Ditto story—what iti 
what it does, how it is emancipating the schoo 
teacher. There is no cost or obligation. Simp) 
return the coupon below. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
612 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


| 

| 

a 

Gentlemen: Please send me your book ‘“‘Emancr | 
pating the Teacher’ and more information about 
Ditto Machines and Ditto Directed Study Lessons. | 
| 
| 
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ery » Who Reads the 


THE AMERICAN 


| School Board Jounal 


A Periodical of School Administration 


Journal and Why? 


It may be interesting to know that a publica- 
tion enjoys a substantial reading constituency, but 
it is more important to know just who the readers 


are. The editors of The American School Board 


, Office: A Eastern Office: 
66 E. oven WATER ST. Published on the first day of the month by 330 WEST 42ND STREET Journal recently, by way of a questionnaire, traced 
CHICAGO, ILL. THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY NEW YORK, N. Y. the thousands of copies of that publication to 


524-544 No. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ascertain not only their destination but also the 
class and number of readers who were interested 
in the same. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate 


Cover ; Science Building, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California, statement of the favorable testimony. Suffice it 


here to state that the reading consists of members 
of boards of education, secretaries, business man- 
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READ WHAT PRINCIPAL OF 
MODERN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL SAYS ABOUT 
THESE NEW LOW-COST 
RESILIENT FLOORS 


EPORTING on the performance of 

15,000 sq. ft. of Armstrong’s Acco- 
tile, which was used on every inch of 
flooring in the new Laguna Beach (Cal.) 
Elementary School, Principal C. Addison 
Van Loenen states: 

“In most public schools which I have 
visited, appearance is sacrificed for 
durability and ease of maintenance. We 
have found such a sacrifice totally 
unnecessary. Visitors from other south- 
ern California schools invariably com- 
ment upon the sheer beauty of our floors. 
Principals and teachers alike have re- 
marked upon the relief from the usual 
monotony afforded in the variety of 
colors we have used. 

“Our janitors have been most en- 
thusiastic over the ease of maintaining 
the appearance of the Accotile floors. 
We can report that there is an appreciable 
saving in the labor and materials required 
to keep the Accotile looking fresh and new. 
As to durability, I can only say that 
there has been no appreciable wear due 
to this year’s use.” 

Accotile is a fire-resistant, moisture- 
resistant, asphaltic tile, which is the 
only type of resilient flooring suitable 
for basement rooms. It is available in 
beautiful plain and marble colors that 
can be combined into designs of your 
own choosing. In the marble effects, the 
non-directional swirl graining hides 
traffic marks. Guaranteed by the makers 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum, Accotile is a 
floor that you will find inexpensive to in- 
stall and economical to maintain. Accotile 
can be laid over existing floors as well as 
in buildings under construction. 

For schools, Armstrong manu- 
factures the only complete line of 
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The entrance hall of Laguna Beach School is floored with Armstrong’s Accotile in Travertine 


Marble No. 340, with border of Cordovan Marble No. 350. 


Class room, Laguna Beach Elementary School, Laguna 
Beach, Cal. Floor is Armstrong's Accotile in Travertine 
Marble No. 340 with spot tiles and border of Cordovan 
Marble No.350. Architect: Allison & Allison, Los Angeles. 


resilient floors, including, besides 
Accotile, Linotile, Rubber Tile, Cork 
Tile, and Linoleum. For this reason, 
Armstrong’s Architectural Service 
Bureau is in a position to make 
unbiased suggestions on the best 


ARMSTRONG'S <- 
and RESILIENT TILE 
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Teachers’ rest room, Laguna Beach School. Floor is 

Armstrong's Accotile in alternating tiles of Jade Green 

Marble No. 310 and Sea Green Marble No. 315, with 
an attractive border of Sea Green Marble. 


type of material for every floor 
requirement. Write now for color- 


illustrated ‘“‘Armstrong’s Accotile 
Floors.” Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, 1212 


State St., Lancaster, Penna. 
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I mplications 


A board of education cannot be expected to 
progress in the development of its policies very 
far beyond the point at which the most incom- 
petent member of the body takes his stand. 
The influence of the backward member is likely 
to assert itself quite as surely and positively 
as that of the most progressive. If these state- 

.ments represent the facts, or even partly so, 
then it becomes imperative that the members of 
every board of education solemnly pledge 
themselves to give all matters pertaining to the 
schools their most thorough consideration, that 
they may more satisfactorily discharge the ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by the electorate. 
The proper control of a public-school system 
requires unanimity of purpose and action; 
these cannot exist unless the members of the 
directing body are sufficiently informed and in- 
clined to co-operate with each other in the per- 
formance of their duties. The general qualifi- 
cations for successful school-board member- 
ship are such that any well-meaning, progres- 
sive citizen should be able to render valuable 
service when elected to such a body. 

The more desirable school-board members 
are influenced in their work by a pronounced 
interest in the needs and activities of children 
and by earnest desire to promote human wel- 
fare generally. Their actions are characterized 
by an unselfish attitude that discourages any 
and all efforts to inject special privilege or 
favoritism into the schools. They proceed with 
their deliberations and official acts in a straight- 
forward fashion, refusing to make combinations 
or cliques within the board or to become sub- 
ject to the demands of powerful interests of the 
community. They are willing severally and col- 
lectively to assume responsibility for the deci- 
sions of the board regardless of criticism from 
any source. The better type of school-board 
member will also be in sympathy with the 
teachers and their work, regarding teaching, as 
they must, as a high and worthy profession, 
which deserves the hearty support and admira- 
tion of those in authority over the schools. 


Educational Qualifications 


There are no definite criteria by which to 
determine the educational requirements for 
membership on boards of education, a lively in- 
terest in the development of educational op- 
portunities being worth more probably than 
the actual possession of knowledge. Any mature 
individual of average intelligence and a will- 
ingness to study and adopt the better theories 
and practices of school control should with 
some experience become a satisfactory member. 
There are contentions, however, that members 
of boards of education should be educators be- 
cause their duties in selecting the superintend- 
ent of schools, teachers, and others require that 
they be familiar with the educational details 
involved. There is truth in such argument, but 
school-board members may be educators with- 
out being highly educated. They may well be 
compared to the chauffeur, who knows very 
little if anything about the engineering details 
of the intricate mechanisms of his car, but who 
is able to drive expertly. Very likely the most 
important educational qualification to be con- 
sidered is the attitude of the prospective board 
member toward the general program of educa- 
tion. A man or woman having an elementary 
education with a sympathetic and progressive 
outlook toward the public schools and their 
program is to be preferred over the Ph.D., 
whose interests are self-centered in his partic- 
ular field. 


"Instructor in Public School, Horse Cave, Kentucky. 


of School-Board Membership 


W. B. Owen’ 


Moral Qualifications 

The mere statement that members of boards 
of education should have and maintain a high 
moral standard should be sufficient in this con- 
nection, but attention is called to three per- 
tinent considerations. In the first place, mem- 
bers of school boards are responsible for and 
are expected to assume a position of educa- 
tional leadership in the community. Theirs 
should be the example of moral conduct and 
civic uprightness for all employees of the 
school system. Secondly, it would be inconsis- 
tent for them to reprimand or dismiss teachers 
or others employed by them on charges of mis- 
conduct unless they, as members of the board, 
were persons of such probity that the same or 
all similar charges could not be brought against 
them. A third and important consideration is 
the fact that moral stability on the part of the 
board of education inspires confidence and in- 
sures the respect and admiration of even those 
who are otherwise inclined to criticize the work 
of the public schools. 

Leadership Within the Community 

Frequently, those who are sought for school- 
board membership, complain that they are too 
busy to serve. The fact that they are busy 
makes them all the more desirable; their serv- 
ices are all the more valuable, since busy men 
and women are usually the real leaders of any 
community. Leadership should not be con- 
fused with financial power or political prestige 
unless those enjoying such distinctions are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the general wel- 
fare of the community. Sometimes the most 
conservative and selfish elements enjoy political 
and financial security while the real leaders of 
the community are recruited from the ranks of 
the reasonably successful business and profes- 
sional men. The school-board member should 
exert every effort to meet his responsibilities as 
an educational leader regardless of his economic 
or political status; he should employ the same 
business and farsighted, progressive attitude 
in the work of the schools that characterize his 


AN OLD HOUSE—A NEW SERVICE 





OLD BROWN’S MILL SCHOOL, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


After serving for one hundred years, the Old Brown’s Mill 


School in Antrim Township, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
has been rebuilt and reopened as a community meeting place 
and museum. Under the direction of Mr. Raymond G. Mowrey, 
county superintendent of schools, and with the assistance of 
the Old Brown’s Mill School Memorial Association, funds were 
gathered for reconstructing and refitting the building. On 
August 21, 1936, a reunion of pupils who formerly attended 
the school was held. Recitations, a spelling bee, a debate, a 
picnic, and a program of addresses marked the day. Hundreds 
of old pupils attended the gathering. 
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efforts in behalf of his own business or profes- 
sion. The public-school system is the most im- 
portant business in America today and should 
be so regarded by all those responsible for its 
direction. 


Complying with Ethical Principles 

In the activities of the various boards of edu- 
cation, as in those of all other business organ- 
izations, care must be taken to prevent the 
establishment of practices that are generally 
regarded as contrary to ethical standards. The 
nineteenth-century notion that school boards 
“run” the schools was largely responsible for 
the development of many customs that are 
clearly unethical. The following statements 
constitute a brief and simple code of ethics for 
school-board members: 

1. Judgment of the body always takes pre- 
cedence over that of any individual member. 

2. Promises made outside of board meetings 
are unofficial and show poor judgment. 

3. Discussions and actions at board meet- 
ings shall be “published” only by consent of 
the board. 

4. Good and sufficient reasons should be 
evident before a fellow member is criticized 
either privately or publicly. 

5. Nepotism has no place in a public-school 
system. 

6. Asking or granting favors is a sure way 
to start the board in the wrong direction. 

7. The fear of criticism is no legitimate 
reason for refusal to stand by honest convic- 
tions. 

8. The defense of the good name of the 
schools, teachers, and pupils is a primary obli- 
gation of the board. 

9. Competitive bidding for positions reduces 
the school system to the level of horse jockey- 
ing. 
10. Private correspondence and communica- 
tions are expected to be “private.” 

11. Cliques controlling the board replace 
true board action and should be abolished. 

12. Petty criticisms and complaints against 
the administration or control of the school sys- 
tem should be discouraged. 

13. Meddling with the administrative and 
supervisory details of the school program does 
not come under the heading of control. 

14. Holding administrative and supervisory 
officers responsible for results in their depart- 
ments is a province of the board. 

15. Failure to support a proposed school 
program because of personal reasons is a 
dangerous precedent. 


Philosophy of School-Board Members 

Whether he realizes it or not, every member 
of a board of education has a definite philos- 
ophy concerning the general principles of his 
work with the schools. The impressions he 
gathers from time to time gradually fabricate 
themselves into a general pattern, which be- 
comes a part of the individual. The perspective 
thus acquired determines to a very appreciable 
degree the course of action he will follow in 
the discharge of his official duties. A broad- 
minded, farsighted board member may be ex- 
pected to favor a comprehensive school system 
suited to the needs of a dynamic and changing 
society. Those who are unable to visualize 
beyond the immediate conditions of the schools 
are likely to be indisposed to provide moral 
and financial support necessary for the develop- 
ment of an adequate program. The individual 
board member should carefully examine him- 
self to determine the character of his own view- 
points toward the whole program of public 
education. 









The Rank of States According to Educational 


Achievement on the Basis of Eleven Selected Criteria 


H. E. Schrammel* and E. R. Sonnenberg** 


Within the past two decades a number of attempts have been re- 
ported of ranking the states according to educational efficiency. Ayres’ 
made such a ranking in 1920. He utilized ten criteria which he weighted 
according to their supposed values. In 1924, Phillips? reported an edu- 
cational ranking of the states by two methods. One of these employed 
the ten criteria used by Ayres and weighted in the same manner. The 
other employed most of the same criteria, but with a modified weight- 
ing. In 1926, Schrammel’s monograph, “The Organization of State 
Departments of Education,”* was published in which an educational 
ranking of the states was reported for the years 1890, 1900, 1910, and 
1920, on the basis of eleven criteria. In 1932, Phillips* repeated his 
ranking of the states by the two methods previously employed. He 
compiled his rankings from data for the year 1930. 

The purpose of this study is to report an educational ranking of the 
states employing the eleven criteria previously used by Schrammel. 
The data available for computing the ranks on the individual criteria 
were chiefly for the 1933-34 school year. These were obtained from 
the U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Education, Preliminary 
Statistics of the State School Systems, 1933-34, Circular No. 151, 
October, 1935 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office). The 
data involving illiteracy and total population were taken from the 
United States Census Report for 1930. The data involving the wealth 
of the states were obtained from The National Industrial Conference 
Board, Bulletin No. 62, Table IV, February 20, 1932, New York. 


The Criteria Employed 


The following eleven criteria® which were employed by Schrammel 
in computing his ranking were utilized in making the ranking reported 
in this study: 


1. The length of the school term in average number of days the 
schools were in session. 


2. The per cent of the total population enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools. 


3. The per cent of the school population, 5 to 18 years of age, en- 
rolled in public elementary and secondary schools. 


4. The per cent of pupils enrolled in the schools who were in average 
daily attendance. 


5. The per cent that public secondary-school enrollment is of the 
total public-school enrollment. 


6. The per cent of those enrolled who graduate from public secondary 
schools. 


7. The per cent of the total population of ten years and over that 
is literate. 


8. The per cent of illiteracy eliminated during the preceding decade. 
9. The amount expended for education per capita of total population. 


10. The amount expended for education per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 


11. The amount expended for education per $1,000 of “estimated 
true value of all property.” 


Value of Each Criterion 


The significance and value of each of these eleven criteria in secur- 
ing a composite ranking of the state school systems were stated by 
Schrammel® in his report of his earlier ranking. His statement follows 
in full: 

The significance and value of each of these eleven criteria in securing a 
composite ranking of the state school systems will be briefly pointed out in 
the following paragraphs: 


“Director, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
ansas 

**Superintendent of Schools, Coyville, Kansas. 

1Ayres. Leonard P., An Index Number of the State School Systems (New York: Russe!l Sage 
Foundation 1920 77 pp.). 

*Phil'ips, Frank M., “Educational Ranking of the States by Two Methods,’ ScHoor Boarp 
Journal, 69:47-49, December, 1924. 

*Schrammel, H. E., The Organ‘zation of State Departments of Education (Oh‘o State Uni- 
versity Press, 1926, 171 pp.). 

‘Phillips, Frank M., “Educational Rank of States, 1930’ ScHoct Boarp Journat, 84: Feb., 
1932, p. 25, and March, 1932, p. 37. 
Schrammel, op. cit., p. 115. 
‘Schrammel, op. cit., p. 116. 


1. The average number of days the schools were in session is significant 
because, other things being equal, a long school term provides greater educa- 
tional opportunity for the pupils attending school and shows more effort 
on the part of the taxpaying public than does a shorter school term. The fact 
that the average school year for the country has increased from 135 days in 
1890 to 162 days in 1920 is itself a significant evidence of the upward trend 
in this factor. 


2. The per cent of the total population enrolled in the public schools, other 
things being equal, is a valuable criterion. Standing alone, it is subject to 
criticism, but taken in conjunction with the other ten criteria, it is of value, 
for it presents the extent to which the general population is retained in 
school. If some states have a larger school population, in proportion to the 
total population, than others have, that apparent advantage will be offset 
in a measure by the third criterion. 


3. The per cent of the school population, from 5 to 18 years of age, 
enrolled in public schools is a complement of the criterion —the per cent 
of total population enrolled in school. Together they show the extent to 
which effort is put forth to secure the enrollment of the whole school 
population, and they may be taken as a crude measure of the educational 
provisions made for the pupils who have passed the compulsory age of 
school attendance. 


4. The per cent that the pupils in average daily attendance is of those 
enrolled in public schools is a valid criterion, because it shows how efficient 
the schools of a state are in keeping pupils in regular attendance. 


5. The per cent that public secondary-school enrollment is of the total 
public-school enrollment shows the holding power of the schools throughout 
the grades and the high school, and to a certain extent it is an index of 
the provision for, and the efficiency of, the secondary schools. 


6. The criterion, the per cent of those enrolled who graduate from public 
secondary schools, shows the holding power of the secondary schools. The 
fact that the per cent of those enrolled who are graduated is almost twice 
as great in some states as in others, indicates that this is a valid criterion 
for comparing the efficiency of the state educational systems. 

7. The per cent of the total population ten years of age and more that 
is literate is a measure of the efficiency of the educational systems, which 
shows to what extent the schools have reached the whole population. To 
rank the states on this criterion alone would not be just, for they have 
not had an equal start. Hence, it is necessary to balance this inequality by 
another criterion, which will show more nearly the effort that states have 
put forth toward the elimination of illiteracy (Criterion 8). 

8. The per cent of illiteracy eliminated during the preceding decade is 
a measure of the effort put forth toward removing illiteracy within each 
state. As a supplement to Criterion 7, this one seems highly desirable. 

9. The amount expended for education per capita of total population is 
an index of the effort exerted by the taxpayers. 

10. The amount expended for education per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is a valid criterion, for the emphasis is here laid upon the pupils who 
actually attend school. 

11. The amount expended for education proportional to each $1,000 of 
wealth supplements Criterion 9, which represents expenditure from the 
point of view of the taxpayers, and Criterion 10, which expresses it from 
the point of view of the school child for which prevision is made, because 
it is an index of wealth or ability to make expenditures. Any of these three 
criteria alone would be insufficient; taken together, however, they constitute 
a combination that is just and valid, nor do they give expenditure too great 
weight in the composite ranking of the states. 


Highest and Lowest Limits in Each Criterion 
in 1890, 1920, and 1934 


By way of showing further the significance and value of the above- 
named criteria for the purpose of ranking the state educationally, the 
highest and the lowest in each criterion for the years 1890, 1920, and 
1934 are presented in Table I. It will be observed that wide ranges 
between the highest and the lowest limits were characteristic for each 
of the three years for which the data are presented. Note, for example, 
that the average length of the school term (Criterion 1) ranged in 
1890 from 59 days to 192 days; in 1920, from 109.6 days to 189 days; 
and in 1934, from 132.5 days to 193.1 days. 

In nearly every criterion also there was considerable advancement 
from 1890 to 1920 and from 1920 to 1934 both in respect to the 
lowest limits and the highest limits. Criterion 3, the per cent of the 
school population enrolled in school, may serve as an example. It will 














































































TABLE I. Highest and Lowest Limits in Each Criterion 
in 1890, 1920, and 1934 


1890 1920 1934 
Criterion Lowest Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
(7) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1. Length of school 
term in days..... 59 192 109.6 189 132.5 193.1 

2. Per cent of popu- 
lation enrolled .... 10.8 28.0 14.9 29.1 16.7 30.3 

3. Per cent school popu- 
lation enrolled .... 31.6 88.6 63.5 100.0 69.2 100.0 

4. Per cent in average 
daily attendance... 45.2 73.7 60.4 90.4 74.5 96.0 


5. Per cent high-school 

enrollment is of 

total enrollment. . 0.1 5.1 2.2 15.5 10.6 30.9 
6. Per cent of high- 

school enrollment 


graduating ....... 0.0 18.3 8.7 15.6 5.9 15.5 
7. Per cent of popu- 

lation literate .... 54.2 96.9 78.1 98.9 84.1 99.2 
8. Per cent of illiteracy 

elimination ....... —32.28 44.6 —17.08 31.8 12.5 41.2 


9. Expenditure per 
capita of popu- 


eer ee $0.4 $4.3 $3.1 $22.2 $4.2 $21.2 
10. Expenditure per pupil 

DE Ps cos ceeee $3.1 $65.4 $19.4 $136.6 $22.7 $124.1 
11. Expenditure per 

$1,000 wealth ..... $0.4 $2.2 $2.1 $5.7 $2.3 $7.0 


“Per cent of increase in illiteracy during preceding decade. 


be noted that for the state ranking lowest it was 31.6 in 1890; 63.5 in 


1920; and 69.2 in 1934. This, of course, shows marked improvement. 
For the state ranking highest in this criterion the improvement, though 
impossible of being equally great, still was significant. In this criterion 
the state ranking highest in 1890 had 88.6 per cent of the school 
population enrolled in school. In both of the later years 100 per cent 
of the school population, the maximum limit possible, was enrolled 
in school. 

For only a few criteria was the corresponding figure for a later year 
smaller than for an earlier year; or, in other words, was there a retarda- 
tion rather than an improvement in respect to the lowest or the highest 
limits. This indicates that any change in the relative position of a state 
school system among the remainder of: the states in any one criterion, 
or in any combination of them, was not a matter of mere accident, but 
rather a mark of relative efficiency. The assumption inferred, of course, 
is that throughout the country the trend of educational efficiency has 
been upward. 


Method of Evaluating State Educational Efficiency 


In evaluating the states according to educational efficiency, the states 
were ranked from 1 to 48 on each of the eleven criteria. The eleven 
ranks which a state thus received were then totaled. Next, the states 
were given a final rank on these totals, giving first rank to the one 
having the smallest total, second rank to the one having the next 
smallest, and so on. In other words, they were ranked inversely, ac- 
cording to. the size of the total of all ranks each had received. 

This method is not unlike those employed by Ayres and Phillips 
referred to above. The method is simple and direct, avoids the assign- 
ment of intermediate values, is easily comprehended, and is entirely 
objective. Although some of the criteria may have greater value than 
others, they are all given equal weight in this study. Any attempt to 
weight them according to their supposed values would have resulted 
in endless complications. Since a fairly large number of criteria are 
employed, no single one of them can unduly influence the final rank 
of any state. 


Rank of the States 


In Table II is presented the rank of each state on each criterion 
and the final rank computed for each state. The ranks for individual 
criterion vary considerably among the states; none holds consistently 
one position. A casual glance at these ranks seems to indicate that they 
are distributed almost without any central tendency. A more careful 
study of the “Total of Ranks” column, however, shows that this is not 
the case. It will be seen that the state ranking highest, Wyoming, has 
a total of 134.5 points, whereas the state ranking lowest, South Carol- 
ina, has 401 points. Between these two extremes is a wide variation, 
most of the states having a sprinkling of both high and low ranks, but 
on the whole high ranks and low ranks group together with consider- 
able consistency. 

It will be observed that the six highest ranking states, respectively, 
are Wyoming, Utah, Washington, Montana, California, and Minnesota. 
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The six lowest ranking states, respectively, are South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Virginia, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Georgia. Between these two 
groups fall the other 36 states. 


Comparison of Ranks in 1900, 1920, and 1934 


Table III presents the final ranks of the states computed from the 
eleven criteria for the years 1900, 1920, and 1934. These are listed 
in columns 2, 3, and 4 of the table. For purposes of comparison, the 
1930 ranks computed by Phillips’ two methods are also listed in 
columns 5 and 6. 

In respect to the ranks of the states in the three years, 1900, 1920, 
and 1934, it will be noted that a number of states persistently held 
practically the same ranks each year, while others moved upward or 
downward on the scale of ranks. A few of them made marked advance- 





TABLE II. Rank of the States on Each Criterion, 1934 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (0) Gro) (11) (a2) (73) (14) 
Alabama...... 43 13.5 39.5 38 47 18 44 38 44 43 8 377* 41 
ee 35 29 25.5 36 33 19 43 6 15 14 19 274.5* 31 
Arkansas ..... 45 12 31 47 46 20 37 17 48 48 44 395 47 
California .... 17 38 6 5 36 17 20 40 4 3 1 187 5 
Colorado ...... 13 18 9 39 29.5 46 24 48 9 13 15 263.5 29 
Connecticut ... 7 35 36 75 82 34 32 19 11 i) 21 243.5 22 
Delaware ..... 5 40 43 22 24 42 30 10 7 6 5 234 17 
ee 38 7 7 42 40 40 38 25 38 38 16 329* 3% 
Georgia ...... 47 6 20.5 46 44 48 41 3 47 45 32 379.5 43 
MY éesacaus 37 5 10 13 10 23 4 21.5 16 33 34 206.5 8 
rr 14 45 37 27 6 21 19 13.5 26 12 27 247.5 24 
Indiana ...... 30 28 15 3 11 10 12 36 23 26 18 212* 10 
SE. SA0ee2 0 21 22 13 20 20 2 1 20 20 23 46 208 9 
ne 6havive 36 21 14 17.5 15 4 8 29.5 29 27 41 242* 20 
Kentucky .... 42 16 28.5 45 41 35 35 39 43 42 23 389.5 44 
Louisiana ..... 41 23 45 37 39 38 47 4 40 41 35 390 45 
errr 22 33 23 7 mee 688 21 42 33 34 31 285.5 34 
Maryland ..... 3 47 47 23 5 25 28 11 31 20 22 262 28 
Massachusetts . 12 42 42 12 4 26 26 26 6 5 48 249 25 
Michigan ..... 23 41 28.5 1 17 32 15 is ae 22 9 221 13 
Minnesota .... 18 25.5 18.5 24 18 15 9 16 12 15 25 196 6 
Mississippi ... 48 1 5 48 48 47 45 32 46 47 10 377* 42 
Missouri ...... 24 37 34 26 25 24 17 35 35 31 42 330 37 
Montana ..... 8 24 18.5 6 7 14 13 24 8 11 37 170.5 4 
Nebraska ..... 15 19 12 14 19 1 5 47 30 30 45 237 19 
eee 25 30 1 31 16 8 31 28 1 2 39 212* 1 
New Hampshire 19 48 48 9.5 14 7 22 2 28 10 29 236.5 18 
New Jersey ... 2 34 24 28 23 44 29 27 5 4 3 223 14 
New Mexico .. 28 25.5 17 2 42 6 46 45 27 32 4 274.5* 32 
New York ... 4 44 38 15 9 45 27 18 2 1 2 205 7 


North Carolina. 40 2 22 29 37 29 42 34 45 46 28 354 39 
North Dakota.. 11 13.5 27 31 29.6 3 10 15 18 24 38 220 12 


eer 27 39 32.5 4 13 41 18 44 17 17 6 258.5 27 
Oklahoma .... 31 8 2.5 41 34 13 23 23 36 37 7 255.5 26 
Se etaeess 32.5 31 8 33 8 22 2 7.5 24 21 43 232 16 
Pennsylvania .. 10 32 39.5 16 26 28 25 9 13 16 17 231.5 15 
Rhode Island .. 6 46 46 19 21 43 34 31 14 8 11 279 33 


South Carolina. 44 3 30 44 45 31 48 46 42 44 24 401 48 
South Dakota... 32.5 17 20.5 25 27.5 § 7 13.5 22 25 47 242* 21 


Tennessee .... 46 10 16 43 43 27 39 12 41 40 36 353 38 
BOND cvvvcess 39 20 35 40 31 30 36 43 37 36 12 359 40 
PTET Eee 29 4 11 8 3 33 6 5 10 29 13 151 2 
Vermont ...... 1 43 44 11 32 9 16 21.5 34 28 26 265.5 30 
ere 34 15 25.5 35 38 39 40 37 39 39 40 391.5 46 
Washington ... 9 27 4 34 2 il 3 1 21 19 33 164 3 
West Virginia.. 36 9 32.5 21 35 36 33 29.5 32 35 30 329* 35 
Wisconsin .... 16 36 41 95 1 37 14 41 19 18 14 246.5 23 
Wyoming ..... 20 11 2.5 31 12 16 11 1 3 7 20 134.5 1 





*The following pairs of states were tied on “Total of Ranks.”’ In each case the ties were 
eliminated by totalling the per cent ranking on all eleven criteria. 





ment in respect to their rank positions. Notable among these are Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, Utah, and Wyoming. The state which 
most consistently maintained a high rank is Washington. Notable ex- 
amples of states which declined in rank during the period from 1900 
to 1934 are Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Vermont. Many of the low-ranking states consistently 
maintained their relative rank positions. While these states made 
marked advancement during this period on nearly every one of the 
eleven criteria, they did not, however, succeed in outranking the others 
which initially ranked higher, because these, too, made advancement. 
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Comparison of Ranks by Three Methods 


From a comparison of the ranks by the three methods listed in 
columns 4, 5, and 6 of Table III, it is evident that these methods 
yielded results which are more alike than different. In a few cases, it 
will be observed, wide variations resulted between any two of the meth- 





TABLE III. Rank of the States in 1900, 1920, and 1934 on Basis of Eleven 
Criteria; and Rank According to Ayres and Phillips Methods, 1930 


Rank* Rank* Rank Ayres** Phillips** 


State 1900 1920 1934 1930 1930 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

pT PEE COC CTE TT 46 46 41 44 45 
ER Pare ee are 39 27 31 12 26 
EE 55555 naeas awe Ks 40 36 47 45 46 
GE. bots ssseu eae 13 13 5 3 4 
RES ooau oa dacs eam 16 16 29 13 17 
a 12 22 22 10 18 
ED oss 55 aie a Gg wba 25 39 17 9 10 
EE Ses aie exe aaee aad 37 34 36 38 40 
Se ree 43 47 43 48 47 
0 ee ee re 29 2 8 27 20 
EE ccceeiee eeGdeS 19 28 24 5 - 
ait ba 3 oGiia wk ta 5 11 10 19 9 
Ee aed aga wa nea se 6% 1 1 9 18 16 
eer ere eee 14 7 20 21 21 
Bere ree ee 36 45 44 41 39 
ee ee ee 42 44 45 40 43 
0 eer ere 18 21 34 33 28 
CO ee rere 32 37 28 26 30 
Massachusetts .......... 2 26 25 8 11 
POPE Skaika desea awe 15 14 13 15 5 
PD i sb aadeanes 20 8 6 22 27 
0 ee 41 48 42 46 42 
EE cic pbaedae eaede 27 25 37 28 19 
CE cca angen ceas 31 9 4 11 2 
PE 655-5500 489450 3 6 19 29 29 
er eee 11 19 11 2 12 
New Hampshire ........ 23 29 18 25 22 
PO TE s6dscesesavs 26 23 14 4 8 
2 reer 47 30 32 34 38 
i oer 22 32 7 1 3 
North Carolina ........ 48 41 39 39 37 
North Dakota ......... 9 3 12 32 31 

Me hi 40d 005 FS hakees 10 20 27 6 7 
reer rere 35 15 26 37 36 
eee 7 10 16 14 13 
Pennsylvania .......... 24 31 15 20 15 

Rhode Island .......... 28 35 33 23 33 

South Carolina ........ 45 42 48 47 48 

South Dakota .......... 4 12 21 30 25 

CO a ee 34 40 38 43 41 

error ore re 38 38 40 35 35 

See ee 17 5 2 17 14 

Sarre er 8 18 30 31 32 

sd Sede Buy 44 43 46 42 44 

Washington ............ 6 4 3 7 1 

West Virginia .......... 30 33 35 36 34 

WHCOREED onc ccccccscce 21 24 23 24 24 

a 33 7 1 16 23 





*From Schrammel, H. E., Organization of State Departments of Education, 1926, p. 120. 
Table 39, 


**From Phillips, Frank M., “Educational Rank of States, 1930.’’ ScHoot Boarp JourNat, 
March, 1932, p. 37. 





ods. For | more than one third of the states, however, the ranks by the 
three methods did not vary by more than five rank points. 
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Correlations computed by the rank difference method between the 
three possible pairs of ranks yielded the following coefficients: 
Schrammel’s method (1934) vs. Phillips-Ayres’ method (1930) .77+.045 
Schrammel’s method (1934) vs. Phillips’ method (1930) .81-.033 
Phillips-Ayres’ method (1930) vs. Phillips’ method (1930) .94-.012 

All of the coefficients are high and significant. That the two methods 
used by Phillips yielded a higher correlation coefficient than either of 
the other two combinations is not surprising since more nearly identical 
criteria were employed for both of them and the chief difference in the 
computation consisted of a difference in the weighting of the criteria. 
Moreover, it should also be noted that 1930 data were utilized for both 
of these, while 1934 data were utilized by the method reported in the 
present study. Presumably the changes in rank from 1930 to 1934 
should not be very marked, but it is possible that some changes have 
taken place during the four-year period, should the computation by 
any one method be made for both these years. 

In order to.check, to a certain extent, the validity of the ranks com- 
puted against an outside criterion, correlations were also computed be- 
tween each of the three ranks according to educational efficiency of the 
states and the rank of the states recently reported by Smith on the 
Circulation of National Magazines in 1935." In his study Smith ranked 
the states according to the circulation of 20 national magazines’ per 
100,000 estimated population. These correlations yielded the following 
coefficients: 


Circulation of Magazines vs. Schrammel’s rank on educational efficiency 
77.045 


Circulation of Magazines vs. Ayres’ rank on educational efficiency .69-+.055 
Circulation of Magazines vs. Phillips’ rank on educational efficiency .70+ .052 

It is interesting to note that all of these coefficients also are high 
and significant. This probably means that the ranks according to edu- 
cational efficiency possess more significance than the average critic 
from a state whose rank is not complimentary would be willing to 
admit. The rank of the present study yielded a higher coefficient with 
the magazine circulation ranks than either of the other two efficiency 
ranks. This is probably due to the fact that our data and the maga- 
zine data are more nearly for the same time; namely, for 1934 and 
1935, respectively, while the other data are for 1930. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the ranks which a state received 
by the method reported in this study should obviously not be considered 
its absolute standing in educational efficiency. Every one of the eleven 
criteria employed for making this ranking are of importance, but un- 
doubtedly they do not comprise all the factors of significance in 
respect to educational efficiency. These criteria were utilized because 
the necessary data were available and possible of objective statistical 
treatment. Originally these eleven criteria were selected because they 
were practically the only ones of value for which the data were avail- 
able for all states for the period 1890 to 1920, inclusive. At present 
it would probably be possible to obtain other valuable objective criteria 
for the current year which might be used to supplement the criteria 
utilized in this study. Whether the addition of other pertinent criteria, 
such as training of teachers, salaries, class size, supervisory provisions, 
and so on, would materially alter the present ranking, of course, is a 
moot question. 

Just what constitutes optimum efficiency on most of the criteria 
herein employed, as well as on numerous others which might be sug- 
gested, is also an unsettled question. For some of them, for example, 
per cent of the school population enrolled in public schools, per cent in 
average daily attendance, and per cent of population literate, 100 per 
cent obviously should be the goal. In the meantime, however, a knowl- 
edge of their state’s rank among the other states on the criteria em- 
ployed should serve to inspire greater interest among educators and 
school patrons in the important educational problems confronting com- 
munities and states. 


Smith, Mapheus, “Circulation of National Magazines,’’ School and Society, XLIV, 1935, 
p. 144. 
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School-Board Members 





Who are Making Educational History zz American Cities 


DR. L. E. BRENZ 


President, Board of Education, Arkansas 
City, Kansas 


A member of the board of education for sixteen 
years, Dr. Brenz is serving his twelfth year as pres- 
ident of the Arkansas City board. Dr. Brenz, who 
is a graduate of the Osteopathic College, of Kirks- 
ville, Mo., has practiced his profession in Arkansas 
City for nearly thirty years. He has been one of 
the strong advocates of every civic and educational 
enterprise in the community. 





DR. L. E. BRENZ 


President, Board of Education, 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


During the period of his membership on the 
board, Dr. Brenz has been instrumental in the 
expenditure of more than $750,000 for school- 
building construction; and during that time only 
$350,000 worth of school bonds have been issued. 
The remainder of the financing has been paid for 
in cash. The board of education has paid off $300,- 
000 of its floating and bonded indebtedness. 

During the period of his membership on the 
board, the high-school enrollment has increased by 
more than 200 per cent. Dr. Brenz helped in the 
organization of a junior college and has seen the 
schools of the city grow from an enrollment of 
little more than 2,000 to more than 4,000 pupils. 

Dr. Brenz has been connected with the board 
of education for a longer period then any other 
person who has served in Arkansas City. His 
service to the schools of the city has been long 
and satisfactory. 


OLLIE C. REEVES 


Member, Board of Education, Evansville, 
Indiana 


Working toward the end, that every child in 
the community shall be given an opportunity to 
secure an education to the extent which his capa- 
bilities will permit, has been the goal of Ollie C. 
Reeves, for five years a member of the Evansville, 
Indiana, board of education. 

Mr. Reeves was born 45 years ago in Weakly 
County, Tennessee, and attended the public ele- 
mentary schools of that county. His secondary 
schooling was gained at the Hall-Moody Institute 
of Martin, Tennessee. Four years of undergraduate 
work at Valparaiso University and three years of 
graduate law at Yale constitute Mr. Reeves’ col- 
legiate training. 

As a background for his service on the Evans- 
ville board, Mr. Reeves can point to seven years 
as a school teacher and administrator. He first 
taught three years in the public schools of Weakly 








MR. OLLIE C. REEVES 


Member, Board of Education, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


County, Tennessee. Following this he was principal 
of the high school at Fall River, Kansas, for one 
year, afterward going to South Fulton, Tennessee, 
as superintendent for three years. 

Mr. Reeves has practiced law for many years 
in Evansville, and has gained wide recognition for 
his ability as a barrister. 

Years ago as a child on his father’s farm he 
began a study of astronomy, which ultimately 
became an avocation with him. 

Mr. Reeves served as president of the board in 
Evansville during the most trying period in the 
history of the schools. Outstanding work accom- 
plished by the board during his presidency in- 
cludes: a comprehensive survey of the Evansville 
public schools by the survey staff of Columbia 
University; the restoration of practically all teach- 
ers’ salaries to the 1930 level; and the building of 
a modern $500,000 elementary-school building to 
help relieve congestion in the public schools. 

Mr. Reeves is a staunch friend of public educa- 
tion. He believes firmly that all progress in a com- 
munity, state, or nation is based upon what the 
educational system has to offer. 


DR. JOSHUA BLOCH 


President, Sewanhaka High School Board, 
Floral Park, New York 


Dr. Joshua Bloch is an example of a former 
college professor who maintains his interest in 
education by becoming a member of a school 
board. He has been a member of the new Hyde 
Park board of education since 1932, and president 





DR. JOSHUA BLOCH 


President, Board of Education, 
Floral Park, New York. 
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of the Sewanhaka Central High School board for 
the past two years. 

For several years he was a professor in New 
York University and is now head of the Hebrew 
literature division of the New York Public Library, 
New York City. 

While an extremely busy man, Dr. Bloch is the 
author of several books and research articles. He 
is a lecturer of note, and finds time to devote to 
civic and educational matters in his local com- 
munity, a suburb of New York City. His work 
as president of the largest centralized high-school 
district in the State of New York has been out- 
standing, since it has been possible to show that 
the larger school district is able to effect economies 
and to produce educational results impossible in 
the small geographical area. 


JAMES GILLINDER 


President, Board of Education, Port Jervis, 
New York 

James Gillinder is now entering his twentieth 
year as president of the board of education of the 
city school district of Port Jervis, New York. 
Appointed to the board in August, 1917, and 
elected president by fellow board members in 
October of the same year, Mr. Gillinder has been 
unanimously re-elected to the office each year since 
that time. His own educational background and 
his understanding of the essentials in school man- 
agement, combine to make his leadership felt by 
all his associates, to whom he has always given the 
most wholehearted co-operation, and loyalty. His 
slogan has always been, “The children of Port 
Jervis are entitled to as good an education, under 





MR. JAMES GILLINDER 
President, Board of Education, 
Port Jervis, New York. 


as wholesome conditions, as the children of any 
other community.” During his incumbency, the 
Port Jervis schools have been reorganized under 
the six-six plan, and two much-needed buildings 
have been erected —a six-year elementary school 
and a junior-senior high school on a_ beautiful 
twenty-acre site — with a quarter-mile track, base- 
ball and football fields, and stands seating three 
thousand. As a business man, his opinion on the 
financial policies to be followed during the depres- 
sion years resulted in carrying the schools through 
with flying colors, only a small deduction being 
made in employees’ salaries and no curtailment of 
educational services. While the enrollment in the 
upper levels of the schools has increased and teach- 
ers’ salaries raised the school-tax rate per $1,000 
has gone down from $14.20 in 1917-18, to $8.80 


in 1935-36. 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Executive Responsibility in City School Administration 


Multiple or Dual Versus Unitary Control 


Theodore Lee Reller* 


PART II.— THE TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


In a preceding article the development of 
dual or multiple executive responsibility in city 
school administration in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was traced. It was noted that toward the 
close of the century there appeared an increas- 
ing recognition of the desirability of unity in 
administrative responsibility. Owing probably 
to a number of conditions previously indicated, 
this unity did not appear likely to be centered 
in the superintendent of instruction, education, 
or schools as he was variously known. As Chan- 
cellor said, “In this earlier period of 1891, the 
city superintendent of the Chicago schools still 
had time tg go about from one school to the 
other giving readings from the poets, for the 
board of education saw that he had little to do 
with the material affairs of the schools.’” 

The twentieth century has been notable in 
school affairs because of the development of the 
profession of educational administration. No 
longer does teaching skill elevate one to posi- 
tions with possibilities of leadership in educa- 
tional administration. One must begin the 
study of administrative problems early, if he 
ever hopes to handle them well in a great city. 
A recognition of this has led to the provision 
of extended special training for those who 
enter the work. This training has better pre- 
pared those who enter the work and has prob- 
ably challenged a larger number of able men 
to enter the field. These people, through the 
study of administrative organizations and prob- 
lems, have centered attention upon the strength 
and weaknesses of various systems and pressed 
for improvement in various cities. 

In 1934, when the Los Angeles School 
Survey was conducted, the board of education 
did not have a chief executive officer. There 
were four executive officers directly responsible 
to the board. This organization provided no 
centralization of responsibility. This was prob- 
ably the result of either lack of planning, or it 
may have been because of a belief in the desir- 
ability of having a number of officers directly 
responsible who might serve as checks on each 
other. Concerning the situation Hull and Ford 
aptly stated, “The present organization fails 
properly to subordinate management to instruc- 
tion. In the consideration of matters before 
the board of education, the existence of three 
executive officers whose only concern is with 
management, and a fourth executive officer 
who is also largely concerned with managerial 
details tends to result in the overshadowing of 
the consideration of instructional problems. 

This organization also fails to provide desir- 
able co-ordination of services in relation to in- 
struction,””? 

“Obviously all departments of the school 
organizations are closely interrelated, and while 
each department is responsible for specialized 
functions, these functions all relate to the major 
responsibility of administration of the educa- 
tional program. Effective administration of this 
program requires a co-ordination of all the 
Separate functions in the administrative staff 
and points to the necessity for centralization of 
responsibility in one chief executive officer.’”® 


*Assistant Professor of Education. University of Pennsylvania. 
1Chancellor, William E., School Administration Progress of 

Twenty-Five Years, p. 29. : 
*Los Angeles ‘City Schools, Survey, 1934, p. 14. Italics mine. 
*Ibid., p. 22. Italics mine. 


In supporting this position it is stated that 
“authorities on. educational administration are 
in complete agreement on the desirability of 
unit administrative control of city school sys- 
tems.”’* Then references to studies and writings 
of Ward G. Reeder, H. P. Smith, George D. 
Strayer, James O. Marberry, and Amos L. 
Hearn are made in support of the thought ex- 
pressed. It is doubtless true that much effort 
has been expended and much work done with 
a view to securing more unitary administrative 
responsibility in city school administration 
during the twentieth century. 

For example, in the Cleveland Survey of 
1916 a considerable part of one of the reports 
is “devoted to a consideration of the insepar- 
ability of business and educational matters. 
This is important in Cleveland because at the 
present time the board of education is so or- 
ganized that there are two major independent 
departments under two independent executives 
of equal rank. One of these is the business de- 
partment under the director of schools and the 
other is the educational department under the 
superintendent of schools. This form of organ- 
ization is in considerable measure responsible 
for the general vagueness as to responsibility 
and authority that characterizes the system. 
The business department is steadily growing in 
relative importance and threatens to dominate 
the school system. Already Cleveland spends 
decidedly more than other similar cities for the 
business activities that directly concern the 
director of schools and decidedly less than 
other similar cities for the educational purposes 
immediately related to the work of the super- 
intendent. The conduct of educational affairs 
would be bettered by substituting a unit sys- 
tem of control under the leadership of one man 
for the present dual system under the leader- 
ship of two men.’ 

When Seattle, in 1923, had seven co-ordinate 
executive officers all directly responsible to the 
board of education, it was called “the extreme 
of decentralization in administrative organiza- 
tion.” It was further pointed out that no other 
American city had more than five chief depart- 
ments, and that the tendency had been to 
adopt a unified system of administrative con- 
trol with a single administrative head. One city 
superintendent in speaking of the Seattle 
seven-headed system characterized it as “the 
most uneconomical, unsatisfactory, unfeasible, 
unworkable form I have ever known.” Another 
stated that it “is the worst possible plan that 
could be devised,” while a third noted that, 
“there is no one who has more direct interest 
in the co-operative efficiency of the whole sys- 
tem than had the superintendent. Therefore, 
he is the one who should be designated as the 
executive official of the board, and all other 
departments should be conducted under his 
direction.’” 

In 1924, Dr. J. W. Studebaker stated, “It 
may be said that a superintendent does not 
know enough about finance and schoolhouse 
construction and maintenance to be made the 
chief executive of the system. If this is true, 
the wrong man is being held in or considered 
for the superintendency. But it is entirely pos- 


*Ibid., p. 22. 
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sible for me to know enough about these prob- 
lems to serve in this capacity and at the same 
time not know as' much about them as the ex- 
perts. . . .”* Considering dual administrative 
responsibility he further observed that “the 
history of educational administration in this 
country is literally strewn with the wreckage 
of an attempt to achieve success through such 
unreasonable combinations. Such a system 
always furnishes the most fertile ground for in- 
sidious political influence, graft, appointment 
of inefficient or inappropriately prepared per- 
sons, endless friction, misunderstanding, and 
discontent. This blunder is a failure to recog- 
nize that it is impossible in one organization, 
which in some respects is like a great machine 
all of whose parts must work in proper accord, 
to separate and make distinct and independent 
powers of executing policies.’” 

Deffenbaugh in 1916 in discussing school ad- 
ministration in the future wrote, “Just as there 
will be simplicity in school-board organizations 
and the definite placement of responsibility, so 
there will be simplicity and definiteness in the 
organization of the professional and business 
staff. In the larger cities the time and energy 
of the superintendent will necessarily be de- 
voted to the larger phases of administration 
and supervision. He will be the organizer, the 
co-ordinator. There will not stand between him 
and the school board any other official nor will 
any other official, as high-school principal or 
business manager, rank with him. There will 
be no divided responsibility, no officer or em- 
ployee who is not responsible to him, either 
directly or indirectly through department heads 
— and these department heads will be directly 
responsible to the superintendent for their re- 
spective departments.”?° 

In 1931, in speaking before the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, 
Dr. Wm. J. Cooper pleaded for the prevention 
of another “ ‘divided house’— one which has 
serious consequences for education, namely, a 
separation of the business and professional 
functions.”"* In the study of the New York 
City schools in 1933, Dr. Graves noted that 
while making the superintendent of schools 
responsible ‘for directing and supervising the 
work of all administrative officers was desirable 
it was not sufficient. “Excellent administration 
could be secured only if the superintendent was 
the responsible agent in the selection of these 
officers.’’?? 

He further pointed out, “The office of super- 
intendent of schools in the New York City 
system is handicapped at present in three 
major respects. First, the superintendent lacks 
the power to nominate the twelve chief educa- 
tional or administrative officers upon whom he 
must depend for carrying out the policies ap- 
proved by the board of education. Further, he 
lacks the power to nominate the subordinate 
administrative heads in those bureaus respons- 
ible for the financial, business, or material 
aspects of the school program. Second, two of 
the most important aspects of administrative 
leadership, namely, policy formation and the 
exercise of judicial function, are lodged not in 
the superintendent of schools but in the board 
of superintendents. Third, the large number of 
bureaus and offices responsible directly to the 
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superintendent of schools and the lack of effec- 
tive co-ordination among them place a load of 
administrative detail and routine upon the su- 
perintendent that makes it difficult for him to 
exercise the larger responsibilities of educa- 
tional leadership that should be expected and 
demanded of a superintendent of schools in 
America’s largest city.”** 

With all this evidence in favor of unitary 
executive responsibility in city school adminis- 
tration it might be asked whether anyone op- 
poses it. In answer to this question it appears 
best to quote from those who urge an inde- 
pendent business management or those who 
imply that this is the best possible arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. William Dick, in 1918, then secretary 
of the Board of Public Education in Philadel- 
phia, stated, “. . . Since one man should not 
have the power to requisition and approve, or 
to purchase, it necessarily follows that a board 
should appoint also an efficient business admin- 
istrator, who will be just as independent of the 
superintendent of schools in passing upon req- 
uisitions for material as the Board itself in 
passing upon recommendations which the su- 
perintendent makes in the educational field. 

“This person, call him what you may —a 
secretary of the board or the business manager 
—should be the organ of the combined judg- 
ment of the members of the board, and should 
pass from day to day upon the questions of 
expenditure, in conformity with existing finan- 
cial resources and obligations, in accordance 
with the general policy and specific instruction 
of the board. In the event of a final difference 
of opinion between the superintendent of 
schools and the financial representative of the 
board as to the propriety of a requisition, hav- 
ing due regard as to all the requirement of the 
system, that question can then be submitted to 
the board of directors for determination. A 
superintendent of schools should prefer such 
conduct of affairs to sole control, because it 
relieves him from criticism by the people, and 
more likely the result will be a just expenditure 
of money, since the combined judgment of at 
least two persons is involved . . . the business 
manager, realizing the needs of the schoolroom 
and the condition of the school treasury, plays 
a part not as an obstructionist, but as an ac- 
tualist. In other words, the superintendent of 
schools should be the idealist, and the business 
manager the realist; both, of course, being 
broad and liberal-minded enough to work in 
harmony toward the common end, progress, 
and the uplift of humanity.” 

Five years later Mr. Dick, in considering 
why research bureaus should be under the 
direction of the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation; observed, “This thought or suggestion 
is, of course, by no manner of means to be con- 
strued as a reflection upon the attitudes or 
qualifications of the superintendent of schools, 
but rather in line with the commonly accepted 
belief of school boards throughout the country 
that the all-absorbing duties of the superin- 
tendent in prescribing, supervising, and con- 
trolling the scholastic and pedagogical branch 
of the school system, with its various and ever- 
growing activities, require that he be relieved 
of the cares and annoyances of its financial 
responsibilities and accounting. 

“The superintendent of schools is, as he 
should be, an enthusiast in his adopted profes- 
sion of teaching, and his doctrine often is, that 
it is his duty to recommend such introductions 
to the system and extensions of it, which in his 
judgment seem necessary regardless of its at- 
tendant expense. This perhaps is the proper 
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position for him to assume, but it must be ad- 
mitted, with an educational expert with such 
convictions at the helm, there must be limita- 
tions, if the confidence and support of the tax- 
payer is required to foot the bills.”** 

In 1927, Dr. W. D. Cocking, at St. Louis, 
pointed out that in the army, or in a telephone 
or railroad company, two agencies are essential 
and the same is true of the schools. He said, 
“In every organization there are at least two 
agencies provided to carry on work. One per- 
forms directly the service for which the organ- 
ization as a whole exists; the other makes it 
possible for the first to do the work; the first 
serves in the front line, the second provides 
the means to keep them there at a high point 
of efficiency; one gives service, the other makes 
service possible.”?* 

“There are still some business agents who 
maintain that the securing of sites, planning of 
buildings, and even the determination of the 
heavier equipment is their job alone. Yet the 
location of sites must be based not only upon a 
thorough knowledge of the present population 
and the assured future trend of its further de- 
velopment, but also upon the development of 
an educational policy.” 

“While the selection of janitors or custodians 
and the definition of their duties, is the work 
of the business agency, methods of carrying out 
such duties must not interfere with the training 
or health of the children. .. . ; 

“In purchasing equipment and supplies, I 
grant that it is most annoying for a business 
agent to receive a request for ‘one mirror’ or 
for ‘package of paper.’ Manifestly the instruc- 
tional agency must specify more definitely in 
order to make an intelligent purchase. But it 
doesn’t help the child to secure the proper train- 
ing, if the business agent involved fails to pur- 
chase, or furnishes a hand mirror when a teach- 
er of speech defects needs a mirror in which a 
child can see his own face and that of his teach- 
er at the same time. Nor is the child benefitted 
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if Manila paper arrives when cream drawing 
paper is needed.’’!* 

Similar emphasis or implication — not too 
rigid — upon the necessity of the separation of 
the work of the business manager and the su- 
perintendent and decided inferences upon the 
absolute need of co-operation to a degree which 
almost suggests that they be one department 
are found throughout the older Proceedings of 
the National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials. For example, Kinkade pointed to 
the need of correlating and co-ordinating the 
janitorial service, with the instructional work 
of the school.** However, he did not proceed 
logically to the conclusion that “no person can 
properly supervise janitors except those whom 
they directly serve.’”’® Widder urged co-opera- 
tion and frequent advisory meetings between 
the various department heads.”° Daly described 
the difficulties experienced by the supply com- 
missioner and the commissioner of school 
buildings of St. Louis in keeping with the 
budget and fixing the responsibility for so 
doing upon the executive of the department. He 
noted that “The superintendent may and does 
unexpectedly to those other officers inaugurate 
or revise a course of study which calls for addi- 
tional or new equipment, texts, and supplies — 
perhaps for the remodeling of a building. Thus 
an unforeseen charge against the appropria- 
tions of the supply or building department is 
made for which these executives may fairly dis- 
claim responsibility.”* Byrnes of Chicago also 
urged “the closest harmony and sympathetic 
understanding between the education and busi- 
ness management.”?? 
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“TEST TUBE” SCHOOL OPENS 
The architectural fate of America’s ‘Little Red echoolhouse”’ may hinge on the outcome of an experiment under way. It is 4 
“Test Tube” school. Classrooms are in line, with no hallways or waste space between them. Walls are of white plaster and 
and there is an overhanging aluminum-painted roof. Sliding doors of glass and tubular steel open at a finger-touch. All rooms 
open onto the play yard. Equipment is removable to the yard, so that classes may be held in the open air. These pupils will 


have plenty of air and sunshine. 


-—Wide World Photo. 













A study of the literature devoted to super- 
vision discloses the fact that a conventional- 
ized pattern of school organization is quite 
generally presupposed. This pattern is that of 
the typical city system presided over by a su- 
perintendent with certain principals and super- 
visors mediating between him and the rank and 
file of the teaching corps. 

Such forms of school organization are com- 
mon ehough, but their comparative prevalence 
tends to obscure the co-existence of other 
forms. There are, for instance, numerous com- 
munity, township, union, and county high 
schools presided over by principals who are 
generally not responsible to superintendents, 
‘but directly to boards of education. In some 
cases, such high-school principals also function 
as principals —or superintendents—of the 
elementary schools in the local communities. 
This situation brings about a dual responsibil- 
ity on the part of the school executive, for, as 
the head of two separate school systems, he is 
under the authority of two school boards. This 
is well exemplified at Watsonville, California, 
where the principal of the union high school 
is at the same time the superintendent of the 
elementary schools of the local district.? 

“Each school in a very real sense is a unique 
enterprise in supervision because of the many 
variables involved.’”* 

There is a continuing need for the discus- 
sion of supervision in general; there is a sim- 
ilar need for the discussion of supervision in 
particular. 

As much of the literature dealing with su- 
pervisory problems has been written with the 
larger systems in view, there is difficulty in 
making adaptations suited to the requirements 
of schools in the smaller communities. Indeed, 
it sometimes happens that a superintendent 
in a small school launches into a supervisory 
program calculated to serve the needs of a 
metropolis. One such executive, known to the 
writer, became involved in an appalling mass 
of tabulations, graphs, and blueprints. So en- 
grossed did he become in this work that he 
could scarcely find time for his regular duties. 
Discipline suffered and one of the outcomes 
was that a less statistically minded man came 
into the superintendency. 

Yet, the executive who failed meant well. He 
supposed that he was making proper applica- 
tion of what he had learned in certain educa- 
tion courses, and it was a matter of astonish- 
ment to him that his skill in the graphic por- 
trayal of school conditions did not win the ad- 
miration of his patrons and co-workers. Some- 
how, he had never learned that the full strength 
of the pedagogical artillery need not be brought 
to bear upon every teaching situation. Doubt- 
less many another, actuated by a high profes- 

sional sense, has had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. 

The problem of supervision in the smaller 
system, although thus far somewhat overlooked, 
is by no means a small matter. More than 90 
per cent of the school systems in the United 
States are in communities having populations 
of fewer than 2,500. It is significant that the 
Department of Superintendence is planning a 
publication to deal with the organization and 
administration of these smaller schools. 
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Supervision of Smaller School Systems 


J. F. Santee’ 


A Wide Diversity of Functions 


Generally somewhat inexperienced, the su- 
perintendent (often known as principal) in the 
smaller system must exercise a considerable 
diversity of functions. In many cases he finds 
it necessary to engage in the actual work of 
teaching. Besides, there are no specialists with- 
in the system who can share certain of his re- 
sponsibilities or with whom he can advise. He 
stands in particular need, therefore, of an ad- 
equate philosophy of supervision. 

Such a philosophy should lead him to recog- 
nize, for instance, that “a superintendent or 
principal who spends much time in classroom 
teaching and in looking after administrative 
details should not be too ambitious in his su- 
pervisory program. . . . One is likely to at- 
tempt too much, and this may result in disap- 
pointment and discouragement.””* 

While it may be easier to point out differ- 
ences in conditions than to make usable sug- 
gestions for adapting supervision to these con- 
ditions, something practical may be offered 
with reference to supervision in the smaller 
system by the reminder that all the advantages 
do not lie with the highly mechanized system 
of the metropolitan area.’ Relationships in the 
smaller system tend to be more intimate. Here 
the superintendent has opportunity for person- 
nel work such as he could scarcely find else- 
where. He can become really acquainted with 
pupils, teachers, and patrons, and can partici- 
pate in their daily life. To those whom he 
serves, he is an actual person —not merely one 
who manipulates the levers of the school ma- 
chinery. 

A school can have esprit de corps only to the 
degree that its members feel that they are help- 
ing in carrying forward an enterprise to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The recognition of individ- 
ual worth and a policy of encouragement 
should dominate. Possibly, these things are 
easier of accomplishment in the smaller school 
than in the larger one. Be that as it may, the 
superintendent in any type of school should 
not overlook the importance of developing 
within himself certain personality traits. As a 
result of a questionnaire sent to the teachers 
of a large western city, it was found that the 
greatest unanimity of opinion existed among 
the members of this teaching staff with regard 
to the desirability of “the higher human quali- 
ties” on the part of school heads. This desir- 
ability was mentioned by 60 per cent of the 
teachers replying.® 

The superintendent who adopts a superior 
attitude toward his school board is inviting 
trouble. Such a course is calculated to encour- 
age community dissension, and eventually, an 
effort will be made to bring about “improve- 
ment of instruction” by securing the services 
of a school head more skilled in the art of co- 
operation. Patrons are likely to have contempt 
for the superintendent who is ready to find 
fault with those directly responsible for placing 
him in his position. And even school-board 
members have friends. A decent policy for a 
superintendent is to make it a rule to say 
nothing about anyone, unless he can say some- 
thing commendatory. In small communities, 
especially, confidential remarks have a way of 
becoming common property. 
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Relations with the Board 


It may be that a superintendent will find his 
board members inclined to be conservative. 
This very conservatism, however, may give a 
much-needed balance. The experience of the 
older men should prove particularly valuable 
to the more youthful school executive. In their 
knowledge and understanding of local condi- 
tions, too, the board members generally excel 
the superintendent. At any rate, in this matter 
the superintendent should be a realist. What- 
ever their abilities and limitations, the school- 
board members are actually in office and 
nothing is to be gained by coming into conflict 
with them. A superintendent wishes to have 
his opinions treated with deference; school- 
board members have this very human desire 
with regard to their opinions, also. Loyalty, 
here, implies mutual obligation. In general, it 
may be said that school boards wish their su- 
perintendents to succeed. The failures of a 
superintendent usually bring adverse criticism 
upon the members of his board. 

In dealing with the school authorities in a 
smaller community, a superintendent may find 
these suggestions helpful:? 

1. Copies of the rules and regulations of 
other school boards may be tactfully submitted 
to the local board for consideration. This will 
give board members opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the better practices. 

2. The attention of board members should 
be directed to specific articles in such maga- 
zines as the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL. 

3. Board members should be induced to at- 
tend educational meetings. 

4. Board members should have more infor- 
mation regarding their own school — its finan- 
ces, its personnel, its plant, its procedures, and 
objectives. It is the duty of the principal or 
superintendent to provide this information. 

5. An occasional visit on the part of board 
members to a neighboring school usually con- 
tributes to broader outlooks. 

Each board member should be made to feel 
that he is participating in an important edu- 
cational work and that this participation is 
appreciated. 

A superintendent must be on his guard, how- 
ever, in his relationships with his board. An 
excess of friendship for one member is sure to 
arouse the jealousy of the others. No member 
should be permitted to feel slighted. And only 
in exceptional cases should a superintendent 
take an open part in the campaign preceding a 
school-board election. 

One of the most important persons connected 
with any school system is the janitor. Much 
depends upon the proper performance of his 
duties. Yet, in the smaller school, the janitor 
is likely to render somewhat unsatisfactory 
service. But even a poor janitor may have pos- 
sibilities. If the superintendent will observe 
his janitor closely, he will probably see a man 
laboring under the weight of years, or under 
some other physical handicap. This frail man 
is required to put in long hours for small re- 
muneration. Frequently he struggles to put 
things to rights in rooms left in disorder by 
teachers whose excuse is that “the janitor has 
to clean up, anyway.” 

The superintendent will do well to make the 
janitor feel that in his capacity as caretaker 
he is a co-worker with the teaching staff, not a 
menial.* Addressing the janitor by his name 
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will make him realize that he still has status 
as a human being. As the result of considerate 
treatment, reluctant janitors have been trans- 
formed into willing workers. The janitor has his 
opinions, too, about his superintendent, and in 
this respect is ready to exercise his constitu- 
tional right of free speech. 

Cubberley observes that some school heads 
are at a loss to know what to do concerning 
the work of their teachers.* Perhaps this state 
of uncertainty among superintendents and prin- 
cipals is more general than is commonly sup- 
posed. Still, there are sometimes worse things 
than uncertainty. 

“It not infrequently happens . . .,”. writes 
Cubberley, “that a teacher is recommended for 
dismissal by a principal who has never made 
any definite attempt to help her, and who per- 
haps has never given her to understand that 
her work was other than satisfactory... . 
Notes are sometimes left on teachers’ desks, in 
criticism of lessons observed, which lead to 
weeping on the part of teachers.”*° 

He who seeks to appraise the work of others 
should remember that, first of all, he must 
practice self-appraisal.'' That persons exercis- 
ing the supervisory function in our schools are 
not infallible is strikingly indicated by one of 
Barr’s studies.’ For an experiment in the ap- 
praisal of a teaching situation, Barr secured 
the assistance of sixty persons engaged in the 
work of directing supervision. The resulting 
judgments had an average coefficient of correla- 
tion of .30, which means a predictive value of 
only 5 per cent. 


” 


Rating the Teachers 


A number of years ago Rugg took occasion 
to discuss the “unreliability of current typical 
ratings of teachers by principals.’”’* Even 
granting that a teacher’s traits may be scored 
accurately by the use of one of the rating 
scales now so widely in use, it should be borne 
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in mind that the qualities rated may be only a 
small part of the total behavior. Then, too, 
traits of one value in a given situation may 
equal a different value when combined with 
other traits in a different situation. 

Of rating scales as ordinarily used, Ruediger 
writes: “They cause a lot of annoyances, hum- 
iliation, self-consciousness, and apprehension, 
and they give nothing commensurate in return. 
They tend to injure rather than to improve 
instruction.’’** 

While this may be an overstatement of the 
case, it is apparent that there are many pit- 
falls for the inexperienced “rater.’’ The super- 
intendent in the smaller system may well begin 
his work of teacher-appraisal with the assump- 
tion that, after all, few teachers are absolute 
failures. Some teachers are wrongly placed. 
Some teachers are overwearied. Some teachers 
have too little variety in their lives. Some 
teachers are overwhelmed with perplexities. 
Some teachers are afraid of their superiors. It 
is the superintendent’s job to diagnose the diffi- 
culty and help overcome it. Any superintendent 
might profit by giving heed to these rating 
rules: 


1. Obtain information without appearing 
officious or inquisitive. 

2. Make the teacher feel at ease. 

3. Get the co-operation of the teacher. 

4. Be sure that the teacher understands that 
her superiors wish her to succeed. 

5. Give the teacher credit for knowing 
something. 

Most persons are willing to take advice, if 
they are not at the same time subjected to 
humiliation. No one appreciates being con- 
demned categorically, and no one wishes to 
have his shortcomings paraded before others. 

If the superintendent in the smaller system 
cares to make use of a teachers’ rating scale, 
he would do well to develop one prepared in 
the spirit of one used in Oakland, California. 
In this city, at the beginning of the school year, 
each teacher is given a card known as the 
“Teacher’s Aid for Program of Growth.” From 
time to time the teacher marks her estimated 
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progress on the card. This, then, is largely a 
self-rating device. The card is for the teacher’s 
guidance and is not filed or shown to anyone, 
unless the teacher so desires. 

“The concept of supervision has evolved to 
a point where the word is no longer a sign of the 
idea which it is supposed to convey. Today the 
supervisor is recognized in outstanding schools 
as a leader, a formulator, an adviser, a consul- 
tant, a helper, but never as a perfunctory in- 
spector. The relationship between the super- 
visor and the supervised is democratic and 
co-operative.’ 

Much of what has been set forth regarding 
the superintendent’s attitude toward board 
members, janitor, and teachers, applies with 
equal force to his relationships with pupils and 
patrons. While a school executive is unques- 
tionably a “man under authority,” he will be 
wise in not using all the authority he possesses. 
It is better to lead than to drive — and far 
easier, in the long run. The school head should 
not be guilty of vacillation nor of nambypam- 
byism; neither should he be lacking in courtesy 
and human sympathy. In the smaller system, 
each pupil and each patron should feel free to 
approach the superintendent. Even when con- 
fronted by an irate parent, the superintendent 
gains nothing by replying in kind. In such a 
case, the parent is rankling under a sense of in- 
justice, and the opportunity to speak his mind 
will bring a sense of relief. If a patron must 
criticize, is it not better that he address his 
criticisms directly to the school head? There 
are occasions, too, when a patron’s suggestions 
have merit. 

“Supervision belongs to the realm of sympa- 
thetic persuasion and kindly helpfulness that 
must be entirely devoid of any monarchical at- 
mosphere.’’’® “Certain goals may be established 
as worth striving for, and certain activities may 
be listed which supervisors have found success- 
ful, but in the last analysis, successful super- 
vision is unique with each supervisor, being 
conditioned to a large extent by his or her 
unique traits of intelligence, character, and 
personality.’ 





%Enge'hardt, Zeigel, Billett, op. cit., 203. 
%Hunkins. op. cit., 265. 
“Engelhardt, Zeigel, Billett op. cit., 204. 


Concerning Teachers’ Oaths 


The matter of teachers’ oaths continues to 
receive widespread consideration. It receives 
attention from the press; from individuals 
within and from individuals outside of the 
ranks of the teachers; and it receives attention 
from educational organizations, local, state, and 
national. 

Several things stand out clearly in the teach- 
ers’ oath situation. Some of these are: 

1. Teachers, a large majority of them, resent 
the teachers’ oath legislation. 

2. At least 21 states have passed laws re- 
quiring that teachers in public and private 
schools, colleges and universities, take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

3. It is evident from the action of the states 
that the legislative representatives of the 
American people (in 21 states) believe that the 
teachers’ oaths are right and proper and con- 
ducive to the public welfare. 

4. Teachers, or at least most of those who 
express an opinion, believe that the teachers’ 
oath laws have been adopted by the various 
states not because of any conviction on the 





1Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


W.C. McGinnis’ 


part of the legislators that they are desirable, 
but because of the influence of “pressure 
groups” in the population which want to con- 
trol education for sinister purpose, and because 
of the influence of a certain powerful and very 
wealthy man who owns a chain of newspapers. 

5. The opponents of the teachers’ oath be- 
lieve that the oath is conclusive evidence of 
the existence of a movement in this country 
which is a menace to our form of government. 

6. Teachers believe that the teachers’ oath 
legislation is an infringement upon academic 
freedom and a direct attack on freedom of 
speech. 

7. Teachers believe that it is their duty to 
safeguard the teaching profession by opposi- 
tion to teachers’ oath legislation. 

8. Teachers believe that the welfare of the 
public schools requires them to oppose and 
combat teachers’ oath legislation. 

9. Teachers deny that a spirit of commu- 
nism or extreme radicalism exists among them. 

10. Thoughtful people within and outside 
of the teaching profession agree that the pres- 
ent situation, the present agitation, regarding 
the matter of teachers’ oath is bad. 


The foregoing paragraphs make up a state- 
ment of facts which, I believe, nearly everyone 
conversant with the teachers’ oath controversy 
will accept as correct. 

Personally I have not the slightest objection 
to taking an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. The New Jersey teachers’ 
oath reads as follows: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New Jersey, and that I will faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the postion of 

teacher, 
according to the best of my 
principal, etc. 
ability. 

Occasionally some person says that the 
public schools are red and that there is sub- 
versive teaching. To say that the schools are 
red is ridiculous, and to say that there are no 
extreme radicals and communists in the schools 
is equally foolish. There probably are. The very 
great majority of the teachers, nearly all of 
them I believe, are opposed to “subversive 
teaching.” The trouble is that it is very diffi- 
cult to determine what constitutes subversive 
teaching. 
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The Constitution and Liberty 


The United States Constitution has been 
changed by amendments many times. Our form 
of government provides for changes in the Con- 
stitution. But there are extreme conservatives 
who take the position that when a teacher of 
problems of democracy presents to his pupils 
the idea that the Constitution should be 
amended to meet the needs of a changing and 
complex society, that is subversive teaching. 

On the other hand, a common argument is 
that the teachers’ oath infringes upon liberty, 
upon academic freedom, and upon freedom of 
speech. But our liberty, our academic freedom, 
and our freedom of speech all exist only be- 
cause of the Constitution which the oath re- 
quires us to support. It is a sort of Alice in 
Wonderland situation. 

In a recent issue of the New York Sun the 
president of the Teachers’ Union of New York 
City and vice-president of the American Teach- 
ers’ Federation is quoted as having written in 
a letter to President Roosevelt and Governor 
Landon: “The purpose of this teachers’ oath 
legislation is to prevent in the public schools 
the discussion of issues vitally affecting the 
welfare of the American people. If you agree 
with us that the primary purpose of public 
education is to serve public welfare, then you 
will agree also, we are sure, that the schools 
must prepare the minds of the youth of our 
country to act intelligently on public issues. 
They cannot think or act intelligently unless 
they know about those issues.” 

In the same copy of the New York Sun, Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor of education 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is 
quoted as follows: “Freedom of study and 
teaching is vital. Those who would hamper and 
restrict the schools are enemies of intelligence.” 

After reading the above quotations I again 
read the New Jersey teachers’ oath. I am un- 
able to find anything in that oath that can 
“prevent in the public schools the discussion of 
issues vitally affecting the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people.” Are there any issues vital to the 
American people that cannot be discussed by 
a teacher who has taken an oath to support 
the Constitution? 

What about the statement that “those who 
would hamper and restrict the schools are 
enemies of intelligence”? Is that altogether 
true? I think it is not. Like many of the argu- 
ments against teachers’ oaths Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
argument is a half-truth argument. 

The Problem of Pressure Groups 

Consider the pressure-group issue. Undoubt- 
edly pressure groups do from time to time exert 
an influence on public education. But. pressure 
groups are parts of the public, and the public 
schools belong to the public. Pressure-group in- 
fluence is not new. It is a part of the history 
of education. Sometimes the results of pressure- 
group influence have been good. In many 
school systems the influence of pressure groups 
resulted in the inclusion of music, art, health 
education, and safety teaching in the schools. 
On the other hand, sometimes it has resulted 
in the temporary elimination or curtailment of 
essential educational services. Public education 
in our states depends upon public support. An 
important part of that support depends upon 
legislative action. Legislative acts are not 
always wise and desirable. But they do consti- 

tute law. They are enacted by the duly con- 
stituted representatives of the people, and in 
the majority of the cases they represent the 
will of the people. 

Pressure groups undoubtedly have had some 
influence on legislatures in the matter of the 
enactment of teachers’ oath laws. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in applying pressure- 
group influence. There are many pressure 
groups, far too many to list here. A few of 
them are: The Chamber of Commerce, the 
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DR. EDWARD MARTIN 


President-Elect, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Being the senior member, Dr. Edward Martin 
was readily chosen president of the Philadelphia 
board of education, as the successor to the late 
Joseph W. Catharine. For the past year and a half, 
during the entire period of Mr. Catharine’s illness, 
Dr. Martin presided over the board meetings in 
the capacity of vice-president. 

Mr. Catharine’s term of service covers 35 years, 
and that of Dr. Martin 45 years. The latter was 
elected vice-president in 1933. Throughout his long 
tenure he served on important committees and 
has seen many changes in the school system, 
notably in raising the standards for teachers and 
in a more rigid supervision of the children’s health. 





DR. EDWARD MARTIN 


President, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A graduate of Swarthmore Colleze and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Martin began the 
practice of medicine in 1883. In the Spanish- 
American War he was appointed consulting surgeon 
of the Fifth Army Corps. In 1902 he was named 
clinical professor of surgery of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. He relinquished 
his position in 1918 and was made professor emeri- 
tus. During the World War, he served as lieutenant 
colonel in the medical corps. He is on the medical 
staff of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Howard Hospitals, and consulting surgeon to Bryn 
Mawr Hospital, St. Agnes Hospital, and the Nor- 
ristown and Wernersville State Hospitals for the 
Insane. 

Dr. Martin is 77 years of age, still vigorous and 
active, and is continuing to contribute liberally out 
of his vast experience and excellent judgment to 
the educational progress of his community as he 
has to their physical welfare. 








W.T.C.U., the various hyphenated American 
societies, taxpayers’ associations, parent-teach- 
er groups, and teachers’ associations. In some 
states the state teachers’ associations constitute 
powerful pressure groups. The teachers’ asso- 
ciations are certain that their pressure-group 
influence is always exercised for the public 
good, but so too is the taxpayers’ association 
whose influence is opposed to that of the 
teachers. 

Pressure-group influence is never brought to 
bear upon a legislative question without some 
reason behind it. The reason for action by the 
taxpayers’ association is practically always op- 
position to taxes. Many teachers’ associations 
and many individual teachers state that teach- 
ers’ oath legislation represents an organized at- 
tempt by certain groups to control education 
in this country. It is extremely doubtful 
whether that often-repeated statement is 
correct. 
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It is probably true that the teachers’ oath 
legislation kas been influenced to some con- 
siderable extent by pressure-group organiza- 
tions whose attitude has been influenced by 
misinformation regarding the schools and the 
teachers. However, the teachers themselves are 
to a considerable degree responsible for teach- 
ers’ oath legislation. In some cases the teachers 
have furnished what pressure groups and legis- 
lative bodies consider good reasons for teach- 
ers’ oath legislation. In an educational organi- 
zation to which I belong a committee on aca- 
demic freedom presented the following resolu- 
tion and moved its adoption: “Any . teacher 
should have the right to present any point of 
view including his own on any subject.” This 
all-inclusive resolution on academic freedom 
would, in the opinion of many people, provide 
for subversive teaching to such an extent that 
there would be no question regarding iis sub- 
versiveness. 

The turmoil in the ranks of the educators is 
out of all proportion to the seriousness of the 
“teachers’ oath menace.” Many of the educa- 
tors write and speak about teachers being 
“suppressed and gagged.” I have talked with 
teachers in several of the states that have 
adopted the teachers’ oath legislation. At least 
80 per cent of them object to the teachers’ 
oath. They spoke of academic freedom, of being 
gagged, and of repression. But not one of them 
would say that he or she was being suppressed 
or restricted in teaching. Those teachers re- 
sented teachers’ oaths as a restriction on aca- 
demic freedom, but they all admitted that they 
were conscious of no actual impairment of 
their academic freedom as a result of the teach- 
ers’ oath. They could cite no hampering of 
their teaching efforts by their superintendents, 
principals, or boards of education. The issue 
seems to be an academic question in more 
senses than one. 

All of those teachers agreed that there should 
be no advocacy of communism or atheism in 
the classrooms, but a good-sized minority of 
them would not agree that a teacher’s “right to 
present any point of view, including his own, 
on any question” would carry with it the pos- 
sibility of the advocacy of communism if that 
happens to represent the “point of view” of a 
teacher. 

The teachers would do well to attribute some 
honesty of purpose and some regard for the 
public welfare to the legislators in the 21 states 
that have adopted teachers’ oath laws. This is 
so, regardless of the fact that teachers’ oath 
legislation may be undesirable and may be det- 
rimental to the schools and to the public 
welfare. 


NEW PROMOTION SYSTEM IN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Radical changes in the system of promoting pupils 
have been effected in the public schools of Richmond, 
Va., under the direction of Supt. Jesse H. Binford. 
Following a number of teachers’ meetings held during 
the 1935-36 school year, the superintendent in a state- 
ment to his teachers and pr‘ncipals, declared it was a 
tragedy to permit a high rate of failures among the 
pupils. 

Under the direction of Mr. Binford, committees 
were appointed to make a careful study of systems 
of promotion in other cities, and plans were set in 
motion through which special attention is g':ven back- 
ward pupils in order to bring about a higher rate of 
promotion. 

The plan, in brief, provides for (1) a clear recog- 
nition of individual differences among pupils; (2) a 
d'vision of the pupils into groups and their assignment 
to home-room teachers for special coaching; (3) the 
selection and assignment of weak groups to special 
teachers for careful coaching on essentials of the 
course; (4) the assignment of groups of weak pupils 
in junior high school to sympathetic and skilled teach- 
ers in order to offer opportunities for reviewing the 
min'mum essentials in their grades. 

A trial of the plan has resulted in a great reduction 
in the failure rate among pupils in the various schools. 
The average percentage of promotion for the twenty 
elementary schools was 93.7 per cent, the highest rate 
being at Ginter Park School, which was 99. 
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Brooke W. Hills 


New Doctrine for Monroe - XXIII 


It is perfectly possible there may have been subscribers of the 
Monroe /tem who happened to be out of town during the events we 
have been relating, and in consequence were dependent upon the columns 
of Editor Short’s weekly welcome visitor for the stirring news back 
home. From their standpoint it is regrettable that this estimable gentle- 
man, following the startling announcement of Janitor Atkins, had in- 
stantly decided it would be inadvisable for him to leave the scene of the 
Jackson R. Tyrone hearing, and join in the mad dash of a large part 
of Monroe’s citizenry to the newest place of sensation. 

“The grammar school b’ilers are goin’ to bust, and I can’t do nothin’ 
about it!” 

Under ordinary conditions, it is certain Mr. Short would no more 
have missed the opportunity of observing a couple of steam boilers 
mount..upward through the night and the roof of this neighboring 
building, than . . . well, than you or I would. In all. fairness, he can 
hardly be blamed for his ardent desire to take in this impromptu 
ascension. However, as we have clearly shown, Mr. Short’s natural 
craving for the unusual was necessarily tempered on this occasion by a 
high degree of caution. The fact is, his last few hours had been so 
crowded with visits from violently irritated well-diggers and other 
even-more-to-be-feared callers; his mind had been so shaken by un- 
pleasant references to proposed cross-country races in competition 
with ugly bull pups, to say nothing of the effects produced by that 
spirited imitation of an editor eating his own columns word by word — 
a bit of suggestive byplay which had scattered what few senses he still 
had left — well, there was reason enough for him to seek the lights o’ 
home by the quickest and safest path. Under the circumstances, his 
soliloquy as he stumbled along the darkest parts of the darkest streets, 
is understandable. 

“Catch me going near the grammar school! Why, I wouldn’t go over 
there if I knew that lunkhead Atkins had fixed it up so those boilers 
would take turns chasing each other around the building. . . . (Hope- 
fully) Maybe that confounded Hamilton will get too near one, and it’ll 
blow him right out of the county. It wouldn’t hurt my feelings any if 
the other one should land that young upstart of a Peter Barron in 
kingdom come, and forget about bringing him back... . If I get 
home alive I’ll be thankful. . . . (Angrily) No, sir! I don’t care if the 
whole darned town blows up; and this is the last time /’// get mixed 
up in such a mess, and I don’t give a cuss who knows I say so!” . . 

The last fifty yards were achieved by means of the adjoining back 
alley and a record-smashing dash for the kitchen door and safety. And 
so to bed. . . . Mr. Short was quite willing to call it a day... 

Yes, it és regrettable that this refusal of Mr. Short to expose himself 
further to these terrifying local hazards, made it well nigh impossible 
for him to launch into those lurid headlines which would have embel- 
lished his description of what took place at the grammar school. But 
though these items never did reach the front page, for the sake of our 
own record we present almost verbatim the impressions of one of the 
participants in this section of the evening’s delightful program, the 
report in this case being furnished by one of the cast of the Senior 
Show. 

“You see, it was like this. We were all set to rehearse at the high 
school; but during the last period the coach sends word they’re going 
to have that show-down with Tyrone tonight, and the auditorium will 
be taken, so we’ll have to go over to the grammar school, instead. That 
news isn’t so good because most of us were figuring on getting into the 
hearing and see what’s going on; but while we were wondering if we 
should put up a kick, Mr. Barron comes along and says Mr. Hamilton 
wants us to keep out of the row and not go near it; so, of course, we 
skip it and let somebody else have our seats at the fireworks. 

“Well, the janitor is a guy named Atkins, and he was good and sore 
because he had it all fixed up to go around to the high school and chip 
in his two cents for old Tyrone, if he got a chance, but now he’s got to 
stick to the job, instead. He’s late in getting over; and when he sees us 
waiting at the front door, he puts on a regular act, and says we’re more 
bother than we’re worth, and shoots off more kind words like that. 
Then the coach gets up on her ear, and gives him a bawling out, and 
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tells him if she hears much more she’s going to report him to Mr. 
Hamilton. He gives her a dirty look and says ‘You would,’ but I 
notice he lays off pretty quick, and then in we go, and him getting 
madder by the minute. 

“It’s mighty cold in the auditorium, and we pretty nearly froze 
while we’re changing our clothes in the rooms off the stage. So we took 
turns going down to the engine room and asking for more heat, and 
this old duffer gets ugly all over again, and jaws back at us and hollers 
and yells and carries on to beat the band. Well, of course, as soon as 
we see he’s at it again, we take him for a ride, and he puts on an 
elegant exhibition, and we have a swell time, and what else does he 
expect? But after a while he says he’ll see we get all the heat we want 
and how; we hear him banging things around in the basement, then 
the outside door slams, and we know he’s gone out somewhere, so 
there won’t be any more fun. So we get down to business on the play. 
Pretty soon the pipes start rattling and thumping, and it’s beginning 
to feel more like a school and less like a morgue, when one of the girls 
says it smells awfully funny. Everybody notices it, and goes sniffing 
around, and it gets worse and worse. We’re trying to figure out what it 
is, when all of a sudden there’s a fierce noise and a lot of steam blows 
into the room and up and down the first floor, and you’d think you’re 
in a fog, it’s so thick. And while we’re monkeying around, the outside 
door bangs again, and the next second we hear somebody let out a 
yell, and then this old coot comes charging into the hall, his hair just 
standing on end and his eyes sticking a foot out of his head, he’s so 
scared. He hollers to get out quick before the boilers bust and kill us 
all, and he’s going for help; then he tears out of the building and we 
can hear him running just as tight as he can jump down the street. 

“Well, this is a swell note, and the kids grab their clothes and start 
to pile out in a hurry, and the noise getting worse and worse, and the 
coach trying to be sure the whole gang’s on the way out. We get to the 
door and then somebody asks where old Bill Ryan is, and we yell for 
him; right away we hear him hollering he’s in the dressing room, and 
he wants to come, you bet; but he can’t because some sucker has gone 
off with his pants, and he’ll be darned if he’s going to parade all over 
Monroe without any pants on. Then he says if he ever does catch the 
guy who got away with his pants, he’ll knock his head off for him the 
first thing tomorrow morning, even if he gets kicked out of school for 
starting a scrap; and come to think of it, he’s pretty sure he knows 
who pulled this dirty trick and he’s going to knock his head off, 
anyhow. 

“He carries on so, we almost die laughing and forget all about the 
imminent peril we’re in; and old Bill hears us and gets madder’n ever, 
and says he can’t see anything funny about facing death without a pair 
of pants on, and an awful cold night in the bargain. All the while the 
pipes are thundering away and the top of the room is so full of steam 
it makes you think of the milky way, and we can hear old Bill pranc- 
ing around and hollering what he’d like to do to us, and just then. . 
blam! Everybody let out another yell because all of a sudden the 
racket stopped. Gosh, it was so quiet it scared you more’n the noises; 
while we’re trying to figure this out, we hear somebody call out ‘hello,’ 
and when we look around there’s Mr. Hamilton walking into the room. 
Most always he sort of smiles when he speaks to you; but he isn't 
smiling any, now, and then we see he has a great smudge on one side 
of his face and his coat is all dirty. He asks the coach mighty sharp if 
she knows where the janitor is, and you can see he’s so mad he is fit to 
be tied, but before she can say a word the show begins again outside, 
and it sounds as if every automobile in town’s tearing into the drive- 
way. The next second we hear about a million people running through 
the hall and up and down stairs, and everybody hollering and wanting 
to know if the boilers have busted yet, and everybody yelling back 
they can’t see any signs so far, though they haven’t taken a look at 
the roof; and then, in comes that janitor, and is his face red! He 
skirmishes around a little, and when he sees Mr. Hamilton he looks 
kind of silly and says, 

“Tt just beats all how quick you got that steam under control; I 
swan, I never seen anything like it before in my life.’ 

“Mr. Hamilton starts to say something but he doesn’t get a chance, 
for Mr. Benkert, who is president of the board, and Bob Towson and 
some other school-board members come pushing through the crowd; 
and believe me, they look pretty serious, and Mr. Benkert kinda chokes 
and says, 

“What did you find was the trouble, Mr. Hamilton?’ 
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“<‘T found the engine room full of steam, the safety valve roaring, 


the door to the ash pit propped wide open, and the janitor missing — 


from the building.’ 

“Ves, and I saw this janitor hanging around the door to the high- 
school auditorium off and on the best part of the whole evening!’ says 
Bob Towson, sort of shoving up in front. 

“<Tt’s a lie!’ yells this bird Atkins. ‘I was down there fer only a 
second! You’re all lying about me, and we’ll fix you for this!’ 

“Bob Towson gives a little jump when he hears this, and turns kind 
of white, and you can easy see the scene is becoming tense, when we 
hear old Bill hollering again from the dressing room, and he says now 
he knows who got away with his pants, and it’s the janitor and he 
can prove it; the next second he comes dancing out in his shorts, 
madder’n anybody, but it wasn’t such hot judgment on his part, for 
the place he picked to appear was right smack on the stage. The crowd 
almost falls dead, they’re so surprised to see Bill waltzing around there 
and shaking his fists, and then they let out a howl of laughter you 
could have heard a mile away. Right then Mr. Benkert turns to this 
guy Atkins and tells him to report at his office tomorrow morning at 
ten o’clock; then he calls out that while he doesn’t care to cut short 
the evening’s entertainment, he guesses it’s about all the excitement 
the town can stand for one night, and everybody goes home... . 
Gosh, what a swell time we had, except old Bill; wonder what he told 
his folks when he showed up at home without his pants!” 

* * * 

. . . Swell? Possibly yes, for some. But not for this used-up, young 
Mr. Hamilton; not so swell to pass off this terrible evening as if it 
were something that could be taken in one’s stride, something that 
could be told his wife with an amused chuckle. . . . And there was 
the next day to be faced, and the continuation of the hearing, and what 
in the world was the matter with Short, and why did those three board 
members act so strangely . . . there are those whistles in the valley, 
again. ... 

Next morning in the office. An office now run, so it seemed to Hamil- 
ton, merely as an adjunct to school courtrooms and hearings; a tele- 
phone busy with matters far, far away from those academic and extra- 
curricular affairs that had so intrigued him, back in Roseland. Two 
reporters out from the city to secure his comments on the events of 
the night before; bright young men with queer, square cameras, who 
begged him to pose at his desk for his picture: “There is a good deal 
of interest about this Tyrone case, and, of course, our paper circulates 
throughout the suburban area.” . . . Why should these school troubles 
in Monroe, troubles which were beginning to seem to him to be purely 
personal — why should these be hawked about the countryside? .. . 
“About as much privacy as a goldfish’; yes, that just about sums up 
a school job, thought he, bitterly. ““No, I don’t want you to print my 
photograph. No, that is final. I know the policy of your paper; you 
have to secure my permission, first. Sorry, gentlemen; get your news 
elsewhere.” . . . A telephone call from his wife; a special writer had 
appeared at the house, a smart young woman, who wanted his wife 
to tell her “how far a school superintendent’s wife is privileged by 
convention to assist her husband in a town fight.” . . . Hamilton’s 
laughing, but more than half-meant remark, “Waiting on the front 
porch? Call a cop and have her run out of town!” .. . Perfectly 
swell, this notoriety. 

. . . Ten o’clock in the morning in Benkert’s office. Janitor Atkins 
on the carpet. This frowzy individual, with his “O’course, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, you’re boss; and whatever you say about school is perfectly O.K. 
with me, and always has been. But I couldn’t find hide nor hair in the 
rules you gave us janitors about our keepin’ schools open at night for 
children from the high school. Now I see what you mean, and I'll tell 
the other janitors you want us to keep ourselves ready, so’s the build- 
ings can be open at night if somebody calls us up unexpected like.” 
. . . Sly devil! Making it appear to Benkert and the others present 
that the organization was planned no better than this, that he kept his 
subordinates on the job from early morning until late night. . . . Mr. 
Benkert’s curt “That’s enough, Atkins; you may consider this a final 
warning,” bringing the seemingly humbly apologetic answer, “Yes, sir; 
thank you, sir. I'll not forget this.” . . . Fair enough words, but two- 
edged; no, Atkins would not forget this — nor ever forgive. 

. . . Noon and after. . . . Even this endless day was passing, and 
now Bill Dobson in the office; bluff old Bill, with — at any other time, 
a wildly humorous entrance — head cocked to one side in an intently 
listening attitude, one foot slowly pawing the floor in front of the 
other, for all the world like a man tiptoeing into the first cold plunge 
of the year . . . his sudden, scuttling rush for the chair backed against 

the wall; his sigh of triumphant relief, “By Judas, Smith; I fetched it 
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again, didn’t I!” . . . His aggrieved reply to Hamilton’s surprised 
exclamation, “Why Smith Hamilton, why how you talk! Of course, 
I’m .a little skittish coming in here, as long as I know that crazy 
teacher’s hanging around, who’s likely to come bouncing out any 
second and wind a couple of yards of woodpile around your ears, if he 
catches you when you aren’t looking. And last night at the hearing it 
certainly seemed to me as if your editor’s another fellow who’s got 
a couple of banging blinds. What’s the general idea, Smith? What kind 
of an emporium are you running, anyhow?” .. . Yes, this was the 
same old incorrigible Bill Dobson; and this was his way of letting him 
know he was around and ready to be counted in at the final show- 
down — and a dark suspicion explaining Short’s peculiar antics of the 
night before grew to an absolute certainty as Hamilton surveyed the 
guileless countenance before him. . . . “All right, Bill, and thanks a 
lot. No, no, I won’t worry.” ... ° 

. . . Brave words, these; quite in line with that promise to set up 
and make permanent a mew doctrine for Monroe. No, he wouldn’t 
worry; and yet there was Miss Ross out there, worrying over the 
situation. Not anxious for herself, he reflected; as competent a girl as 
she will have no trouble getting another job. Why do I say that — 
another job? J’m not on trial; wonder if I’m a little upset because 
those three board members seemed to herd by themselves at the hear- 
ing? I can’t see how they can possibly vote for Tyrone. Fiddlesticks! ° 
It'll come out all right. What’s the use of fussing like this? Be cheer- 
ful, you poor fish; laugh it off; don’t worry; keep your head up. 
Tonight will wind up this performance, and won’t it be a relief to get 
back to normal. . . . Darn it, I wonder if I ever will? 

And all day long, over and over, back and forth, around and around 
— always back to the same questions, always the same haunting worry. 
. . » “Oh, Miss Ross; guess I’ll go home a little early and take the 
family out for a ride before supper. Can’t work all the while. If any- 
body wants me, tell them — oh, tell them you’ve gone home, too. . 

I don’t care what you tell them, as long as I have a little peace!” . . . 

But even in the car, “That’s an awfully pretty place, Dad; can we 
come here for a picnic lunch some night this summer, the way we used 
to find such nice places all the time we lived in Roseland?” . . . His 
own boy, this; perfectly happy to be “exploring” again; and yet this 
summer — where might they be this summer? He glanced back into 
the mirror; his wife saw his look and instantly smiled; tough on her 
to have to take a beating like this. . . . 

* * * 

And now back again in the auditorium, and the board in their places 
as the night before. Direct examination and cross examination; Tyrone 
on the stand, denying charge after charge, admitting occasional faults 
with the observation that he was sticking to the truth, no matter how 
much it might hurt his cause. His apparently strenuous effort to speak 
respectfully of the board, of Hamilton; yet, continual references, ap- 
parently reluctantly made —references to his own willingness, ex- 
pressed time and again, to help out the new superintendent; offers of 
assistance made in the friendliest possible spirit yet turned down with- 
out as much as a word of appreciation. With apparent regret he men- 
tioned his attempt to master his hurt feelings when he saw this stranger, 
Peter Barron, pushed into the front rank of the faculty, over the heads 
of tried and true teachers with years and years of employment in 
Monroe. His voice choked for a long moment as if with an emotion 
he was fighting hard to control, as he stated that he had tried to 
adjust himself to the ideas of this young newcomer to Monroe; that 
sometimes he wondered, himself, if he were not really beginning to 
grow old after nearly a generation’s service in this school, that perhaps 
he should step aside that youth might be given the place he had 
occupied so long. . . . Every word, thought Hamilton, was just so 
much balderdash -— words, words, that meant nothing, despite their 
fine sound; phrases which were so many figments, despite their clever 
construction. Impossible that any sensible person would be deceived 
by this testimony; and yet the room was quiet, and people were lean- 
ing forward, the better to hear; and Benkert was furiously scribbling 
on the yellow paper before him. . . . 

And now all the testimony was in, and once more there was a rustling 
of legal documents, and piling of books, preliminary to the summing 
up; and again the same buzz of conversation as during the other oc- 
casional recesses, only the voices seemed higher pitched to Hamilton 
than before: there was something strange about this. And while he 
wondered, there was quiet again, once more strained attention. The 
short, thick-set man standing behind the counsel table, bending for- 
ward from his hips, leaning back a bit from his shoulders. Counsel for 
Tyrone, beginning; oh, yes, thought Hamilton, Benkert told me the 
lawyer for the defense will sum up first. .. . A good speaker, this 
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man; interesting, very; has a way with him. Would be very convincing, 
if he had anything to say of consequence. . . . No argument in what 
he is saying; one might almost call it a speech. . . . Pretty effective 
phrase, that: “We see, as it were, in these two combatant characters 
the impetuous, dashing, relentless torrents of spring as compared with 
the serene, quiet-flowing waters of early autumn. Yet, still waters flow 
the deepest; and leaves of autumn are brightest and most admired.” 
Yes, pretty phrases, these; but what have these oratorical similes to 
do with Tyrone’s absolute inability to get along with children, his com- 
plete unwillingness to work in harmony with the other teachers, let 
alone the administration? Why not get down to brass tacks? That, 
thought Hamilton, is what J would do; and he shrugged with im- 
patience... . 

Yet here are more allusions, this time references to good and faithful 
servants who had earned through years of service the joys of their 
reward. Very effective, Hamilton reluctantly admitted to himself, the 
skillful use of these half-veiled quotations; very effective, this build- 
ing up emotion with answering emotions; these silences answering 
silence. Yes, he is a good lawyer; Benkert was right when he proph- 
esied that this man would be his own best witness for the defense of 
Jackson R. Tyrone: with his simple, quiet, frank manner, entirely free 
from rancor, giving constantly the impression of a pleasant man talk- 
ing in an intimate and sincere way with his friends. Simple enough; 
yet weaving, constantly and imperceptibly weaving by manner and 
word, a pattern of common understanding and sympathy, in which the 
speaker, and the board, and Tyrone, himself, were part of the warp 
and woof —a pattern, which by its very nature, could not for years 
include this young man who did not understand how to get along with 
older men, for this was the implication. Indefinite, yet wholly definite 
in its subtle appeal to these older men, in its subtle grouping of them 
all with bonds of mutual age and understanding. . . . “Another word, 
gentlemen, and I close. I offer no other argument, I make no other 
plea. I speak to you only as a mature man to other mature men like 
yourselves, like my client——- we men who have lived long enough to 
realize that the shadows are lengthening a little in the west; we mature 
men who ask only to look on with tolerant eye as inexperienced, im- 
petuous, sometimes intolerant youth brushes past. I ask you only to 
consider this case from the viewpoint of tolerant, mature men, whose 
philosophy of life has broadened and ripened — as I hope mine has — 
in our years of travel down the highway of life. We older men can 
understand; we older men will judge with that fairness, that dignity, 
with that mutual good will which answers today, as it did two thou- 
sand years ago, that age-old question, ‘And who is my neighbor?’ I 
have finished.” 

Words, words; nothing but empty, sounding words — but very effec- 
tive. Effective in that they restored Tyrone to a position of dignity in 
the minds of many who remembered the first part of the hearing as 
something very much like a broad farce, with Short, Tibbs, and other 
defense witnesses filling the roles of comedians. Effective, in that 
Hamilton was set off against these older men as a young, impetuous, 
rather intolerant youth with a great deal to learn about human nature. 
Meaningless expressions, these fine words; yet there was the board’s 
lawyer shaking his head as he slipped his pencil back in his pocket; 
and there were those three board members with their eyes fixed on 
Tyrone; and there was that instant burst of applause from a large 
part of the audience, stilled only as counsel had risen and had secured 
quiet with a deprecatory half bow of acknowledgment and wave of 
the hand. And now, his work virtually complete, he was quietly waiting 
in his place at his own end of the long table, this veteran artisan; wait- 
ing with a half smile on his face; waiting with the same good-natured 
look with which the expert regards his finished task; waiting, and prob- 
ably with a forgivable curiosity, to see his opponent undertake to break 
through this unseen yet sturdy wall which he had erected so skillfully 
this last half hour. 

. . . A good lawyer, this; plenty good to satisfy this crowd or any 
crowd, be it in Monroe or any other community. Plenty good, this 
lawyer, as a necessary adjunct in this orthodox but ridiculous business 
of attempting to settle a school controversy. Foolish? Senseless? Yes! 
Yet it happens again and again in these school systems of ours. You 
know it, and I know it. Yes, thoroughly satisfactory, fine entertain- 
ment; great stuff for the many who follow the band, no matter where 
it leads or what the occasion. Don’t blame the lawyers, either, for their 
share in these performances, any more than you would the actors in 
some show you do not approve. 

Great stuff, all this; but, after all, isn’t it just a little bit rough on 
the kids? .. . 

Here, now, is counsel for the board making his first move, and the 
crowd leaning forward to see what the man will do. I wonder, thought 
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Hamilton, how our man feels to be on the spot. If he’s worried, he 
doesn’t show it; awfully deliberate, the way he sort of rocks back and 
forth against the table, marking on the papers with his glasses .. . 
why doesn’t he get started? Maybe he figures people will forget the 
other fellow while they’re wondering why he waits so long before begin- 
ning? . . . Well, he’s begun; doesn’t seem at all excited; mighty 
pleasant speaking voice; you’d almost think he’s trying to imitate Tyr- 
one’s lawyer: “I must admit I have been very much impressed with 
my learned opponent’s summary of the virtues of his client. It has been 
a pleasure to hear this gifted orator; I consider myself flattered in that 
I have been selected as competent to oppose him; I congratulate him on 
his wonderfully fine presentation of such material as he has been given 
with which to work. I sincerely hope some time, counsel, to have the 
greater pleasure of hearing you, when you are not encumbered by the 
handicaps inevitable in the handling of your present case. I am sure, 
too, that the members of the board who, as jury in this controversy, 
have had the privilege of hearing you, may well congratulate themselves 
on this opportunity. Yet, after all, gentlemen, we are here to determine 
the fitness of Jackson R. Tyrone to continue as a teacher in the Monroe 
public schools. We are not here to consider as an academic proposition 
the contrasting merits of youth or middle age, nor to consider the 
propriety or impropriety of keeping a teacher on the public payroll, 
simply because he has managed to hold his job twenty-five years 
Fa ««% 

And so on, straight to the end of a businesslike, matter-of-fact, 
straightforward summation. Here were no flowers of rhetoric; fair 
enough, thought Hamilton . . . possibly a little too gentle in his treat- 
ment of Tyrone? Well, abuse is not argument; mustn’t forget the big 
advantage in having a competent lawyer like Benkert on the board: he 
won't be fooled, either by a spell-binder or a mere vilifier. . . . 

The board received the case a few minutes after eleven. “They'll 
return in an hour or so,” guessed their counsel as he glanced at his 
watch and fumbled for a cigar. “They can’t decently reach a decision 
in much less time. Guess I'll step outside for a little while and stretch 
my legs a bit.” ... 

The board re-entered the auditorium at ten minutes past two; as the 
spectators hastily took their places, and the counsel table filled again, 
Hamilton heard Towson’s quick retort to some low-voiced remark from 
the member following him to the platform, “Well, all right, then! I 
heard you the first time.” Benkert rapped sharply for order. 

“Clerk will call the roll.” 

“All present.” 

“The board has heard the evidence in the case of Jackson R. Tyrone. 
What is your pleasure?” 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that the charges against Jackson R. Tyrone 
are sustained by the evidence; and that Jackson R. Tyrone be and 
hereby is dismissed from the employment of the Monroe Board of 
Education.” 

It was Perry, of course. Everyone knew where he stood, yet there 
was an ugly murmur of disapproval from a corner of the room. 

“Just a moment!” curtly interrupted Benkert. “I'll have no further 
expressions of approval or disapproval while the business of the board 
is being conducted.” After a short silence, “Is there a second to the 
motion?” 

“T second that motion.” 

“Motion seconded by Mr. Summers. Are you ready for the question?” 

“Question!” 

The roll was called alphabetically. Five minutes later, by vote of the 
Board, Jackson R. Tyrone was no longer a teacher in Monroe high 
school. The last member voting was Bob Towson. And his quick “Aye” 
decided the issue. For while Benkert, Perry, and Summers voted to 
dismiss Tyrone, the other three members, looking squarely at the au- 
dience out in the auditorium, voted “No!” 

Of such stuff are people made... . 

Hamilton mechanically pushed his way through the milling crowd, 
a crowd that jeered and hooted as he passed, a crowd that roared its 
approval as Tyrone stood for a moment in the brightly lighted entrance 
to the building. ‘““We’ll have you back in a month!” and “Watch us 
get those crooks at election!” . . . That’s so, thought Hamilton; all 
four come up next month. It wouldn’t happen once in a million years 
— and here it has happened. 

. . . He thought he could still hear the shouting as he turned into 
his own driveway. There was his wife, framed in the door which she 
had flung open at the sound of his wheels in the gravel: “Cheerio, muh 
lad!” . . . It was their own foolish little code, long remembered from 
their days together as boy and girl. . . . “Oh, I know what’s happened, 
but — cheerio!” 

. . . The door closed behind them. . . . 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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In Whom Do the Constitutions Place Control of the 
Common Schools? 


Clarence E. Ackley, Ph.D.* 


(Continued from October) 


3. The County Superintendent 
The constitutions of 19 states make provi- 
sions for the office of county superintendent. 
All of these states, except Massachusetts and 
West Virginia, are in the southern or western 
groups. 


TABLE X - LIMITATIONS ON THE OFFICE OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
IN THE CONSTITUTIONS OF 1936 
(Explanation of citations etc. given at end of the Table) 
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KEY TO CODE OF THIS TABLE: 

The numerals refer to article and section of the state con- 
stitution containing the provision; e.g., 9:5 means Art. 
IX, Section 5. 

Small letters refer to subdivisions of the column heading, 
listed in full under A, B, C, etc., below; e.g., in Column 
A, “a’’ designates “chosen by State Board of Education.” 

COLUMN A—HOW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ARE 


CHOSEN Frequency 
a.~- By State Board of Education ................ 2 

b. -- By Voters of each County ................-. 10 

c.~- Time and Manner to be determined by Legislature 6 

d.-- As County Charter Provides ................ 1 
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g.— State Board Appoints, if Local Fails to do so.. 1 
COLUMN B— COMPENSATION FOR COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS: 
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b.—- Fixed by County Charter ............ 1 
c.—~- Maximum Set by State Constitution .... 1 


COLUMN C—TERM OF OFFICE FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS: 
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COLUMN D — QUALIFICATIONS FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS: 
a.—A Qualified Voter in the County ............ 6 
"Director of the Bureau of School Administration and 
Finance, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


b. — Women Shall be Eligible .................... 3 
c. — Qualifications to be Defined by Law .......... 4 
d. — Qualifications to be Defined by State Board .... 2 


COLUMN E— POWERS AND DUTIES OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS: 
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COLUMN F—CONTROL OF THE OFFICE DEFI- 
NITELY ASSIGNED TO THE STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE: 

@. — Connie OF Tie GIRS on ccc ccc ccccescccncs 1 
b. — Change in the Office ..... Pe ee ee 4 
c. — Abolishment of the Office . 


a) Manner of Selection (A, Table X). The 
manner of selection is prescribed in 16 consti- 
tutions. The most common method is that of 
election by the voters of the county, by the 
provision of 10 constitutions. In the constitu- 
tions of Massachusetts and Mississippi, it is 
provided that the choice shall be made by the 
state board of education; in Louisiana, by the 
parish boards; in Virginia, by the boards of 
each magisterial or city district, but if these 
boards fail to make a choice, then the state 
board shall appoint; in California, in whatever 
manner the county charter provides, and in six 
states, it is definitely stated that it shall be left 
to the legislature to determine the manner of 
selection. 


b) Compensation (B, Table X). Eleven 
constitutions set up provisions regarding the 
compensations of the county superintendent. 
Ten of these provisions are to the effect that 
the compensation shall be fixed by law, but, in 
California, the matter is determined by the 
county charters, and in Wyoming, the state 
constitution sets up a schedule providing a 
salary range of $500 to $1,000 per annum. 

c) Term of Office (C, Table X). Twelve 
constitutions prescribe the length of term for 
this office. In seven constitutions, the term is 
limited to two years; in three, it is limited to 
four years; in California, it is determined by 
the county charter: in South Dakota, the limit 
is four consecutive years, and in Montana, the 
incumbent continues in office until his successor 
qualifies. 


d) Qualifications , QD, Table X). Twelve 
constitutions define’ fhe qualifications for the 
office of county superintendent. In six states, 
he must be a qualified voter in the county. In 
three, it is expressly provided that women shall 
be eligible for the office. In four, it is stated 
that the qualifications are to be defined by law. 
In Louisiana and Virginia, the state board of 
public instruction shall define the qualifications. 


4. Local Units and Agents 


The state constitutions have gone much 
further than one would expect in setting up 
limitations concerning local details pertaining 
to the common schools. In fact, only four states 
(Arkansas, Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
York) have constitutions that are entirely 
silent regarding the local organization and con- 
trol of common schools. 

a) District Boundaries (A, Table XI). In 
24 of the states, restrictions have been written 
into the constitutions regarding the boundaries 
of school districts. In 11 instances, the consti- 
tutions state that the legislatures may divide 
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counties into school districts. In seven constitu- 
tions, it is provided that any incorporated 
town or village may be a district. In six, pro- 
hibitions have been set up te prevent special 
or local legislation changing boundaries or 
creating new districts. In five, there is a sim- 
ilar provision against special or local legisla- 
tion to regulate the affairs of local districts. 
Three require approval by a referendum vote 
of the electors of the district before any dis- 
trict boundaries may be changed. Three pro- 
vide that districts may be created separate or 
independent of town or city. Virginia makes 
each magisterial district the basis of school 
districting. California, South Carolina, and 
Texas have given definite sanction in their con- 
stitutions to the creation of districts embracing 
parts of two or more counties. 


b) Number of Schools (B, Table XI). 
Fifteen constitutions have made some mention 
of the number of schools to be provided; usu- 
ally, however, the provision is very vague or 
general. The most frequent prescription, ap- 
pearing in 13 constitutions, is that one or more 
schools shall be provided in each district. Ver- 
mont specifies that there shall be a competent 
number of elementary schools in each town and 
one or more grammar schools in each county. 
Minnesota makes the township the unit, de- 
claring that there shall be a thorough system 
in each township. 


c) Types of Local Boards (C, Table XI). 
In 34 of the constitutions, the type of local 
board is either definitely mentioned or clearly 
implied. In 17 of these cases, the type is 
named. In four states (California, Florida, 
Kentucky, and North Dakota) a county board 
is designated. In Louisiana, it is called a parish 
board. In six states (California, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, South Carolina, and Virginia) 
various types of district boards are named, 
and in a like number of states (California, 
Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, Ohio, and Utah) 
city boards are called for. 

In 17 constitutions, no definite name or 
title is used in designating the local board, 
but there is clear indication as to the type in- 
tended, namely: County boards in 20 states; 
district boards in 17 states; city boards in 12 
states, and township boards in one state. The 
totals, therefore, expressed or clearly implied, 
are: county, 25; district, 23; city, 18; and 
township, 1. 


1. Provisions for Organizing the 
Personnel 


The qualifications, -compensation, term of 
office, number of members, and the manner 
of their selection are details concerning officers, 
agents, and employees which pertain to the 
organization of the system of common schools. 
The constitutional provisions and limitations 
regarding these topics have already been pre- 
sented in the sixth article of this series. At 
this point, it is appropriate to consider their 
powers and duties, in order to ascertain how 


the constitutions contemplate the control of — 


the common schools through their instrumen- 
tality. 
2. Powers and Duties 


a) The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction (E, Table VIII). The constitutions 
show a strong tendency to leave to the legisla- 
tures the task of defining the powers and du- 
ties of the chief state school executive. Fifteen 
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KEY TO CODE OF THIS TABLE: 

The numerals refer to article and section of the State Con- 
stitution containing the provision; e.g., 5:46 means Article 
V, section 46. 

Small letters refer to subdivisions of the topic of the column 
heading, as detailed below; e.g., in Column A, ‘“‘d’’ desig- 
nates “The legislature may divide the counties into 
districts.” 

COLUMN A— DISTRICT BOUNDARIES, CREATING OR 
CHANGING: Frequency 
a. — Referendum required; vote of majority of the 

votes of electors voting in district required 


to permit change of boundaries............. 3 
b. — Special or local legislation shall not be enacted 

to change boundaries or create districts...... 6 
c. — Special or local legislation shall not be enacted 

to regulate affairs of local districts.......... 5 


d. — Legislature may divide counties into districts... 11 
e.— Any incorporated town or village may be a 


PE Seelvovadeneasacbitesoaensaeeseus 7 
f.— District may be separate or independent from 

ES Aree Cee ree ero rr rrr 3 
g.— May embrace parts of two or more counties... 3 


h. — Each magisterial district basis of school district 1 
COLUMN B—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS: 


a.— One or more in each district................ 13 
b. — Competent number in each town; one or more 
grammar schools in each county............ 1 


c.—A thorough system in each township. 


COLUMN C—TYPES OF BOARDS MENTIONED OR 
CLEARLY IMPLIED: 


a.— County Boards definitely mentioned............ 4 
b. — Parish Boards definitely mentioned............ 1 
c.— District Boards definitely mentioned.......... 6 
d.— City Boards definitely mentioned.......... x. 
e.— County Boards clearly implied................ 20 
f. — District Boards clearly implied............... 17 
g.—City Boards clearly implied.................. 12 
h.— Township Boards clearly implied.............. 1 


COLUMN D— POWERS AND DUTIES OF LOCAL 
BOARDS: 

a.— Shall not be prescribed by local or special 
ere 
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b. — Have control of instruction in schoo!s of their 
respective districts (Colo. 9:15; Fla. 12:10) 2 

c.— Power to levy and collect district school taxes 
Sk WSN icadaave ae acnrdeesehebeekas 1 


constitutions, by their complete silence, leave 
the whole matter in the hands of the state 
legislatures. Twenty-nine others definitely state 
that, in whole or in part, these powers and 
duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Fifteen constitutions name the state super- 
intendent as a member of the state board of 
education, and two add that he shall be a 
member of any board controlling public edu- 
cation. Fourteen name him as a member of 
the state executive department. Nine define 
his duties as “general supervision of public 
education.” Three require him to make a re- 
port to be transmitted to the state legislature 
through the governor. New Mexico and Okla- 
homa provide that his powers and duties shall 
be prescribed by the state board of education. 

b) The State Board of Public Instruction 
(G, Table IX). The constitutions show a very 
strong inclination to take away from the legis- 
latures the control of the functions of the state 
boards of public instruction. Eighteen different 
provisions regarding their powers and duties 
appear on the list of restrictions written into 
the constitutions. The control of state school 
lands and funds is their most frequently men- 
tioned responsibility, appearing in fourteen 
constitutions. Next in frequency is the super- 
vision of common schools, named thirteen 
times. Twelve constitutions specify that, their 
powers and duties shall be prescribed by law, 
and seven, after enumerating certain powers 
and duties, add that others shall be prescribed 


by law. The constitutions of California and | 


Virginia require the state board to provide, 
compile, and adopt a uniform series of text- 
books for the elementary schools, while the 
constitutions of Colorado and Utah quite as 
emphatically provide that the state board 
shall not have power to prescribe uniform 
textbooks. In Louisiana and South Carolina, 
the board shall prescribe qualifications and 
provide certificates for teachers. In Florida, it 
is vested with the power to remove subordinate 
school officers for cause; in California, with 
power to cause textbooks to be printed by the 
state printing office; in Iowa, to appoint a 
secretary to be executive officer of the board; 
in Mississippi, to appoint county superintend- 
ents with the consent of the senate; in Vir- 
ginia, to present to county authorities lists of 
those eligible for the county superintendency; 
in Iowa, with the large power and responsibil- 
ity of providing for a system of common 
schools; and in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Iowa, it may make rules and regulations with 
the force of law, subject, however, to the final 
approval of the legislature. R 

c) The County Superintendent (E, Table 
X). Only thirteen of the state constitutions 
contain provisions regarding the powers and 
duties of the county superintendent. In ten of 
these, it is explicitly stated that they shall be 
designated by law. However, in California, 
Nevada, and West Virginia they are to per- 
form such duties as the state land commis- 
sioners may direct; in North Dakota and in 
South Dakota, they are to serve as members 
of the county board of appraisal of school 
lands; in Colorado, they are ex officio commis- 
sioners of lands in their respective counties; 
in California, with the county boards, they are 
to examine and certify teachers; and in Loui- 
siana, their powers and duties are to be pre- 
scribed by the state board of public instruction. 

d) Local Boards (D, Table XI). Twenty- 
five of the constitutions are silent as to the 
powers and duties of the local boards. Twenty- 
three specify that their powers and duties shall 
not be prescribed by local or special legisla- 
tion. Two (Colorado and Florida) state that 
these boards shall have control of instruction 
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in the schools of their respective districts, and 
one (Florida) adds that they shall be given 
power to levy and collect district school taxes. 
It would seem, therefore, to be the general 
intent of the state constitutions to leave to the 
legislatures the responsibility of defining the 
powers and duties of local boards, restricting 
the legislative power in this matter only to the 
extent of forbidding special or local legislation. 


(To be concluded in December) 


Carrying the People 
With You 


John H. Butler 


Two men were talking at lunch. 

“Certainly I voted against it,” said one. “Half 
a million dollars for school buildings in these hard 
times? I should say not —at least so long as we 
have the present school board and superintendent.” 

“Yes — but, if what they said about the crowded 
condition of the schools is true, don’t you think 
we ought to have new buildings?” The other was 
a bit apologetic. 

“Did you vote for the issue?” asked the first 
sharply. 

His companion flushed: ‘““No—TI’ll have to ad- 
mit that I didn’t vote at all.” 

The vehement one shrugged his shoulders. “And 
there you are. You didn’t vote. I voted against it 
because I was sick of the way that crowd runs 
things.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean!” the other exploded. “Here’s 
what I mean. They run the schools to suit them- 
selves. So long as everything is going all right and 


‘they have plenty of money, you don’t hear a word 


from them. I have three children in school and I 
don’t know any more about the school system and 
the way it’s run, than I know about a school sys- 
tem on Mars. 

“I pay taxes—plenty of them—to support 
these schools. Why shouldn’t I be told how that 
money is being spent? I send my children — three 
of them —to these schools. Why shouldn’t I be 
told what kind of training they are getting? 

“Oh, I know the alibi the superintendent gives 
us. He says we don’t take an interest in our 
schools; that we don’t make any attempt to find 
out about them. He forgets that we are busy men. 
He doesn’t seem to realize that we can’t run around 
visiting our children’s classes. Most of us would 
understand very little of it, if we did. 

“Tt seems to me that it is up to the superintend- 

ent and the school board to keep us informed about 
what our schools are doing, and to keep us in- 
ormed constantly. Since they spend our money 
and have our children in charge it is more reason- 
able to expect that they should account to us, than 
that we must blunder around investigating for 
ourselves. 

“Even when we do try to investigate, we cannot 
understand it. We are not school people with train- 
ing in school methods. They can tell us about the 
schools far better than we can find out by ourselves. 

“But what do we have here in this city? Nothing. 
Since the last bond-issue election, the only school 
news in the papers has been a wail about salary 
reductions, and the school budget, and athletic 
news. 

“Bah! I’m sick of them. I know ten times as 
much about the way a packing plant runs its busi- 
ness, or how the Bell Telephone Company operates, 
than I do about the way the school board and su- 
perintendent run the schools of this city. Nor do - 
I own any packing plant or telephone stock. I 
merely read what I see in the papers. Those com- 
panies must think it is worth while to tell folks 
about the services they have to render. It’s mighty 
odd that the school board and superintendent, who 
spend our money and are responsible for the edu- 
cation of our children, make no effort whatsoever 
to carry us along with them, to keep us informed 
about how they are spending our money and edu- 
cating our children. Do they think they can do 
what they please, without consulting us, or even 
letting us know a thing, for ten years; and then, 
when they want to maintain their salaries, or put 
up a building they put on a revival meeting cam- 
paign and expect us to vote the funds without a 
murmur. Those days are gone forever.” 
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That “We” Spirit 


James A. Hall’ 


The success of any group in a common 
undertaking depends on and is proportional to 
the interest and enthusiasm brought to the task. 
The successful leader is one who can foster and 
encourage an attitude which is productive of 
these desirable attributes. Education, engaged 
in the molding of the lives of the children of 
today, may well give heed to the problem im- 
plied in the above statement. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting chal- 
lenges in the administration of schools at the 
present time is that of guiding the institution 
so that the inhibitions brought about by con- 
flicting plans and misdirected efforts shall be 
reduced to a minimum. This is not a problem 
for the teachers alone, but is of importance to 
the pupils as well. No matter how well organ- 
ized a corps of teachers may be, much of this 
organization is rendered useless if it is not sup- 
ported by a similarly organized student body. 

The problem is not new, and all school sys- 
tems have at some time made efforts to solve 
it. However, in this as in other matters involv- 
ing human beings success comes only after 
careful planning and much tedious labor. 
Briefly then, the problem is that of unifying 
the school. Many principles enter into the so- 
lution of this, but six of the most necessary, 
upon which success depends most directly, are 
as follows: 

1. The students and teachers should be made 
conscious of their ability and power when act- 
ing as a unit. This is the basis of a school’s 
success. Unless school heads and teachers real- 
ize that efficiency is increased when they are 
acting in harmony with other people, they are 
likely to fail in achieving this unity. Nothing 
succeeds like success. Every man likes to feel 
identified in some way with a group that does 
things, and if schoolmen discover that the 
school is such a group and capable of great 
things, attitudes quickly change from the pas- 
sive to the active. The responsibility in this 
matter does not stop when the attitude is 
awakened; it must be maintained. Some proj- 
ects involving the whole school should be in 
operation at all times. 

By what means can the ends of unity be ac- 
complished? Each school must solve this prob- 
lem for itself. Student self-government and 
honor system are perhaps the most useful 
means of arousing school spirit. Common and 
widely used activities are the school paper, con- 
tests, and campaigns for such general activi- 
ties as community health, a needed new build- 
ing, an issue of bonds, etc. Contests for the im- 
provement of attendance and tardiness may be 
undertaken, provided desirable social traits, as 
well as school conditions, are emphasized. Con- 
tests of any kind, however, must be handled 
with care so that they do not interfere with 
instruction but fit naturally into place. 


Developing the “We” Spirit 


In all these undertakings the objective 
aimed at must be the realization of the power 
of the combined group. This objective cannot 
be reached and held by calling attention con- 
Stantly to results. It is better to place all under- 
takings, as well as personal acts of pupils, on 
a school basis. Breaches of discipline must be 
regarded as offenses against the whole school. 
The tardy pupil has lowered the efficiency of 
the school; the boy who has played hookey 
has wasted more than a dollar of the school’s 
money; classroom disturbers have not only a 
bad effect on the class where they occur, but 
they lower the efficiency of the school as a 


-_ 


Principal, Mineral County High School, Creede, Colorado. 





whole and make it less desirable as a social 
institution. Each administrator must, of course, 
adopt disciplinary methods best suited to his 
personality; each case of discipline must be put 
on the basis of the individual’s responsibility 
to the society of which he is a part. If this is 
done effectively, the realization of the school’s 
power will come naturally when the occasion 
arises. 

2. The administrative plans of a school sys- 
tem and of an individual school must be so 
definite that there can be no possible cause for 
misunderstanding on the part of teachers and 
pupils. The executive must know what is to be 
accomplished, how, and when. Teachers and 
students lose respect for a superintendent or a 
principal when they discover a lack of definite 
purpose in his work, and when they find him 
guilty of contradictory policies and practices. 
The administrator must have well-settled con- 
victions and a broad outlook; he must look 
steadily forward and plan for the future if he 
desires to accomplish the purposes of the 
school. 

3. Flexibility is an essential quality of a 
school administrative program. In any plan of 
administration, rigid adherence to outworn 
ideas is futile. The school executive must be 
ready to consider any constructive suggestions 
which come from teachers and even from pupils 
and parents. Anyone who has an idea which 
may improve the conduct of a school deserves 
to have it considered, unless it is definitely im- 
possible of acceptance. Many of the best ideas 
in school practice have come from members of 
the school board, from teachers, and from 
parents. The wise executive clearly recognizes 
that he cannot depend upon himself for all in- 
novations and improvements in the work of 
the school. He must be on the alert for sugges- 
tions and must know how to take advantage 
of new ideas which come to him. 

4. The discharge of the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity to the pupils is a problem for the school 
executive. The pupils in any school are en- 
titled to the full time and the best instruction, 
as well as the sympathetic care and companion- 
ship of the teachers, during the entire school 
day. In fact, the teacher’s responsibility extends 
beyond the school day and outside the school 
building. The teacher who follows private and 
personal activities during school time has no 
place on the staff of a present-day high school, 
and should be immediately awakened to her 
responsibility. The teacher’s school time 
belongs to the pupils and they should have it. 
None of the larger objectives of the school can 
be achieved unless every teacher co-operates 
heartily. The teacher who persists in outside 
activities deserves to be discharged. 

5. The pupils owe an obligation to the 
teachers and to the school which must be en- 
forced. No type of activity on the part of 
pupils can be tolerated so long as it tends to 
increase the burden and worries of the teach- 
ers, or to interfere with the effectiveness of the 
daily instruction. A definite stand taken and 
maintained by the principal and the superin- 
tendent will avoid much inefficiency. It is an 
excellent plan to call an assembly of the pupils 
at which no teachers are present, and to work 
out a code of ethics which is reasonable and to 
which the pupils must agree. Such a code must 
be constantly maintained. A similar code, out- 
lining the rights of pupils, may be worked out 
as one of the activities of the teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

6. The “we” spirit can be developed in any 
school if the responsibility of the organization 
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DR. ROBERT T. BAPST 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, New York. 


DR. BAPST APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT IN 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Dr. Robert T. Bapst, who has recently succeeded Dr. E. C. 
Hartwell, as superintendent of schools at Buffato, N. Y., is 
the first native of the city ever to hold the office. 

Dr. Bapst was born in Buffalo, and after graduating from 
the elementary school, attended the Canisius High School and 
Canisius College. He was graduated from the latter institution 
with a B.A. degree when only 19 years of age, and the 
following year was given a Master’s degree. Later he attended 
the University of St. Louis, where he received the Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Bapst began his educational career in the Canisius High 
School as instructor in English and mathematics. Later he was 
made professor of English in Canisius College. 

Entering the Buffalo school system in 1908, Dr. Bapst be- 
came principal of Public School 35. In 1914, he was made 
responsible for the organization of a high school in South 
Buffalo, and the following year he was made principal of the 
high school. In 1932, he was appointed associate superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary education, a position in which 
he was especially successful because of his work in the unify- 
ing of the high schools on a new uniform basis. 

Dr. Bapst was first considered for the superintendency in 
1915, when he was requested by the late William H. Fitz- 
patrick, Democratic leader, to allow his name to be presented 
for the Democratic nomination for the office. At that time the 
superintendent of schools was elected by popular vote, and 
Dr. Bapst refused to make the run against Superintendent 
Emerson, Republican candidate for re-election. Since 1918, the 
New York State School Code has changed the office of superin- 
tendent in Buffalo from an elective to an appointive office. 

Although Buffalo was the first city in the country to create 
the office of superintendent, Dr. Bapst is the first native 
Buffalonian to hold it. Dr. Bapst is well known as a public 
speaker, is an intensive reader, speaks, French, German, and 
Italian, and is considered an authority on Latin. 





to the community is fully respected. In fact, 
this responsibility can be made one of the 
strongest motives for developing this spirit. 
The school executive must remember that the 
school is organized for the instruction of the 
children of the community, and that the 
parents are compelled by law to send their 
children. The school is one of the primary 
social agencies, and the instruction of the chil- 
dren is the one function of the school which is 
the only reason for the employment of super- 
intendents and teachers. There is no way to ob- 
tain and retain the respect of pupils better than 
to insist that the purposes for which the school 
is organized suall be respected. Every activity 
of the school, particularly the extracurricular 
program, must be developed and limited with 
this thought in mind. 

If the six principles thus discussed are de- 
veloped properly, there can be no doubt that 
most causes for friction will be removed, and 
a fine school spirit will exist. A school whose 
students and teachers are conscious of their 
combined power, who respect the rights of one 
another, who follow plans which are definite 
but flexible, and who understand the primary 
purpose of the school, is bound to be a happy 
place in which to work, and is certain to be a 
successful community institution. 
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Economies that May be Achieved Through 
the Scheduling of School Bonds 


Philip A. Cowen’ 


It is commonly known that the total pay- 
ments for principal and interest increase as the 
term of years is extended or as the rate of in- 
terest becomes greater (Table 1). However, it 
is probably not so commonly known that a sub- 
stantial saving may be eifected by a careful 
scheduling of bonds for redemption. 

The pressure of other financial obligations 
may compel a board of education to forego the 
most economical method of handling a given 
bond issue, but in the absence of such pressure 
uneconomical procedures are often followed. 
Uneconomical procedures for the board of edu- 
cation and taxpayers usually mean profitable 
securities for the middlemen and for the in- 
vestors. 

Rates of interest are but slightly within the 
control of the local school board. Rates of in- 
terest bid on an issue may vary together with 
the premium offered so that a saving may be 
made by choosing the bid which gives the 
lowest net cost. Even in this aspect boards may 
be fooled by the lure of a seemingly large pre- 





TABLE I. The Approximate Total Cost of 
Principal and Interest with Equal Annual 
Payments on a Bond Issue 





of $100,000 
Rate of Term of Years 
Interest 15 30 
3 per cent $125,650* $153,050 
6 per cent 154,430 217,870 
Pr(i+r)" 
Total payment = 
(1+r)*—1 
= principal 
nm = number of years 


r rate of interest 


*The total cast of interest and principal for any bond issue 
may be obtained by using the following formula. The amount 
of the equal annual payments is obtained by dividing the 
figure thus obtained by the term of years. 





mium which tends to offset a higher rate of in- 
terest (Table 2). 

In deciding upon the term of years for 
which an issue is to run, it should always be 
kept in mind that the shorter terms are cheaper 
in the end although the annual payments are 
larger. The term should be just as short as the 
funds available annually will permit (Table 3). 

Assuming that a term of years is decided 
upon, several plans of scheduling the bonds for 
maturity may be followed. One of the most 
common is equal annual payments of principal 
and interest. There are two extremes in con- 





TABLE II. Comparison of $100,000 Bond Issues of 
Different Rates of Interest and Amounts of 
Premium Needed to Equalize the 
Total Cost Equal Annual 


Payments 
Premium Premium 
Needed Needed 
to Equalize to Equalize 
Rate of Cost of 4.5 4 Per Cent 
Interest Total Cost PerCentIssue Higher Interest 
3.0 $125,650 $14,000 $4,570 
3.5 130,220 9,430 4,690 
4.0 134,910 4,740 4,740 
45 =i‘ 4,890 





trast to this middle course. One begins with 
small payments of principal, deferring large 
payments until the later years of the issue, 
whereas the other begins with large payments 
of principal and concludes with small payments. 
The last plan is the cheapest in total cost. 
New York State has amended its law govern- 
ing the issuance of school bonds to the effect 
that any annual installment on principal shall 
not exceed by more than 50 per cent the 





‘Research Assistant, Educational Research Division New York 
State Education Department, A bany, New York. 


smallest previous annual installment.? This 
plan will force New York Staie school districis 
to a less expensive plan for most bond issues 
than the pian of equal aanual paymenis of 
principal and interest. ‘the amoums saved wiil 
be greater with the longer-term issues and with 
the issues at higher rates of interest. 





TABLE III. Average Annual Payments (Approxi- 
mately Equal) of Principal and Interest on 
a $100,000 Bond Issue 


Rate of Term of Years 
Interest 15 30 
3 per cent $ 8,376.70 $ 5,101.67 . 
6 per cent 10,295.33 7,262.33 


However, an issue of $1,000,000 at 3 per 
cent interest for 15 years may be printed in 
$500 denominations and paid off so as to 
achieve practically equal annual payments of 
principal and interest and also comply with the 
New York State law. Apparently three factors, 
size of denomination, rate of interest, and term 
of years, affect the possibility of complying 
with the New York law and also approaching 
equal annual payments of principal and in- 
terest. 

The denomination in which the bonds are 
issued may be a factor in securing economy. 
In 15- and 20-year issues, $1,000 denomination 
bonds are cheaper than $500 denomination 
bonds. In 25- and 30-year issues, $500 denomi- 
nation bonds are cheaper than $1,000 denomi- 
nation bonds (Table 4). 





TABLE IV. Comparison of the Total Cost of 
$100,000 Bonds Issued in $500 and $1,000 
Denominations at 3 Per Cent for 
15 Years and for 30 Years 

Term of Years 


Denomination 15 30 
$ 500 $125,725 $153,295 
1,000 125,590 


154,240 








2Ch. 723, Laws of New York 1936. 


Problems in 
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Slight savings may be effected by using a 
combination of $500 and $1,000 denomination 
bonds. For example, $100,000, 3-per-cent, 30- 
year bonds scheduled as nearly as possible to 
obtain equal annual payments of principal and 
interest with the denomination of bonds $500, 
the cost would be $153,295. This cost may be 
reduced to $153,040 by introducing $1,000 
denomination bonds after the issue has run 18 
years. 

Such a combination of denominations would 
not give a saving in the case of 6-per-cent, 30- 
year bonds. For issues at 6 per cent and 30- 
years, the $500 denomination bonds are cheaper 
so long as equal annual payments of principal 
and interest are sought. 

But under the New York State law consider- 
able saving will result. An issue of $100,000 at 
6 per cent for 30 years would cost $217,150 
with $500 denomination bonds scheduled to 
obtain practically equal total annual payments. 
This cost would be reduced to $203,920 by 
conforming to the New York law. However, in 
the first case the average annual payment 
would be approximately $7,262. In the second, 
it would vary from $4,770 in the last year to 
$9,000 in the second year. ; 

This saving would be made by starting the 
payments on principal at $3,000 instead of 
$1,000. Aside from the pecuniary advantage 
of the new law a benefit would be derived from 
early reduction in bonded debt, thereby mak- 
ing way for subsequent indebtedness and tend- 
ing to reduce the expensiveness of overlapping 
bond issues. 

The following statements summarize the im- 
portant points to be considered for the most 
economical scheduling of school bonds: 

1. Keep the term of years as short as pos- 
sible. 

2. Sell to the bidder offering the lowest net 
cost to the school district. 

3. Have the bonds scheduled for redemp- 
tion so that the largest payments that the dis- 
trict can afford to make toward the reduction 
of principal occur in the earlier years. 

4. Have the bonds printed in a denomina- 
tion or combination of denominations so as to 
achieve the lowest total cost. 


the Hiring of Local Teachers 


Otis E. Young, Mount Vernon, Indiana 


While the passing depression has brought on many 
new problems to be faced by those responsible for the 
conduct of schools, there are old problems that have 
been accentuated by the abnormal times. Among these 
is that of proper consideration of local candidates 
for teaching positions. 

When business is prosperous and labor is in demand, 
there is generally less tendency for pressure to be put 
upon the schools to employ local talent, simply be- 
cause the candidate is a resident. 

Under ideal conditions the matter of residence should 
not be considered in hiring teachers. The attitude of 
every board of education and superintendent should 
be to employ the best staff of teachers possible, with- 
cut regard to residence. In time of stress, it seems to 
be natural for many communities to feel that local 
applicants should receive preference. 

It has been a duty of the writer to interview in- 
coming freshmen in a state teacher-training institution, 
in an effort to determine their fitness. Each prospec- 
tive student is asked: “Have you been guaranteed a 
teaching position upon graduation from college?” 
It is surprising to note the large number of affirmative 
answers. The logical inference that these people had 
built up. good records in high school and therefore 
were sought is not warranted, for in the writer’s ex- 
perience, they do not stand out scholastically in col- 
lege, nor do they rate superior in practice teaching. 
Serious doubt must be cast upon the statement that 
positions are promised to high-schooi students of 
superior abilities. These observations are borne out in 
a study by Dean Henry L. Kriner, of the California 
(Pa.) State Teachers’ College, who found in _1927 
that 12.6 per cent of the students in that institution 


had been promised local teaching positions by the 
time they had graduated from high school. That these 
students were quite truthful was revealed by a later 
check-up, which showed that upon graduation, these 
young people entered upon the positions that had 
been promised them. Thus, it would appear from the 
limited data presented that a considcrable number of 
local teaching positions are awarded as personal fa- 
vors far in advance of certification. 


The Home Girl’s Argument 


The leading argument for the home-town girl urges 
that she represents a family which has assisted in 
building up the community. The father is a taxpayer 
and as such deserves first consideration. Absurd as 
this sounds, it is used widely. The logic is the same 
as the proposal that home merchants be patronized 
exclusively, even when their prices are higher and their 
goods inferior. If this policy were followed, the death 
of trade would result and the social system would be 
so inbred that we would revert to the tribal stage. 

Among the factors that have welded the nation 
into a homogeneous whole have been rapid transpor- 
tation, the easy exchange of products, and mobility 
of population, all of which have led to sympathetic 
understanding and mutual esteem among the citizens. 
It is a travesty that the school which is so largely 
responsible for the advancement of civilization takes 
a leading part in a retroactive movement. The best 
one can say for hyperlocalism in teacher selection is 
that it grows out of selfishness and ignorance of the 
motives which cause a democratic government to 
maintain a system of public education. It has back 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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The Thornton 


Fractional Township 


High-School 
Building Program 
at Calumet City, Ill. 


A. V. Lockhart’ 


The Thornton Fractional Township High- 
School District organized in 1924, completed its 
first building in February, 1925. An extensive 
addition was finished in 1929 which made the 
school large enough for 900 high-school stu- 
dents. The cost to the district of building and 
equipment was in excess of $600,000. Fire of 
undetermined origin on December 20, 1933, 
destroyed the school building and contents, 
except a few fireproof rooms in the first-floor 
level of the old structure. 

In spite of the urgency of the situation prog- 
ress in rebuilding was slow, due to uncertain- 
ties regarding finances. The insurance settle- 
ment finally yielded $410,000. Current tax 
levies produced $65,000 more for building pur- 
poses. The Federal Public Works Administra- 
tion came to the rescue of the district with a 
direct grant of $192,000. Meanwhile, William 
S. Hutton, an experienced and successful archi- 
tect, of Hammond, Indiana, was busy with 
plans and specifications for a modern, fireproof 
plant to house 1,200 students. The old struc- 
ture was completely torn down and removed, 
with the exception of a small portion of the 
central foundations, and the basin of the old 
swimming pool. 

Construction work on the building was begun 
in the spring of 1935, and the building was 
completed ready for occupancy in February, 
1936. The academic portion of the building, 
in the form of a large block U, faces north on 
Pulaski Road, and is two stories above the 
ground-floor level. On the left, and facing east, 
are the two gymnasiums. The large gymnasium 
is somewhat higher than other portions of the 
structure. The extreme dimensions of the build- 
ing are 336 feet in length and 250 feet in 
depth. The site is 621 by 592 feet. 


The Building 


Fronting Pulaski Road and sufficiently far 
from it for a spacious lawn, the new high 
school presents an imposing appearance. It is 
constructed of brick, with terra-cotta and stone 
trim, producing a pleasing color harmony. Its 
architectural treatment is modern with a 
balanced restraint throughout. The front en- 
trance, as well as the public entrance to the 
large gymnasium, is characterized by beauty 
and simple strength. At the main entrance, the 
large metal grilles and the lofty granite col- 
umns, surmounted by life-size figures of in- 
fancy, youth, and old age develop an atmos- 
phere of charm and mysticism. 

The school grounds are being developed and 
landscaped as a WPA project. Grass, trees, and 
shrubs will be planted. The athletic grounds 
are at the rear of the building. These have 
already been graded and tiled so that they may 
be firm and free from excess surface moisture. 
As the school site is mostly sand, it was nec- 
essary to grade to the proper level and cover 
with eight inches of black soil mixed with peat 
moss. The estimated cost of this project was 
$54,000. In the near future the athletic grounds 
will be fenced and equipped for night games. 

The fire impressed members of the board 
with the fact that every school constructed of 
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combustible materials is a prospective firetrap, 
so that the small added cost of a fireproof 
building was held justifiable. A building of 
noninflammable materials was decided upon to 
insure the community for a long time against 
another serious interruption to good school- 
work, 
The Classrooms 


Thornton Fractional Township High School 
was planned with specific objectives in mind. 


It was constructed to effectuate the program of 
studies which twelve years of experience had 
indicated was reasonably satisfactory for the 
community served by the school. The school 
operates on seven-hour periods daily. The in- 
creased financial burden of ever-mounting en- 
rollments has forced the organization of larger 
classes. Large classes can be taught in most 
rooms and all rooms have been arranged for 
multiple uses. For example, special rooms such 
as science and sewing may be used, when nec- 
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essary, for academic classes. The room capaci- 
ties are as follows: 

Four Science rooms, 36 students each 

Typewriting room, 82 

Shorthand, 47 

Bookkeeping, 48 

English, one, 45; three, 42; one, 38 

Mathematics, one 45 and two, 42 

Latin, 36 

Home economics, two, each 36 

Mechanical drawing and two shop rooms, each, 32 

History and social science, one, 42; two, 36; two, 34 

Art, 24 

Study halls, one, 71, and one, 102 

Library reading room, 200 

Band and music room, 450 

Public speaking room, 204 

Two small conference rooms provide facili- 
ties for meetings of small groups of teachers 
and pupils. 

All rooms have indirect electric lighting and 
are provided with ample outlets to care for the 
needs of visual education or for apparatus 
needed in custodial care. Regular classrooms 
throughout the building have fixed-type seat- 
ing, with study-top desks and swivel seats. 
Slate blackboards are used in all classrooms. 
With the exception of the mathematics and 
Latin rooms these boards are located only on 
the front walls. Each classroom is fitted with a 
cork bulletin board. The English and the social- 
science rooms have additional bulletin boards 
to facilitate the display of good work and per- 
tinent visual materials. All classrooms have 
bookcases built in. Social-science rooms have 
extra bookcases because of the large number 
of reference books needed in this field. 

Science rooms serve the dual purpose of 
laboratories and classrooms. Each has large 
storage closets and built-in equipment. The 
student tables are of the Lincoln type. The 
fixed science equipment is as simple as pos- 
sible so that science rooms may serve more 
than one purpose. Each science teacher’s desk 
is unusually long, to give ample room for ap- 
paratus used in demonstrations. Each of these 
is equipped with hot and cold running water, 
compressed air, gas, and with direct as well as 
alternating electric current. Should the trend 
be toward the teacher-demonstration type of 
laboratory work, the school is ready for it. 


The Library 


The library unit, consisting of a large read- 
ing room 66 by 71 feet has been effectively 
treated with sound-deadening material. It has 
a stack room for several thousand books, and 
an office and workroom for the librarian. The 
walls of the reading room are paneled in wood. 
All exterior windows in the room have art 
glass. The large window between the main cor- 
ridor and the reading room is of a lovely amber 
color which is very pleasing to the eye. At 
present the capacity of the reading room is 
200. The library equipment consists of counter- 
height shelves, standard library tables and 
chairs, a complete charging unit, bulletin 
boards, a file and card-index unit, a magazine 
rack, a rolling table, and a book wagon. The 
charging desk, shelves, and reading tables are 
covered with dark-green linoleum. Adjoining 
the reading room are two study halls which 
may later be used for sub-libraries. The school 
is committed to the policy of giving each stu- 
dent one library period daily. 

Adequate provisions have been made for a 
complete physical-education program. The 
swimming pool, measuring 30 by 60 feet, is 
located in a large sound-treated room. Per- 
manent bleachers give seats for 160 and there 
is standing room for many more persons. 


The Auditorium-Gymnasium 
The school board could not justify an ex- 
penditure for $100,000 for an auditorium of 
the theater type. Therefore, a large combina- 
tion gymnasium-auditorium was constructed. 
On one side of it is a stage 24 by 57 feet, with 
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sufficient height to fly all scenery. Below the 
stage are dressing and storage rooms. The 
playing floor is laid out with a standard inter- 
scholastic basketball court. Additional lines 
and bankboards enable four teams to practice 
simultaneously. Across the court, opposite the 
stage, are permanent bleachers of the stadium 
type, providing for 1,200 persons. Under these 
bleachers are storage rooms, a checkroom, a 
boxing and wrestling room, a visiting-team 
room, and toilets for the general public. En- 
trance to the gymnasium is independent of the 
main building. When chairs are placed on the 
playing court, to care for public events of a 
nonathletic type, the seating capacity of the 
room is 2,200. Mention should be made that 
there is a splendid motion-picture booth, with 
telephonic communication from booth to stage. 

Adjoining the large gymnasium is a small 
gymnasium for girls, with a free floor measur- 
ing 47 by 70 feet. Its location makes it acces- 
sible for boys when not used by the girls, and 
its proximity to the stage makes it available for 
a large group when awaiting appearances at 
public entertainments on the stage. This gym- 
nasium has a separate exit to the playground. 

On the first-floor level are two restrooms for 
use of the teaching staff. Near the girls’ gym- 
nasium is a modern health clinic which consists 
of four rooms as follows: waiting room, two 
examination rooms, and a toilet room, with a 
combination shower-tub arrangement. 

Near the main entrance, facing north, are 
the offices. They are: large office for the super- 
intendent and the board of education, a general 
office for the routine business of the school, 
one office each for the deans, a bookroom, 
toilets, storage rooms, and an ample vault for 
the protection of school records. These offices 
were built en suite so that all records of the 
school are centralized and are quickly acces- 
sible to teachers and administrative officers. 

The ground floor houses several features of 
special interest. On the east are two large shop- 
rooms for practical arts, with an additional 
lecture room. A sound-treated bandroom, under 
the girls’ gymnasium, has a seating capacity 
of 450. This unit has a stage, dressing rooms, 
a drinking fountain, two toilets, a uniform 
room, and a room for instrument storage. With 
its separate outside entrance this room, which 
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is used for student social affairs, can be en- 
tirely shut off from the rest of the building. 
The heating plant, the filters, and the air-con- 
ditioning units are located on the ground floor. 


The Cafeteria 


On the west side of the building is the cafe- 
teria unit, consisting of a faculty dining room 
seating 30 persons, a student dining room seat- 
ing 525 which is also used as a study room, a 
room for serving food, and a complete kitchen 
with storage and washrooms. The dining rooms 
are equipped with linoleum-covered tables and 
bentwood chairs. Food may be purchased in 
the serving room, or at two lunch counters in 
the main dining room. The kitchen is com- 
pact and is equipped with the latest labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

Since the school is not located near the 
center of population, a large room for the 
storage of bicycles has been provided. Access 
to this room is by an inclined walk. It can, 
readily be converted if needed, into a printing 
or practical-arts shop. 

When entering the building visitors are im- 
pressed with the spacious corridors and beau- 
tiful staircases. Primary corridors are 14 feet 
in width and secondary corridors are 12 feet. 
There are more than 1,200 built-in lockers in 
alcoves and in corridor walls. The beauty of 
the corridors is heightened by the use of terra- 
cotta wainscoting, with mottled pink field, 
finished with black base and cap which lends 
a modern effect to the wall treatment. This is 
further emphasized by the use of black onyx 


wall drinking fountains. Doors, woodwork, and 
interior trim are finished in oak. Corridor and 
classroom floors are of asphalt tile in alternate 
black and red squares. The marginal trim is 
black. 

The citizens of the Thornton Fractional 
Township High School District have been more 
than pleased with the finished building. Every- 
one concerned with the building operations co- 
operated to the fullest extent. Mistakes were 
few, and extras were almost entirely eliminated. 
There were also few delays due to the reliabil- 
ity and competence of the several contractors. 
Much praise is due to the officials of the 
Public Works Administration for their splendid 
help and supervision throughout the construc- 
tion. The board of education consisted of five 
members: John Huck, president; Theodore 
Maciejewski, secretary; Julia Kowalski; Otto 
Fulker; John T. Shupryt. Mr. Walter Demp- 
kowski recently succeeded Mr. Shupryt as a 
member of the board. 


THE SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
OF SCHOOL SITES 


The choosing of a site for the erection of a 
new schoolhouse is not in every instance an 
easy task. Those who bear the responsibility 
of making a choice may have clearly in mind 
a section or district where a schoolhouse is 
needed. They may have estimated the present 
and prospective pupil attendance, the avoid- 
ance of traffic lanes, the problems of accessibil- 
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ity, environment, and ground area, and then 
discover that some vital facts have been over- 
looked. 

Experience has taught that mistakes in the 
selection of school sites may prove costly both 
in money and educational efficiency. This 
applies with particular force to growing com- 
munities. Here a timely anticipation of the en- 
croachments of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises upon residential districts and the conse- 
quent shifts in population may avoid a perplex- 
ing aftermath. 

Hence, a scientific approach to a new school- 
house project is not only desirable but neces- 
sary as well. This implies a survey which will 
bring all of the essential factors within the 
grasp of the school authorities and enable them 
to act intelligently and judiciously. 

An abundance of literature is at the com- 
mand of school officials. The subject has had 
the attention of such experts as the Engel- 
hardts, Strayer, Womrath, Moehlman, Noff- 
singer, Holy, Mort and others who are agreed 
upon the fundamentals which apply to the 
selection of school sites. They hold that acces- 
sibility, environment, healthfulness, and size 
and form of sites are the determining factors. 
In the matter of accessibility they have esti- 
mated that the walking distance of elementary 
pupils should be held within the one-half and 
one-mile radius, and that of high-school stu- 
dents within one and one-half to two miles. 
When they speak of healthfulness they have 
in mind drainage, sanitation, playground facil- 
ities, and the like. 

The location of a school site involves the 
question of cost. Several sites may be offered 
at various prices. The ideal site may be held 
at an exorbitant price. If so, shall the school 
authorities proceed toward condemnation 
proceedings, or bargain for an open sale? 
Which method will prove most expedient and 
economical? The courts usually hold to the 
assessed valuation. 

The true value is usually determined by the 
sales, if any, of surrounding properties which 
is supposedly reflected on the tax rolls. Such 
value is best determined where there is on the 
one hand, a willing seller, and on the other, 
a willing buyer. But there is the landowner, 
who is hard pressed for money and who will 
sell at a sacrifice, as well as the landowner 
who does not care to sell unless he can receive 
a fancy price. 

Then, too, the element of time is likely to 
figure in a property transaction. We recall an 
instance where a Pacific Coast city was offered 
a piece of property for a school site. The board 
of education delayed action in the matter with 
the result that some months later it bought the 
property at an advance of $28,000. The owner, 
realizing that the school authorities wanted this 
property, raised his price accordingly. Similar 
experiences have been encountered elsewhere. 

Likewise, prospective planning in growing 
districts has led to some peculiar experiences. 
A school system in a western city was o‘fered 
a site at $750 but declined it. Ten years later, 
it was sold at $135,000. Another school board 
was offered a site at $1,000, and a few years 
later paid $12,000 for it. Where the school 
authorities can be assured of a population 
growth, the matter of prospective planning for 
school sites is worthy of attention. 

This brings to mind the expediency of exec- 
utive school-board sessions. Negotiations of this 
kind must be carried on with the same discre- 
tion that is observed in private transactions. 
Premature publicity in proposed real-estate 
transactions engaged in by school authorities 
is certain to become a costly affair. When a 
decision has been reached as to the most desir- 
able site for the location of a new school build- 
ing, an option should be secured, one which is 
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One of the first considerations a board of 
education should give to the operation of school 
busses is the factor of safety. Any motor ve- 
hicle, except pleasure cars, having a seating 
capacity of seven persons or more and regularly 
employed for the transportation of pupils, can 
be considered a school bus. Most school author- 
ities like to think, however, of a school bus as a 
motor vehicle having a seating capacity of 
from 30 to 50 pupils. 

Whether or not the board of education owns 
its busses or contracts for them, a great num- 
ber of safety features should not only be con- 
sidered, but required. The chassis should weigh 
not less than 4,000 pounds to carry a body 
seating 39 pupils. In fact, it should have a 
minimum of 100 pounds of weight for each 
pupil to be carried. Such chassis should be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary truck models of cor- 
responding carrying capacity. Not more than 
one third of the body should extend beyond 
the rear axle of the chassis. According to truck 
manufacturers, 60 per cent of the load should 
be placed in front of the rear axle and 40 per 
cent behind, in order to secure a proper dis- 
tribution of weight between the front and rear 
of the chassis. Proper piston displacement of 
the motor and the rear-axle gear ratio should 
enable a bus loaded to capacity to take a 3- 
per-cent grade in high gear on a well-paved 
road at 30 miles an hour. 

In writing the specifications for a bus chassis, 
it is essential to provide for the following ten 
points: 

1. A governor —for engine speed, limiting the 
maximum speed of the vehicle to 30 miles an hour, 
or a speed determined to be safe for the bus. 

2. Fuel tank — that the fuel tank or tanks to be 
mounted outside and under the bus body, so they 
may be properly filled, drained, and vented. 

3. Motor exhaust—that the motor exhaust 
extend 3 inches beyond the rear of the body with 
the last 6 inches turned downward. If the exhaust 
is located within 12 inches of the gas tank, it must 
be properly insulated. 

4. Horn—that the horn under normal condi- 
tions can be easily heard at a distance of 100 yards. 

5. Brakes —that hydraulic or air brakes be 
provided for all four wheels, and that each bus be 
equipped with a manually operated emergency 
brake independent of the service brakes and their 
attachments. 

6. Bumpers — that the bumpers, both front and 
rear, be securely attached to the chassis frame. 
Rear bumpers are to be so mounted and guarded 
as to prevent riders. 

7. Generator —that the generator be of suffi- 
cient capacity to operate the starter, lights, and 
any other electrical equipment while keeping the 
battery fully charged. 

8. Battery—that the battery be of ample 
capacity to start the motor and be of standard 
make. 

9. Speedometer —that a speedometer be pro- 
vided with instruments which register the speed 
and mileage of vehicle. 

10. Springs —that the springs be of a type 
which will provide simple resiliency at all loads 
within the capacity of the bus. 

11. Tires —that the tires be of standard capac- 
ity for the load requirements and that the rear 
wheels have dual tires. 

12. Headlights —that the headlights be satis- 
factory for night driving. 

In writing the specifications for the bus body, 
the following minimum requirements may be 
Set: 

1. An all steel school bus body with the specified 
Seating capacity. 

2. That the body construction be entirely of 
structural steel with body pillars of pressed-steel 
channel; side underbody sills of angle iron; arched 
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Safety and Economy in School-Bus Transportation 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN FIND GREAT ENJOYMENT IN RIDING TO SCHOOL WHEN BUSSES ARE PROPERLY 
CONSTRUCTED AND EQUIPPED WITH EVERY DEVICE FOR SAFETY 


type roofed construction with steel bolts; all-metal 
roof; all exterior body panels of patent level sheets 
and guard rails. (Body construction to be as listed 
or equal, depending upon the requirements of the 
State Department of Education.) 

3. That the size should be approximately 21 feet 
long, 66 inches high and 90 inches wide for inside 
dimensions. (These dimensions will vary the seat- 
ing capacity of the bus.) 

4. That the seats should consist of 14 three- 
passenger, forward-facing ‘seats, providing a mini- 
mum of 13 inches of seat space per pupil. Minimum 
spacing for seats is to be 27 inches from back 
to back. One adjustable driver’s seat and one 7- 
passenger seat. All cross seats are to be equipped 
with grab handles. 

5. That aluminum stanchions be provided for 
the entrance and a guard rail of the same material 
for the protection of the driver. 

6. That four dome lights be provided; 2 green 
marker lights; 2 red marker lights; 2 stop lights, 
flush type; 1 red light above emergency door; one 
rear license plate holder with tail light recessed; 
one guarded step light; and four direction lights. 

7. That the emergency door be located on the 
left side rear, equipped with 3-point contact handle 
and a rear-door alarm system to notify the driver 
when the door is partially open. 





THE REAR OF THE BUS IS CLEARLY MARKED TO 
INDICATE THAT IT IS CARRYING CHILDREN. 
STOP AS WELL AS DIRECTION LIGHTS 
ARE PROVIDED. 
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8. That one giant-size hot-water heater of best 
quality and efficiency be installed. 

9. That 3 roof ventilators be installed or 2 front 
ventilators, sufficient to take out the foul air. 

10. That 2° driver's’ mirrors be provided, one 
inside and one outside. 

11. That 4 reflectors be provided, 2 red and 
2 yellow, unless marker lights and step lights are 
of such material as to satisfy the safety require- 
ments. 

12. That all glass in the windshield and the 
windows be 100 per cent safety plate glass. 

13. That 2 windshield wipers, double vacuum, 
be provided. 

14. That one fire extinguisher and 1 fire ax 
be provided. 

15. That 1 spare-tire carrier and spare tire and 
tube be furnished with each chassis and one tool 
compartment to aid in the efficiency of operation. 

16. That the entrance door be driver-controlled 
and located on the front right with a door enclosing 
step and stepwell, provided with a light properly 
guarded. The door is to be of the folding type 
with a continuous section hinge from the top to 
the bottom of the door to prevent sagging. 

17. That all windows be made of adjustable 
metal frames, safety-glass sash, operating in grooves 
with a provision for protection, from the weather. 
All side windows are to be semidropped, sashed, 
and finished in brass satin-nickle finish. 

18. That light battleship linoleum or mastipave 
floor covering be used. 

19. That the body and chassis be painted with 
harmonizing colors to be selected by the board of 
education, with signs front and rear designating it 
as a “School Bus,” signs in letters 4 inches in 
height. The name of the owner board and an identi- 
fying bus number are to be painted on each side 
of bus body. An identifying number of bus is also 
to be painted on the rear of the body in figures 
4 inches in height. 

When a board of education purchases busses 
providing for the above listed safety specifica- 
tions in both chassis and body construction, it 
has fulfilled its first obligation to the children 
it proposes to transport to and from school. 


Economy of Operation 


Recent consolidation of school districts 
brought on by the economic depression has 
naturally increased the size of the school dis- 
tricts and thereby caused boards of education 
and administrative officials to give greater con- 
sideration to the whole problem of transporta- 
tion of pupils. 
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WHOLE CLASSES OF CHILDREN IN THE SIXTEENTH DISTRICT ARE TAKEN TO MUSEUMS AND OTHER 
PLACES OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST AT ONE TIME. IT HAS BECOME POSSIBLE FOR SUCH 
TRIPS TO BE MADE A PART OF THE REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM SINCE 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION PURCHASED ITS OWN BUSSES 


The magnitude of the problem has become 
greater for the past ten years in the Sixteenth 
School District of Nassau County, New York, 
not because of consolidation but because of a 
great number of real estate developments which 
resulted in a tremendous increase in the total 
school enrollment. 

From September, 1931, to July, 1936, the 
Sixteenth District Board of Education paid 
$53,750 for bus transportation to private con- 
tractors. Fifty per cent of this amount was re- 
funded by the State Department of Education. 
This expenditure represented $12,750 for the 
school year 1931-32, $11,000 for 1932-33, 
$10,000 for 1933-34, $10,000 for 1934-35 and 
$10,000 for 1935-36. 

After a thorough study of this expenditure 
for the five-year period had been made, the 
board of education concluded that it would go 
before the public at an annual budget meeting 
and ask for an appropriation of $21,420 to pur- 
chase and operate four new busses for the 
school year 1936-37. The busses were to be 
constructed along the safety lines given in the 
beginning of this article. The board pointed 
out that by purchasing these busses, the cost to 
the district, instead of averaging more than 
$10,000 a year as was the case for the past five 
years, would be $5,420 a year for the years 
1937-38, 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 and 
that the State Department of Education would 
refund each year $4,310 making the cost to the 
taxpayers of the Sixteenth District for trans- 
portation for the four years above mentioned 
only $1,110 a year. This meant that the board 
of education operating its own busses could 
save for the taxpayers and State Department 
$10,650 in five years and the Sixteenth District 
would still own the four busses. It was antic- 
ipated that at the end of this period, these 
busses would still be in good condition because 
of recent experiences of neighboring boards of 
education in the operation of district-owned 
busses. The proposition was approved by the 
public by a vote of 187 to 7. 

Of the $21,420 appropriated for the purchase 
and operation of four school busses for the 
school year 1936-37, $16,000 was appropriated 
for the purchase of busses alone. The State 
Department of Education will pay one tenth of 
the $16,000 a year for five years. This equals 
$8,000 or $1,600 per year. It pays one half of 
the operation and maintenance cost each year 
which is estimated as $2,710. This totals $4,- 
310 per year for five years that the district will 
receive in state aid applied to the total district 


expenditure of $5,420 which is the total an- 
ticipated operation and maintenance cost of 
the busses per year for four years of the five- 
year period. 

In considering the economy gained by the 
board of education owning its own busses, it 
should be noted that the State of New York 
furnishes the license tags at no cost to the 
District and that the board does not have to 
pay the state tax on gasoline consumed. 

All children in the Sixteenth District who are 
required to cross railroads to get to school are 
transported in busses and most of those who 
are required to cross the main traffic arteries 
are transported. The board of education has 
worked out a system whereby the younger chil- 
dren are permitted to ride a separate bus from 
the older children, thus avoiding difficulties 
that quite often arise when children of various 
chronological ages are allowed to ride together. 
A separate bus is also provided for the kinder- 
garten children which has proved very satis- 
factory in safeguarding them from abuses that 
might occur in riding with upper-grade boys 
and girls. The schedule for the operation of all 
the Sixteenth District busses has been so 
worked out that the mileage of each bus per 
day is practically the same and that each bus 
runs empty as little as possible. This has been 
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made possible because of the location of the 
three public schools and the two parochial 
schools now being served by the transportation 
schedule. 

Educational authorities agree that athletics 
and other contests, games and social entertain- 
ment, lectures and dramas, have a proper place 
in the educational system. When a board of 
education owns and operates its own busses, 
children can be transported to such functions 
and events without having to pay a contractor 
extra sums of money. The curriculum can be 
broadened and the extracurricular program im- 
proved greatly, while effecting economy in 
school bus transportation. The benefit of the 
safety, economy, and efficiency in such opera- 
tion will go where it rightfully belongs, to the 
pupils of today, who will be the men and 
women of America tomorrow. 


EQUALIZING THE COST OF EDUCATION 


Approximately 70 per cent of all school revenue in 
the United States is derived from local-school-district 
sources, and only a relatively small amount from 
minor sources. This revenue, representing more than 
two thirds of the burden of school costs, is derived 
from general property taxes. 

A bulletin of findings, just issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education, entitled “State Provisions for 
Equalizing the Cost of Education,” gives the results 
of a survey made by Mr. Timon Covert, specialist in 
school finance for the U. S. Office of Education. 

The most important source of all funds provided 
for public schools by the states in 1933-34, according 
to the survey report, was legislative appropr‘ations 
from general state funds. Although no appropriations 
were made in ten states, legislative grants accounted 
for more than 50 per cent of the total state revenue 
for public schools in nineteen states. These appropria- 
tions ranged from less than 1 per cent of the total 
state revenue for public schools in New Jersey to 100 
per cent in Maryland, New Hampshire, and New 
York. 

Only seventeen states levied taxes on general prop- 
erty especially for public schools for the same year. 
Kentucky depended chiefly upon such taxes for state 
school revenue, while less than 4 per cent of school 
revenue came from earmarked general property taxes 
in Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 

Ten states levied some form of income taxes for 
their public schools. One of these, Massachusetts, ob- 
tained more than 83 per cent of its state school 
revenue from such taxes. South Dakota and Vermont 
each received more than 50 per cent, while Texas re- 
ceived 1 per cent from a gross-receipts tax. Funds 
from motor-fuel taxes were allotted to public schools 
in four states, and from severance taxes in five states. 
Three states levied general sales taxes for schools in 
1933-34, and special taxes on the sale of tobacco were 
levied for schools in each of five states. Two states 
received 10 per cent or more of their revenue for 
schools from liquor taxes. 

The survey disclosed that for the country as a 
whole, the several states carried a constantly decreas- 
ing share of the school-cost burden from 1900 to 1930. 
Since then, the trend has been toward state payment 
of a relatively larger part of the costs. 





ONE OF NEW YORK’S EARLIEST SCHOOL BUSSES 


The covered wagon illustrated above was used in 1906 to carry the children in the Weaver District of Chautauqua County, 
New York State, to and from the Findley Lake School. The average distance pupils were carried was two and one-half miles, 
and not more than twenty-four children were accommodated. Mr. ‘“‘Gid’’ Hayes, the driver, received one dollar a day for the 
services of himself and the team. He was required to provide blankets to keep the children warm; was to have them at 


school “. . and to begin the return trip each day at four o’clock. The photograph is published through the courtesy of 
. armore. 


Mr. E. 
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The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its establishment by holding in St. Louis, Mo., 
October 12 to 16, the largest convention in its 
history, with a large enrollment and an ambitious 
program of addresses by distinguished educators 
and school-business executives. l1 the convention is 
prophetic at all, it indicates that the Association 
is entering upon a new high level of usefulness. Its 
members are certainly solidifying their position as 
an important element in the finance, business, pur- 
chasing, budgeting, and accounting phases of admin- 
istration of city schools. St. Louis provided not 
only good weather, an excellent meeting place, and 
a fine type of genuine hospitality; it also arranged 
a significant program of addresses explaining the 
local plans and techniques of business administra- 
tion and still more significant tours of inspection 
through its school shops, garages, supply depart- 
ment, warehouses, and museum. The four exec- 
utives of the St. Louis school-business department, 
as well as Mr. James J. Fitzgerald, president of the 
board of education, and Dr. Henry J. Gerling, 
superintendent of schools, endeared themselves to 
the membership as no previous group of city school 
officials has done. 


The Program 


The program, as arranged by President C. G. 
Scholz, covered a wide variety of topics, but 
clearly emphasized the ultimate educational service 
which the business department must render if it 
is to be entirely successful. At the opening session 
the annual reports of Treasurer Austermuhl and 
Secretary Cramblet, as well as the President’s 
“Summary of the Year,” indicated that the organ- 
ization is in a healthful financial condition, is 
steadily growing, and is reaching out strongly to 
extend its influence. At the same session, Supt. 
Willard E. Goslin, of Webster Groves, Mo., out- 
lined an audacious type of teachers’ salary sched- 
ule which uses merit and teaching efficiency as the 
measure of compensation. Mr. L. H. Rich, director 
of personnel for the Detroit school system, outlined 
the five major objectives in the long-term program 
which is transforming the custodial-engineering 
service of the automobile city. This program sets 
up new and high standards of selection, training, 
promotion, tenure, and security for the custodians 
and engineers and provides a type of balanced 
management in which efficiency and economy as 
objectives are tempered by genuine human interest 
in the men. 

The session on Tuesday afternoon opened with 
an address on “The Underlying Principles of Busi- 
ness Methods in Public Service,” by Dr. Isidor 
Loeb, of St. Louis. Papers were read on “Credit 


Unions,” by Wm. C. Bruce; “Cleaning and Sanita- . 


tion Problems,” by Dr. W. W. Carpenter; “The 
Modernizing of Old School Buildings,” by A. A. 
Knoll; “The School-Business Manager’s Job,” by 
Col. Howard P. Savage, of Chicago. The final 
paper, a comprehensive outline of the advantages 
for reducing school costs to be found in consolida- 
tion of school districts, was read by State Com- 
missioner W. D. Cocking, of Tennessee. 

Finance and accounting problems occupied the 
meeting on Wednesday morning. Dr. N. E. Viles, 
of the Missouri State Department of Education, 
called attention to the economy of a program of 
State school-building finance which is well within 
the legal principle of state control of education and 
which would remove much of the inequality of 
opportunity and financial burden now hampering 
the local school districts. Mr. J. D. M. Crockett, 
of Kansas City, discussed “The Administrative 
Values of an Adequate and Modern Annual School 
Report.” Mr. I. O. Friswold, of St. Paul, Minn., 
Suggested hitherto unaccepted principles for city 
transportation programs, and outlined a valuable 
series of factors for determining the costs of school- 
bus systems. Supt. Ralph Irons, of Evansville, Ind., 
outlined the administrative advantages and tech- 
niques of centralizing visual-education services in 
city school systems. 

Supt. Henry J. Gerling, of St. Louis, won both 
hearty approval and applause in an account of the 
reduction of high-school costs which St. Louis has 
been compelled to put into effect since 1931. He 
showed that without harming any desirable stand- 


The School-Business Managers at St. Louis 





MR. J. S. MOUNT 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Mr. Mount is a native of New Jersey and was for many 
years head of commercial courses at Peddie Institute, Hights- 
town, N. J. He has been connected with the New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction for more than thirty years, 
and has taken an active part in the development of school 
accounting, particularly the New Jersey Uniform School Account- 
ing System. From 1924 to 1933 he served as secretary of the 
National Association of Public-School Business Officials. During 
the past two years he has been vice-president of the organ- 
ization. 


ards of education, St. Louis has saved nearly $3,- 
000,000 annually on its school bill. This has been 
done by the careful co-operation of administrative 
and teaching forces and in applying business 
sagacity to the vast reduction of - failures, the 
modernization of courses, the use of vacant class- 
rooms in grade schools, the elimination of trans- 
portation, new types of graduation certificates, the 
increase in the size of classes from 25 to 27 pupils, 
the establishment of pre-high-school courses, and 
the elimination of junior high schools. St. Louis 
has not only met all its bills during the depression 
promptly, but has increased its high-school enroll- 
ment enormously, has broadened its educational 
service, and has closed the school year 1935-36 
with a surplus of $1,700,000. 


The Afternoon Session 


Mr. H. F. Alves, senior specialist in school 
administration of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, opened the afternoon session with an in- 
formational paper on “The Federal Study for the 
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Elected Director of the National Association of 
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Reorganization of Local School Units.” The study, 
which is under way in ten states, proposes to sug- 
gest specific programs for reorganizing attendance 
and administrative units for the greatest possible 
efficiency and economy. Dr. Leonard Power, of 
New York City, spoke at length on “The Mod- 
ernization of Existing Buildings to Adapt Them 
to the Work-Study-Piay Program.” A paper which 
aroused enthusiastic approval was read by Prof. 
John Guy Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who outlined “The Functions of the School-Busi- 
ness Manager in Controlling School Budgets.” The 
business manager, said Dr. Fowlkes, should exert 
a directing and regulating influence upon budgets: 
(1) he should be an adviser to whom the superin- 
tendent looks for technical understanding of busi- 
ness and legal problems; (2) he should be an 
observer of schoolwork, thoroughly familiar by 
actual contacts with every element of the educa- 
tional program and the teaching processes; (3) he 
should be a cautioner against unwise use of budget 
funds; (4) he should be a servant of the children 
for whom the schools are conducted; (5) he 
should be respected as a general administrative 
official and technician whose service is vitally 
necessary for the greatest efficiency and economy 
of the schools and the better education of the 
children. 

A rousing address on “National Social Calisthen- 
ics,” by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, closed the after- 
noon session. Dr. Engelhardt called attention to 
the perverted aims of education in the European 
countries where the school has become the tool 
of fascist and communist dictators, and where it 
is the means of destroying democracy and human 
liberty. American education has been training chil- 
dren to read and write, but it has overlooked the 
greater problem of educating children to live and 
to make the most of life in and for a democracy. 


Federal Aid to Education 


The respective duties and relations of the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments in the support 
of public schools constituted the subject matter 
of the Thursday morning session, which was the 
high point of interest for the five days of the con- 
vention. A majority of the speakers approached 
the problem on the assumption that federal aid is 
necessary and inevitable. Dr. Fred Engelhardt, in 
his statement of the problem, declared that federal 
aid will come because of the Federal Government’s 
superior ability to control sources of revenue and 
to equalize the wealth of the country. Just as state 
control over the locality and its schools has 
followed state support of education, so federal 
control over the states and local school districts 
will follow the grants by the Federal Government. 
The real problem before the educators is to see 
that each factor assumes its proper place without 
destroying the valuable functions of the others. 

Dr. E. E. Lewis, of Ohio State University, who 
sharply opposed federal aid, pointed to the fact 
that there is no general need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume the support of education. If 
such support comes, the problem should be that 
of equalizing education, and of overcoming local 
lack in ability to pay. Federal aid will mean fed- 
eral dictation. The present difficulties can be largely 
overcome by taxing all wealth equally wherever 
it may be, so that the states may provide an 
optimum minimum education for all children be- 
tween 6 and 16. Much of the inability of some 
states to finance/their schools can be overcome by 
a thorough reform of the school systems and a 
reciprocal rearrangement of federal and state tax 
systems so that the latter will receive the funds 
available to them. Most of the states are burdened 
with uneconomical and even wasteful school-district 
organizations. If these are reformed the schools 
will be, amply supported. All states need a 
strengthening of school governments. Politics and 
party control must be eliminated so that the state 
offices and local boards provide continuous con- 
structive administration. It is necessary to build 
soberly and honestly. Federal aid is not now 
probable. If local and state government give up 
their present duties and obligations to the control 
of the central government, it will be ultimately 
subject to the dictatorship of the latter. 

Mr. C. W. Atkins, government expert, St. Louis, 
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pointed to the fact that there is no general public 
sentiment for federal aid to the schools, except 
on the part of teachers and other limited inter- 
ested groups. The general public is interested 
locally in schools as local enterprises. The locality 
spends federal and state school moneys without the 
care and economy applied to local funds. There is 
widespread need of reform in local district organ- 
ization for economical and logical results. Dr. 
Nelson Henry, of Chicago, outlined the radical 
differences in the viewpoints of educators and edu- 
cational organizations. Dr. E. S. Lawler, of North- 
western University, outlined the techniques by 
which federal aid can be made effective without 
control. He argued for (1) a measure of need for 
financial assistance, (2) a measure of ability of 
the states to contribute, (3) an independent method 
for distributing funds in the states, and (4) a 
federal organization (a board) to administer the 
moneys. 

The programs of Wednesday and, Thursday were 
so crowded that it was necessary to delay until 
Friday the papers of Mr. R. L. James, Mason City, 
Iowa, on “Handling Supplies in a Small City,” of 
Mr. G. E. Wulfing, of Gary, Ind., on “Financial 
Aspects of Platoon Schools,” “The North Carolina 
System of State Control,” by Mr. M. M. Fowler 
of Durham, and “A Self-Survey of School-Business 
Management,” by Mr. George W. Grill, Lakewood, 
Ohio, were the final features of the formal 


program. 
Committee Reports 


The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials has done its most effective work in 
recent years through research committees entrusted 
with studies in the field of supplies, insurance, etc. 
Considerable progress in the work of the com- 
mittees on “School Accounting” was reported by 
by Mr. Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh; on “Bus 
Transportation,” by Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr., New 
York City; on “Supplies and Equipment,” by Mr. 
R. W. Hibbert, St. Louis. A study on “Central- 
ized Handling of Supplies in Small Cities” is near- 
ing completion under the direction of Dr. Nelson 
Henry, of the University of Chicago. 

The Association for the first time properly organ- 
ized its round-table sessions. These were divided 
into four parts to include administration, building 
construction, plant operation, and supplies. It is 
likely that the discussionary element could be 
promoted if more men were assigned to discuss 
special features of the round-table topics. 

The Association elected the following officers: 
President, Mr. John S. Mount, inspector of ac- 
counts, State Department of Education, Trenton, 
N. J.; vice-president, Mr. R. W. Hibbert, director 
of supplies, St. Louis, Mo.; director, Mr. H. C. 
Roberts, secretary of the board, Sioux City, Iowa; 
executive committeeman, Mr. John W. Lewis, 
business manager, Baltimore, Md. 

The Association decided to hold its next meet- 
ing in Baltimore, in October, 1937. 

A feature of the convention was the commercial 
exhibit arranged by the Association and partic- 
ipated in by 58 leading manufacturers of school 
equipment and supplies. 
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The Annual Meeting of The National Council 


on Schoolhouse Construction at Austin, Texas 
H. W. Schmidt, Madison, Wis. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction was held in 
the Driskill Hotel at Austin, Texas, October 5 to 
8. The meeting was well attended and all joined 
in the statement that it was among the most profit- 
able ever held by the Council. All of the papers 
were valuable and led at times to spirited and 
profitable discussions. The South exhibited its 
usual fine hospitality and courtesies. 

The meeting was called to order by president 
W. G. Eckles, of Jackson, Miss., on Monday, Oc- 
tober 5. Due to the unavoidable absence of Hon. 
W. McGraw, attorney general of Texas, an ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Hon. Scott Gaines, 
assistant attorney general; Mr. W. F. Credle, of 
Raleigh, N. C., gave the response. 

The Council’s secretary-treasurer, Mr. Ray L. 
Hamon, of Nashville, Tenn., gave his annual re- 
port, which showed that the Council’s affairs are 
in a good condition in all respects. He reported 
54 members in good standing. The report was 
followed by a roll call of the members present, 
who gave brief reports of the activities in their 
states during the past year. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, gave an excel- 
lent paper on the subject, “Planning School Build- 
ings to Satisfy Recent Changes and Anticipated 
Changes in the Educational Program.” He called 
attention to the necessity of adapting the school 
plant to meet the rapidly changing social, eco- 
nomic, and educational conditions with special em- 
phasis upon adult and health education. 

Committee reports on co-operation were pre- 
sented by various members which showed progress 
was being made along this line. Miss Alice Barrows, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, gave an interest- 
ing report on the recommendations made by a 
Conference on School Buildings to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, to the 
effect that, 

“There shall be established in the U. S. Office 
of Education a Division of School-Building Prob- 
lems for the purpose of collecting, tabulating, and 
interpreting such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition of the school plant and progress in 
school-plant development in the several states and 
territories, and of diffusing such information as 
shall aid the people of the several states and terri- 
tories in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 
causes of education throughout the country.” 

In connection with the above, the conference 
recommended the continuance of the National Ad- 
visory Council on School-Building Problems as an 
added activity. Among other specific recommenda- 
tions the new Division will engage in making 
school-building surveys but will limit these to 


those that are, “representative of problems of 
national significance.” The budgetary considera- 
tions in connection with the establishment of the 
division have not been definitely determined upon. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the pres- 
entation and discussion of various papers. Mr. 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, in his 
paper on “Training the Superintendent of Schools 
in Schoolhouse Construction, Operation, and Main- 
tenance,” made a plea for a better knowledge of 
the administration of the practical problems con- 
fronting him in connection with his work in the 
school plant. The responsibility of the schools of 
education and other educational agencies in this 
direction was stressed, as well as the part played 
by state departments of education. 

“Some Effects of Recent Improvements in 
Building Materials on Schoolhouse Construction” 
was discussed by Mr. F. R. Scherer, Superintend- 
ent of School Buildings, Rochester, N. Y., who 
pointed out that newer materials and a better 
knowledge of their use permit not only better 
construction but lead to economies as well. He was 
followed by Mr. N. E. Viles, Director of School- 
Building Service in Missouri, who spoke upon the 
topic, “Janitorial Training on a State-Wide Basis.” 
After showing the lack of training of many school 
janitors and custodians for their work, Mr. Viles 
gave a résumé of Missouri’s state-wide “training 
schools” for this purpose. Based upon the success 
of this scheme it was argued that an extension of 
this work in other states would be a profitable 
venture and would result in more effective work 
along this line. 

The day’s sessions were concluded by a paper 
on “Proposed and Accepted Planning Economies 
for New York City Buildings,” by Mr. D. I. 
Maguire, Deputy Superintendent of Building for 
the Borough of Brooklyn. Mr. Maguire showed 
how the restrictions imposed by lack of space in 
New York City have been met by a new type of 
building construction and arrangement. 

The Tuesday sessions were opened by Mr. H. 
F. Alves, of the U. S. Office of Education, who 
gave a talk on “The Reorganization of Local 
School Units” based upon the combination, con- 
solidation, and co-operation of existing school units 
to promote better types of school districts. Mr. 
Alves discussed the techniques involved in making 
surveys and studies preliminary to such reorgani- 
zations. He called attention to the fact that such 
surveys are already under way in some states as 
WPA projects. 

Mr. Alves was followed by Mr. G. D. Coons, 
Consulting Architect for the New York State De- 
partment of Education, who spoke on the subject, 
“Some Essential Guides in the Review and Ap- 
proval of Plans and Specifications by State Divi- 
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sions of School-Building Service.” Attention was 
called to the necessity of selecting competent ar- 
chitects and the need for careful preliminary work 
and discussions. The valuable service which may 
be rendered by state departments was stressed. 
Approval of all plans and specifications by state 
authorities was definitely emphasized as contribut- 
ing to more complete understanding and a higher 
degree of effectiveness of such work. 

Mr. S. L. Smith, Director for the Southern 
Office of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, gave the 
Council his annual report on “The Progress in 
Schoolhouse Construction and Rehabilitation in 
the United States During 1935-36.” He gave a 
comprehensive picture of the activities of the 
various Federal agencies in promoting school- 
building construction and improvements. Mr. 
Smith called attention to the 3,000 school-building 
projects under way during the past year, involving 
an expenditure of more than $300,000,000 through 
the auspices of the PWA, while incomplete reports 
showed that more than 13,000 projects in connec- 
tion with school-buildings and grounds improve- 
ment were being handled by the WPA, at a cost 
of $116,000,000 of which about 90 per cent was 
contributed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Smith was followed by Mr. C. Burch, Direc- 
tor of Schoolhouse Planning in the State of Cali- 
fornia, who acquainted the Council with the Cali- 
fornia Earthquake Safety Act, whose need was 
evidenced by the disastrous earthquakes of the 
past few years. The act, as its name implies, seeks 
to promote safety for schoolhouse construction by 
setting up specific and stringent regulations govern- 
ing such construction. The results have been satis- 
factory and the act has been an important factor 
in directing the public’s attention to the matter, 
making it safety-conscious. 

The afternoon meeting was closed with a dis- 
cussion of the work of the N.Y.A. movement by 
Mr. G. H Akridge, Regional Director. Mr. Akridge 
showed how this administration can be of service 
in connection with school-building planning and 
solicited the co-operation of the Council in fur- 
thering this phase of his work. 

The annual banquet was held in the Driskill 
Hotel at seven o’clock and was attended by all 
members present at the meeting. After the dinner, 
Mr. H. Bruett, assisted by Mr. F. Williams, gave 
an illustrated demonstration of a novel manner of 
producing film slides. Such slides are very easy to 
make and may readily be reproduced at an aston- 
ishingly low price. It was suggested that a slide 
library of subjects of interest to the Council 
could easily be developed and made available at 
a low cost. 

After this talk, the Council continued with a 
discussion of the report of the Committee on 
Standards, part of which had been presented dur- 
ing the day. 

Wednesday morning was devoted largely to com- 
pleting the presentations of this committee whose 
final report, tentatively adopted by the group for 
one year, as customary, will be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Council for 1936. 

Mr. E. T. Peterson, of the College of Education, 
University of Iowa, gave an overview of a ques- 
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tionnaire and field study made to determine the 
“Adequacy of School-Building Planning.” The 
study brought forth some very interesting facts 
regarding the adaptations of existing school build- 
ings to the actual educational program and the 
practical needs of the administration. It developed 
that too often there exists a wide gap between 
the building as planned and its adaptations to the 
program to be carried on. In other words, a 
planned arrangement was not of necessity in keep- 
ing with the practical needs of the situation. Much 
care must be exercised in developing the building 
program. The complete study should prove valu- 
able to the school-building planner as well as a 
guide to the administrator. 

Mr. J. B. Calhoun, Director, Division of School- 
house Planning in the State of Tennessee, com- 
pleted the presentation of papers showing how 
“The Work of the County School Mechanic” has 
led to the betterment of the school plants in one 
county in terms of repairs and improvements made 
by a small, centralized force of paid mechanics. 
Under their direction and with the help of local 
mechanics and workers, a large amount of work 
was done in many schools of the county, at a 
nominal expense to the various schools and the 
county itself. The scheme should prove of benefit 
in other situations where the county-unit system 
of education is in force. 

Dr. T. C. Holy, Associate State Project Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, gave a report on the status of the 


proposed program of research in the school build- 
ing field, presented to the American Council on 
Education, in October, 1935. Dr. Holy’s report 
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was encouraging and the Council members are 
hoping that the request for establishing and fi- 
nancing a School-Plant Research Council may be 
accomplished in the near future. The Council at 
this time received the various committee reports. 

The new officers and standing committees for 
1936-37 are as follows: 

President: Dr. T. C. Holy, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice-President: Mr. W. F. Credle, Department 
of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. R. L. Hamon, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Executive Committee: F. Williams, chairman, 
G. D. Coons, N. E. Viles. 

Standards Committee: S. A. Challman, Emeritus, 
H. W. Schmidt, chairman, W. G. Eckles, J. H. 
Hixon, F. L. Graham, F. R. Scherer. 

Committee on State School Plant Administra- 
tion: T. C. Holy, chairman, C. Burch, J. F. Horn. 

Committee on School-Plant Operation and 
Maintenance: N. E. Viles, chairman, W. W. Car- 
penter, D. I. Maguire, S. L. Smith. 

Liaison members: N. Assc. Sch. Bus. Of., N. E. 
Viles; N. Fire Prot. Assc., F. R. Scherer; Am. 
Assc. Ill. Engrs, R. H. F. Halsey; Am. Assc. 
Arch., R. H. F. Halsey; N. Com. on Stds. (Sec. 
22a), H. W. Schmidt. 


WHAT SCHOOL PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


Our democracy differs from all others in the multi- 
plicity of burdens and tasks which it imposes upon its 
citizens. We have more elections, choose by popular 
vote, more public officials (American voters elect more 
officials at one election than the English, French, 
or Swiss voters choose in the course of a whole life- 
time) and pass judgment upon more questions of 
public policy through the operation in some form of 
the referendum than do the voters of any other 
country in the world. In these circumstances, both the 
opportunity and the responsibility the voter assume 
correspondingly large proportions.— Prof. James 
Wilford Garner, University of Illinois. 


The sheer personality force of the teacher, what 
he or she is in the eyes of the student, is a most 
powerful educating influence in stimulating youth to 
swerve from misconduct and crime. Home and reli- 
gious influences are our greatest allies as the child 
lives his life outside of the sphere of the school and 
the school teacher.— Vierling Kersey, State Superin- 
tendent, California. 


The school city should have the backing of the pub- 
lic to set aside a fixed levy each year for expansion 
of its school-building facilities. It will save in the long 
run, since each delay in needed structure means that 
much more cost eventually.— Merle Sidener, ex- 
President, Board of Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In order to purchase equipment and classroom 
supplies economically, it is to be remembered that they 
are bought to serve a specific purpose. Much waste 
of funds is found in buying articles, the usefulness of 
which has not been ascertained in advance. Hence, 
supplies should be selected that will aid in carrying 
out the program. Such equipment which is purchased 
should be of standard quality recommended by people 
that are competent to judge. — John A. Wieland, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Illinois. 
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The Personality of the Teacher 


Edith M. Leonard 


Important as are all the contributing factors in 
the educative process, none are more important 
than the training and personal characteristics of 
the teacher. When one thinks of the double re- 
sponsibility of solving present needs and working 
for better conditions for those who come after us, 
then one realizes the importance of both the selec- 
tion and training of prospective teachers. 

In an enumeration of the characteristics of a 


_ good teacher, it appears that no desirable human 


quality can be left out. The present article deals 
with only those common personal qualities which 
are readily observable and which are most fre- 
quently listed in rating sheets used by teacher- 
train:ng institutions and school executives under 
the head of personality or personal equipment. 

‘ Although no one has satisfactorily defined per- 
(sonality, it is possible to measure certain character- 
\istics by their results. We know that we are deal- 
ing with a social factor, the social side of behavior. 
One cannot think of personality in isolation. Her- 
edity bequeaths to us certain social traits or char- 
acteristics, and these are modified to an extent by 
environment and human relationship. Personality, 
therefore, is partly a matter of inheritance and 
partly the results of endeavor (education) and en- 
vironment. It is dependent, among other things, 

upon physical conditions, intelligence level, and 
moral standards. It consists of those characteristics 

which make the individual pleasing or unpleasing, 
effective or ineffective, in his social relations. 

The term is frequently used as if the quality 
were native and fixed, and not capable of being 
cultivated, augmented, or changed when it happens 
to be of a poor quality or small in quantity. If 
personality is produced by the interaction of the 
three factors mentioned above —the innate self, 
the acquired self, and the directing self — only one 
of which is inherited, certainly the other two 
factors are modifiable by conscious effort. Once in 
a generation a great musician, a great artist, or a 
sculptor is born whose genius breaks like the dawn, 
but thousands learn to play, or paint, or carve by 
dint of long striving and the taking of infinite 
pains. In like manner, a pleasing personality, which 
is more to be desired than physical beauty, may to 
some extent be acquired. 

Personality can be changed, but heredity and 
early environment do such lasting work that by 
the time the individual is awake to the need of 
developing her personality, the development has 
become difficult. Time, thought, effort, and will 
power are necessary in order to make the change. 

For the purpose of this article an attempt will 
be made to break up “personality” into eight lead- 
ing elements, define the parts, and suggest desir- 
able improvements. The elements here discussed 
are: (1) general appearance and address; (2) 
speech; (3) versatility; (4) imagination; (5) re- 
liability and integrity; (6) health (physical vital- 
ity); (7) emotional control; (8) elements of lead- 
ership, including (a) originality, vision, and ini- 
tiative; (b) judgment; (c) sympathy and tact; 
(d) definiteness and largeness of purpose; and (e) 
persistence. 


Appearance and Address 


We first note the general appearance and ad- 
dress. A pleasant, smiling face, a calm assurance 
of manner, careful attention to the details of the 
toilet — these things make a lasting and pleasing 
impression. Alexander H. Revelle, who was one of 
Chicago’s greatest merchants, once wrote: “Within 
the experience of the average person a winning 
personality may be achieved by a careful study of 
two things: dress and address. Certainly the first 
impression, ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
is an eye impression.” 

Ability to meet people means a genuine interest 
in people. Poise, dignity, reserve, self-confidence, 
and self-control give an individual “calm assurance 
of manner.” Self-control is management of the 
emotions; and, since the emotions are the means 
of releasing physical power, their management be- 
comes a matter of supreme importance. 

It will be readily agreed that the above-named 
characteristics are improvable. A pleasant face and 
a calm assurance of manner are the more difficult 
to achieve, because they have a spiritual back- 


ground. They mean the cultivation of a generous 
and kindly-spirit, a curbing of impatience and im- 
periousness, a radiation of good will and faith in 
one’s fellow men. Someone has said, “God makes 
our noses but we make our own mouths.” These 
mouths may smile with good humor and friendli- 
ness, announcing that we believe in and think 
kindly of others, or they may droop in liries which 
betray irritability, envy, selfishness, greed — all 
of those undesirable traits which fill the store- 
house of men’s desires and repel rather than 
attract success. 

Next to appearance and address, and almost 
simultaneously, may be noted the speech. A 
pleasant voice is a great asset. It is the most 
effective as well as the most constantly used in- 
strument of teaching. Aside from timbre, that 
peculiar quality which gives music to the voice, the 
voice can be markedly improved. Clearness, pitch, 
modulation, may be acquired with effort, and 
speech defects may be overcome. As proof we 
have only to cite the wonderful results achieved 
in the speech correction schools of our own day. 
Use of English and ease of expression betray the 
speaker, and are improved by diligent attention 
and effort. 

Versatility of mind is a quality which soon im- 
presses itself upon the observer. It is the ability 
to grasp a meaning quickly, to turn with ease from 
one subject or opinion. It is commonly reflected in 
the possession of a keen sense of humor. Funda- 
mentally, versatility of mind is largely dependent 
upon the intelligence quotient of the individual, 
but a cultural background and a conscious effort 
to perceive and weigh all sides of a question make 
this an improvable quality, though possibly in less 
degree than any other. Very few of us, however, 
live up to the limit of our mental capacity. If we 
cannot add to our brain cells, we can at least cul- 
tivate the use of those we do possess. 


Integrity Most Important 

An outgrowth of mental versatility is imagina- 
tion. The ability to place oneself in another’s posi- 
tion, and particularly to be able to enter into the 
child’s world and share his make-believe and his 
spirit of play, is a rare gift, worthy of assiduous 
cultivation. Gentleness, sympathy, tolerance, pa- 
tience — those qualities which betray the fineness 
of our natures, are cultivated through the use of 
the imagination. Through the imagination we vis- 
ualize another’s problems and gain a broader per- 
spective, a fuller realization of life’s realities. In- 
sight implies breadth of view. The person with 
insight sees the things themselves in their different 
relative values. This power makes the teacher a 
leader because she sees the thing the way it is, 
and also the way it appears to the pupil. Sympathy 
and insight are closely akin. Since the teacher must 
stimulate, guide, and control the pupil’s well-being, 
sympathy is an indispensable means for interpret- 
ing his interests and behavior. 

Reliability and integrity are traits which are in- 
dispensable if the teacher is to aid her pupils in 
establishing habits of honesty in facing facts, 
truthfulness, and straight dealing. The child’s per- 
sonality when he enters school is to a certain 
extent the result of his home environment and his 
association with a limited number of people. The 
environment in the classroom helps to modify and 
develop attitudes which will affect all of his after- 
life. No other element in the classroom is so im- 
portant as the personality of the teacher, in de- 


Oe 
OPEN MEETINGS 


“Three, years ago the local voters indicated that 
they favored open instead of closed executive-board 
sessions. Some of us at that time thought that it 
was not the wise thing to do, but today, I for one, 
and I believe I speak for all of the board, would 
not go back to closed meetings. The public deserves 
to know what is going on in the schools — the 
schools to which they send their most precious pos- 
sessions, the children..—Dr. A. M. McAfee, 
President, Board of Education, Port Arthur, Tex. 
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veloping desirable personalities in the students. As 
the teacher is able to choose truth and beauty and 
to discriminate between the desirable and the un- 
desirable, in like measure will her pupils absorb 
her teaching through her example. 

An outstanding service of the teacher is to be 
an example of healthful living. Therefore, the ideal 
teacher must be a wholesomely balanced individual 
possessed of physical, mental, and moral health. 
She must possess a large measure of surplus vital- 
ity, for vitality is needed to radiate the happiness 
that children need. Also, the emergencies and 
shock incident to teaching require much surplus 
vitality. 

Aside from a sane regard for the general laws 
of health, perhaps no other one factor does more 
to keep a teacher mentally, socially, and physically 
fit than the possession of a hobby. An outside in- 
terest is necessary not merely as a means of health, 
but for its reaction on teaching, to keep the in- 
dividual alive and to make the world more mean- 
ingful. 

Judgment is a rare virtue. It is never a preju- 
dice. The person of judgment is one who ascribes 
the right relative values to facts —the ability to 
perceive not merely the thing before his eyes but 
to see of what parts the thing is composed. 

Definiteness and largeness of purpose are neces- 
sary to success in teaching. Until a teacher knows 
what she is about and can focalize her powers of 
personality upon her problems, she is a mere 
mechanic trifling with the tools of a great art. 
Small people are small mostly because of their 
smallness of purpose. Small purposes can be real- 
ized by small means, but real teaching cannot thus 
be realized. One of the most important things a 
teacher can do is to write out and analyze her 
purposes; then critically examine them to see if 
they demand her greatest endeavors. 

Education aims to make people more discrimi- 
nating in their conduct, to have power and ease 
and ever finer sense of values. A teacher must 
not be easily satisfied with accomplishments, and 
should be her own severest critic. Ethical self- 
control will be the outgrowth of aims sufficiently 
high and purposes sufficiently large — the inhibi- 
tion of actions that would interfere with carrying 
forward the educational growth of children. 

Last but not least in the category of desirable 
personal qualifications is the possession of a buoy- 
ant spirit. Such is not attained through sporadic 
growth, but is the result of reflection, experience, 
and constant striving. Emotional stability is a 
most important quality in the successful guidance 
of children. Little children are very sensitive to 
temperamental outbursts of exaltations and depres- 
sions. Serenity, calmness of soul, cheerfulness of 
mind, are virtues which every teacher should strive 
to possess. If a teacher strives to understand the 
facts of life and meet them fairly and squarely, she 
will have solved the greatest problem of success- 
ful adjustment. Each teacher must work out a 
philosophy of life through personal experiences, 
and the success with which she does this spells 
life’s success or failure. Shakespeare voiced this 
truth when he said, “The fault is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


A Program of Improvement 


A young teacher desiring to improve her per- 
sonality should (1) make a careful self-analysis 
and determine what traits should be improved. 

This first step is of paramount importance. 
Using some such list of desirable personal qualifi- 
cations as is given in this article, the young teach- 
er should rate herself upon them, determining in 
what characteristics and to what degree she is de- 
ficient. Recording examples of behavior or reac- 
tions in herself and others ‘will be very beneficial 
in making this analysis, such as instances in which 
she has demonstrated good judgment or poor 
judgment and the manner in which her fellow 
teachers have reacted under the same or similar 
circumstances. After the teacher has made her own 
evaluation, she should attempt to secure unsigned 
ratings from a number of other persons. She should 
then compare her own evaluation with the com- 
posite evaluation of others, and a study of these 
ratings should greatly aid her in determining in 
what qualities her associates believe she is lacking. 

2. The young teacher should continually meas- 
ure and evaluate her efforts toward improvement. 
Actual measurement is an excellent means of in- 
suring improvement. In her serious attempt to 
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overcome undesirable personal qualities, substitut- 
ing for them more desirable ones, she should con- 
centrate upon one or two characteristics at the 
time. Opposite the list of traits in which she is 
deficient should be recorded the attempts made at 
correction. It is also well to note desirable acts 
performed by others which involve the traits she 
wishes to cultivate. 

3. The young teacher should select an environ- 
ment that will stimulate her in the right direction 
rather than the wrong. A new beginning in a new 
environment will aid in breaking up the old habits 
of thought and association. . 

4. If a change of environment is not possible, 
she may consciously direct her thoughts to new 
channels through reading and study. In fact, in- 
creasing knowledge and interest through reading 
and study is one of the great aids in self-improve- 
ment. 

5. The young teacher should use her imagination 
to reproduce the emotions and feelings she desires 
to cultivate. Going through the outward sign helps 
to cultivate the right attitude. 

Development of personality is a generally recog- 
nized problem, and one to which the foremost 
educators are giving much time and study. One 
general rule for the development of personality 
has been formulated: Create a desire for self-im- 
provement, and secure the active co-operation of 
students by directing their attention to personal 
characteristics in themselves and in their associates. 


A PROGRESSIVE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


The Woodbury, New Jersey, Board 
of Education 


During the past three years the board of educa- 
tion of Woodbury, New Jersey, has been develop- 
ing a progressive program of improving the schools. 

One of their first acts was to collect a consider- 
able amount of outstanding tuition from districts 
which have been permitted to carry past accounts. 
With the money which was thus made available, 
necessary alterations were made in the high-school 
plant providing three additional classrooms, neces- 
sary sanitary facilities, and adequate pupil locker 
space. During the present school term, additional 
facilities have been provided in the practical-arts 
department, allowing a more adequate curriculum 
for boys in the industrial field. 

Under the direction of the board, a complete 
survey of the school facilities is being made by the 
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MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 
Standing left to right: Melvin Readinger, Walter B. Woolley, Secretary, Harold B 
Seated left to right: Mrs. T. William Budd, Dr. E. E. Downs, President, Mrs. he x " Clement. 


administrative staff of the school. Out of this 
survey it is expected a planned program for the 
future development of the schools will develop. 

The board is headed by Dr. Elwood E. Downs, 
who is now starting his fourth year as president. 
Dr. Downs is an active member of the medical 
profession in the Philadelphia area. He is connected 
with the Underwood Hospital, at Woodbury, and 
is on the staff of the Jeanes Hospital, in Phila- 
delphia. He specializes in radiology. Last spring he 
was made a Fellow of the American College of 
Radiology and in the latter part of September, 
1936, delivered a paper before the American 
Roentgen Rays Society at Cleveland. Through his 
work at the Jeanes Hospital he has become rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s outstanding radiol- 
ogists. Dr. Downs’s enthusiasm for better schools 
in Woodbury affords excellent leadership for his 
colleagues on the board of education. 


Guidance as a School Function 


Guidance has always been an activity of the 
best teachers. In fact, guidance is the first duty of 
the school and of the teachers. Discussing this 
function which seems to be re-emerging after being 
neglected for several generations, Mr. Guy Nichol- 
son, writes in the Evansville, Ind., Public School 
Bulletin: “Activities that can be classed as guid- 
ance activities have been going on in the schools 
for a long time. Good teachers have always been 
guidance experts. To them guidance work is not 
new. Not only is guidance not new but it is not 
restricted to a large school system. In fact, in the 
early one-room school, guidance probably func- 
tioned better than in the modern complex school 
organization of today. In the one-room school the 
teacher had an opportunity to know and to work 
with the child for many months and even years at 
a time. Today, in extreme cases, a pupil will con- 
tact as many as fifty teachers during his elemen- 
tary- and high-school career, no one of whom feels 
any particular responsibility for the development 
of the ‘whole child.’ 

“A short time ago, many of our current educa- 
tional problems were not serious. Our enrollment 
was smaller, our course of study provided no free- 
dom of choice, the home took more responsibility 
in training, occupations were not specialized, 
college offerings were restricted. Maladjustments 
took care of themselves through withdrawal from 
school. The curriculum was a selective screen. 
Today, a combination of civil and economic law 
has created an entirely different picture. The civil 
law forces the boy or girl to stay in school until 
the age of 16; the economic law adds two addi- 
tional years since job opportunities do not exist 


for anybody under the age of 18. The public 
school, particularly the secondary school, is there- 
fore, now crowded with children of widely differ- 
ent abilities, personalities, needs, and backgrounds. 

“Because of this democratized school population, 
the almost exclusive emphasis on knowledge in the 
past cannot be defended. The schools should reflect 
the social philosophy of any people and should be 
considered as that society’s chief agency to vitalize 
the social ideal through an educational program in 
harmony with it. Teachers and public alike are 
coming to look upon education as a preparation 
for citizenship and for daily life rather than the 
money. return that comes from it. Parents in par- 
ticular are looking upon the high school as a place 
for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not acceptable to industry. Education, 
therefore, means more than imparting formal 
knowledge. The progressive school must also con- 
cern itself with the interests of students, their at- 
titudes, ambitions, loyalties, mental and physical 
health, and the ability to combine all of these into 
a happy personality. 

“Some of us who have beer trained as subject- 
matter specialists do not readily accept this new 
philosophy nor care to recognize the diversity of 
students under our care. We still like to place 
stress on subject mastery instead of on well- 
rounded student development. That the schools 
have not adjusted themselves to the new responsi- 
bility is evidenced by the high percentage of failure 
in different subject-matter fields and the percentage 
of withdrawals in each succeeding year of the 
secondary school. 

“A few successful teachers have always put the 


welfare of the student ahead of loyalty to tradi- 
tional departmental organization or curricular pat- 
tern. If more classroom teachers would shift their 
emphasis from subject matter to growing boys and 
girls, maladjustments would drop to a minimum. A 
teacher with this new concept of education would 
not only insist upon academic accomplishment up 
to the capacity of the individual, but would with 
equal understanding, urge that individual defects 
be corrected, proper health habits formed, a sense 
of social civic responsibility cultivated, and oppor- 
tunity offered for the student to mix with and 
accept leadership in his social sphere, and assist- 
ances offered in the development of a suitable 
program of leisure-time activities. In other words, 
a progressive teacher recognizes each child as a 
distinct entity, and through proper guidance, each 
child should become a well-integrated, yet distinct, 
personality.” 


SCHOOL LAW AS VIEWED BY 
THE COURTS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


All Money for School Purposes 


Public-school moneys, the Court of Appeals of 
Georgia said, cannot be used except for school pur- 
poses, and compensat'on paid for an audit of the books 
of a county tax collector is recoverable. Burke v. 
Wheeler County, 187 S. E. 246. 

The court pointed out that the contract was not 
signed by the county board of education; nor was it 
shown that it had in any way agreed to such a con- 
tract unless the payment of $1,150 could be termed 
an agreement. “But be this as it may, the county 
board of education could not legally make this kind 
of contract, nor would a payment by it from the 
school funds of the county be binding. Public funds 
cannot be expended unless such expenditure is author- 
ized by law, and money belonging to the public-school 
funds cannot be used for any other than school 
purposes. This contract so far as it undertook to ob- 
ligate the county board of education to pay one half 
of plaintiff’s [auditor] compensation was illegal. There 
is no authority in law for the county board of educa- 
tion to enter into a contract employing an accountant 
to audit the books of the tax collector of the county. 
The powers and duties of the board are limited and 
are defined by law. The fact that this money was 
paid by the county board of education under an illegal 
and unauthorized contract would not estop or prevent 
the proper authorities of the county from bringing 
suit for the recovery of the same.” 

Boards Must Contract with Teachers 

There is no duty imposed on the board of education 
to make payment direct to teachers out of school 
funds. 

“*Properly construed, the intention of the general 
assembly was that when school funds are received by 
the county authorities from the state, they are to be 
apportioned and distributed [paid] to and received 


by the treasurer of the board of trustee of the school - 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Some Thoughts on School-Board Conventions 


HE associations of school-board members organized on state, 

regional, and county lines have become an accepted fact. They 
are fostered mainly by a class of citizens who are especially con- 
cerned in the subject of school administration, and who desire to 
keep abreast with the march of educational progress. 

It may be said, however, that the associated school boards as 
exemplified in the several states do not, on the whole, secure the 
support of the rank and file that they deserve. While the associa- 
tions of the professional workers enjoy a large membership, the 
school-administrative bodies do not. This must be accounted for in 
the fact that a school-board membership is transitory, while that 
of the professional worker is permanent. The one renders a volun- 
tary, part-time contribution to the schools, while the other is 
engaged in the professional service as a life’s career. Hence, conven- 
tions mean less to the one than to the other. 

Where members of boards of education become a section of the 
regular state education association, the disparity in attendance was 
quite evident. Again, it was demonstrated that the main interest 
was centered upon the gatherings of the professional workers and 
thereby the meetings of the school-board members became a sec- 
ondary affair. Thus, the tendency has been in the direction of school- 
board organizations separated from and independent of the regular 
state education associations. Some advantage is found in having 
school superintendents meet simultaneously with school-board mem- 
bers, and engaging in one or two joint sessions. This plan is observed 
in several states. 

While the discussions engaged in by the state conventions of 
associated school boards deal largely with the problems common 
to all school systems, they concern themselves in many instances 
with the lawmaking body of the state. Measures dealing with the 
subjects of taxation, school finance, teacher tenure, consolidation of 
districts, and the like, are defended and opposed. 

And here it may be said that school-board associations have been 
a factor in securing legislation favorable to local school interests 
and defeating those that are unfavorable. The member of a board 
of education who manifests an interest in the schools of his com- 
munity, sufficient to prompt him to go to the state capitol to address 
a legislative committee, usually secures a respectful hearing. 

In some states, the school-board-convention idea is encouraged 
by law, as, for instance, in such states as Wisconsin and Michigan, 
where those who attend county meetings are accorded 'a per diem 
paid out of the school fund. Here officers of the state department 
of public instruction direct the meetings and make it a point to 
become helpful to the attending delegates. 

On the whole, it may be said that the modern schodl-board asso- 
ciation, as exemplified in the leading states, has made a distinct 
contribution to the school-administrative service. School-board 
members have come away from the conventions with a clearer idea 
of their own function as administrators and of the relation they 
bear to the several factors of a school system. 


The One-Man School Board 


Pompe cnn the complaint is voiced in the public press 
that a board of education is dominated by some one man. If 
the school system so dominated is incidentally well conducted there 
can be no complaint, except that the one-man rule is undemocratic 
and contrary to the American idea. 

It so happens that in every group of men, be it in large legislative 
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bodies, or in smaller groups such as those constituting the modern 
school board, there must be recognized leadership. Some men are 
more resourceful, energetic, and efficient than others. But even when 
the membership is of equal character and ability, there must be 
some plan of organization and some one man who guides and directs. 

In the average group of individuals, there may be found the 
aggressive, the positive, as well as the indifferent and negative type. 
The single individual may initiate, but the collective body decides. 
No one man can become a decisive factor in any deliberative body 
unless his associates agree. 

The writer once sat in a committee meeting in which by common 
consent every member was a chairman. They were all of high char- 
acter, equally capable, and equally resourceful. The committee grad- 
ually developed into a debating club and proved a failure for the 
purpose for which it was organized. The parent organization soon 
came to the realization that every committee must have a chairman, 
and that one poor chairman may be better than five good ones. 

The disgruntled taxpayer who complains that the community is 
afflicted with a one-man school board usually has a grievance against 
the alleged offender. Cases arise, and have arisen, where one member 
of a board of education has wielded an exceptional influence over 
his associates, but such things do not happen very often. Either the 
member in question deserved the confidence reposed in him, or else 
his reign was of short duration only. 

The modern board of education is a democratic institution, and 
as such does not yield to the dictatorship idea or lapse into a one- 
man agency. 


The Unwisdom of Premature School Publicity 

BOARD of education in a good-sized midwestern city recently 

found itself confronted with the task of selecting a school 
superintendent. Extreme caution was exercised in ascertaining the 
relative merits of the forty-odd applicants who had filed their names 
for the position. Personal interviews were engaged in, and the 
records of the applicants in the matter of professional training and 
experience were closely scrutinized. 

While the procedure was regular and designed to discover the best 
man available, it involved considerable time, and at the end of some 
weeks of investigation and deliberation no choice was reached. In . 
the meantime, however, the list of applicants was given to the 
local press. 

The information, however, that Superintendent John Blank of 
Blankville had filed an application for the position traveled back 
home. The townspeople began to enter upon queries. Why should 
Blank want to leave his present position? Was he dissatisfied with 
the board of education? Had there been some disagreement which 
had not as yet come to the surface? Were they not paying him 
enough? Were other towns more desirable than Blankville? An 
embarrassing situation followed. 

The educator who aspires to a wider field of service, and a better 
compensation, is entirely within his rights. He does not want to 
wait until an unsolicited call for promotion comes to him. When 
a more promising position is in prospect he files his application. 

It is entirely within the American spirit of enterprise and progress 
for the educator to seek a wider field of service and incidentally 
improve his economic interests. It is a question, however, whether 
school authorities should give publicity to the applicants under 
consideration. Perhaps not. The educator who applies for appoint- 
ment and fails in securing the same has not particularly improved 
his status in his home town. Thus, publicity of this kind is premature 
and will prove harmful. There is justification for dealing with 
applications in executive session. 


The Meddler in School Administration 


HERE are individuals in every community who regard them- 

selves as self-appointed critics of the board of education on 
everything which does not happen to be to their liking. These un- 
official critics have been more active during recent years than ever 
before. While they invariably prove to be an annoyance to the school 
authorities, they usually do injury to the very interests they seek 
to protect. 
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The many cases which have arisen during the past two years 
may be condensed into one which is typical in its results of all of 
them. It is this: A teacher has failed of reappointment. The board 
of education acting in executive session has deemed it wise not 
to give out the reasons for its action. 

The teacher in question has friends who sympathize with her 
and who feel that something must be done about it. And here comes 
the citizen who demands an explanation. He holds that the tax- 
payers are entitled to know just why the name of the schoolmistress 
was dropped from the payroll. 

The citizen who thus meddles with school-administrative affairs 
may not realize that any publication of the reasons which led to the 
teacher’s dismissal may prove a serious matter to her professional 
prestige. The assumption must be that there was sufficient cause 
for the removal. 

But, the meddler in school affairs does not stop in voicing his own 
criticism. He is likely to prompt a protest meeting, demand a public 
hearing, condemn the school authorities, and kick up a general 
hullabaloo. And all because he believes his judgment as an individ- 
ual to be superior to that of the collective board of education. 

The modern board of education, entrusted as it is with a sacred 
duty, cannot allow itself to be stampeded by individuals or groups 
who do not agree with its policies. The citizen and taxpayer has a 
right to voice his opinion on anything that the school authorities 
may do, or fail to do; but he has no right to obstruct the orderly 
process of the school-administrative service, or to subject it 
to his will. 

An election to membership on a board of education carries with 
it the expressed confidence that, in point of character and fitness, 
the one chosen is superior to the average standards of the com- 
munity. Any failure on the part of the incumbent may be subject 
to criticism, but the real reprimand must be expressed at the time 
of re-election. Here it is that the voter may express his approval or 
disapproval in effective terms. 

It is a fine characteristic of the American people to keep in close 
touch with their schools. But in manifesting that interest and con- 
cern, it should also be remembered that those chosen to administer 
the schools are fully alive to the sacred trust that is placed in their 
hands. They must be credited with knowing and understanding the 
problems they deal with better than the citizen who is not in 
immediate touch with them. 


What Do School-Board Deadlocks Mean? 


fea selection of a president or chairman of a board of education 
usually is made in a spirit of harmony and upon common agree- 
ment that merit and merit alone should guide. Personal prestige, 
tenure of office, and exceptional service enter into the choice. In 
some bagards of education where it is believed that all members are 
capable of leadership and that the honors should be passed around, 
a plan of rotation in office obtains. 

In the choice of leadership the evil of school-board deadlocks 
manifests itself only semioccasionally, but sometimes with exceed- 
ing stubbornness and embarrassment. While the aspirants for 
distinction may be prompted by ambition and the desire to control, 
deadlocks are more frequently due to the spirit of rivalry and an 
antagonistic attitude of their supporters. 

The immediate question here is whether the administration of 
a school system is hindered in the fact that the board of education 
lacks a recognized presiding officer. Much depends upon the plan 
of organization. There may be documents requiring the signature 
of the president, the board deliberations are subject to parliamen- 
tary procedure, committee appointments are to be made, and so on. 
In brief, a board of education cannot function properly unless a 
presiding head is chosen. 

Where the membership runs in even numbers, as, for instance, 
in six, eight, or ten, deadlocks are more readily possible. The odd 
number quite frequently obviates the difficulty. Thus boards of five, 
seven, or nine members are less likely to engage in deadlocks. 

The school committee of an eastern city recently demonstrated 
the possibilities of an even-numbered body consisting of six mem- 
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bers. It was deadlocked for months over the choice of a chairman. 
A local newspaper stated the case as follows: 


Mrs. Louise Cushman and Joseph W. Russell were the much-profferred 
candidates for permanent possession of the chair. Supporting Mrs. Cushman 
were her two feminine colleagues, Mrs. Florence Callahan and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cornish, while those behind Russell were Dr. Charles Giroux and Dr. 
Willard E. Sedgwick. Although a number of ballots were taken during the 
year, the result was always a 3-3 deadlock. Superintendent Clifton H. 
Hobson, ordinarily the board’s secretary, was elevated to chairman, each 
session, apparently anxiously awaiting the board to arrive at a decision. 


The citizenship was here awakened to the fact that the school 
committee must either be reduced to five members or increased to 
seven, in order to relieve the situation. 

There can be no doubt that school-board deadlocks do not either 
impress the professional workers and the pupil constituency, or 
stimulate the confidence of the general public in the administrative 
ability of the body in charge of the school system. Moreover, they 
carry the impression that personal preferment rather than the higher 
objectives of the schools actuate the members of a warring board 
of education. 


Is the Modern School Superintendent a Politician? 


HE assertion is occasionally advanced that in order to hold his 

position, the average school superintendent must be a better 
politician than he is a schoolmaster. The inference here is that the 
superintendent manages the members of the board of education and 
the more influential among the citizenship so adroitly as to hold 
himself safely in the saddle. 

In the main, the assertion is unfounded. If the employment of 
ordinary tact, skill, and judgment in human relations can be 
designated as political manipulation, then the average superin- 
tendent is an excellent politician — and it is well that he should be. 
There is no position in the community service which requires greater 
resourcefulness, personality, and observance of the ordinary proprie- 
ties of life than that which deals with a board of education, the body 
of professional workers, the pupil constituency, and the general 
public. 

It cannot be denied that there are communities in which the 
superintendent of schools must be a clever politician in order to 
carry on his program for any length of time. Where this is true, 
the blame must be placed upon the community and not upon the 
man. The schoolmaster here finds himself wedged into a combina- 
tion of circumstances which he himself does not approve, in order 
to keep his head above water. 

In entering upon an intelligent discussion of the subject there 
must primarily be a clear understanding as to who and what is 
a politician. Do we accept the street definition which holds that 
the politician is a cunning, scheming, and selfish individual, or do 
we lean to the truer and finer interpretation of the word? If the 
school superintendent’s brand of politics comes in the latter category, 
then we shall applaud him for being a politician. If the superin- 
tendent holds to the higher concepts of order and organization 
implied in the word politics, then we commend him for it. 

The school superintendent who resorts to political manipulation 
of a questionable character in order to keep himself in office, will 
meet his downfall sooner or later. If he makes his recommendations 
with sincerity and within the bounds of reason, ready to abide by 
the dicta of his associates, he will wear better and last longer. Dis- 
honorable or dishonest acts are never justified. 

Finally, there can be no doubt that the modern superintendent 
of schools encounters situations which must be dealt with through 
the exercise of diplomacy, circumspection, and skill. Call it tactful 
manipulation if you will, or call it politics. In the performance of 
his task, which at best may be difficult, vexatious, and laborious, 
he must meet certain problems in man fashion, and in the realiza- 
tion that he is confronted with a condition and not a theory. 


The school child of today is the critic of education of tomorrow. 
Unfortunately there seems to be no known method of anticipating 
the nature of the criticism of tomorrow so as to avert it today. 
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A Fusion High-School Program 


R. L. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, South Dakota 


Most high schools have a dual schedule — reg- 
ular and acuvity, or curricular and extracurricuiar. 
The program in the Madison, South Dakota, migh 
School is, perhaps, more o1 a dovetail scheduie than 
a fusion program, as the iusion 1s largely one of 
time. However, more tame and emphasis are being 
placed upon the so-calied activites, and they are 
scheduled every hour during the day irom & a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

Since the plan has had only one semester’s trial, 
no undisputed claims are made as to its merits. No 
appreciable changes have been made in the subject 
matter of the academic courses. it is simply an 
effort to provide a wider program oi activities, to 
give an opportunity to obtain a knowledge o1 more 
fields of educational vaiue, and increase initiative 
on the part of the students. 


Preliminary Steps 


The fusion program was proposed to the teach- 
ers a year before it was made effective. The first 
step was a careful survey of the curriculum to 
eliminate the material that would not materially 
affect the students’ present or future education. 
The next step was the compilation of a list of 
additional activities that the teachers were qualified 
to supervise. 

The reasons for a more extensive activity pro- 
gram are: (1) It gives the students a wider range 
of activities; (2) it allows the students to enroll in 
more activities; (3) it removes many of the con- 
flicts which occur in scheduling all activities during 
one hour each day; (4) it is a step toward the 
removal ot the dual schedule. 


The Fusion Program 


The plan provides for activities, clubs, and 
groups during each hour of the day. The regular 
classes are scheduled within a five-hour day (9 to 
12, and 1 to 3),! with the exception of debate 
which meets from 8 to 9. 


The following activities schedule is _ self- 
explanatory : 

Period IA (8 to 9) — Orchestra, 3 days; Band, 
2 days. 

Period (9 to 10, Monday) —Girls’ Home 


. Mechanics, Junior Business, Needlecraft, Senior 


Dramatics. 

Period II (10 to 11, Tuesday) — Boys’ Home 
Economics, Current Events, Senior Dramatics, 
Science. 

Period III (11 to 12, Wednesday) — Girls’ 
Home Mechanics, Junior Dramatics, Needlecraft, 
Science. 

Period IV (1 to 2, Thursday) —Art, Junior 
Dramatics, Travel. 

Period V (2 to 3, Friday) — Art, Boys’ Home 
Economics, Chorus, Language. 

Period VI (3 to 4) — Monday, Girls’ Glee Club, 
Photography, Tumbling; Tuesday, Boys’ Glee 
Club, Girls’ Athletic Association, Journalism; 
Wednesday, Girls’ Glee Club, Tumbling; Thurs- 
day, Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ Athletic Association, 
Nature Study; Friday, Assembly. , 

Theoretically, each class meets only four days a 
week. However, the time allotment has not been 
changed from the former plan of five one-hour 
periods per week, except that the students are 
held responsible for planning one hour of study 
that was formerly supervised by the teacher of 
each subject. Under the former plan the teachers 
were supposed to divide the class period equally 
between recitation and supervised study, or 2.5 
hours each per week. The present plan permits the 
teachers to have one full hour of recitation, and 
three hours equally divided between recitation and 
supervised study each week. Hence, the only funda- 
mental difference is in the grouping of the students 
for study, as the teacher of each class is not the 
study supervisor on the day he or she has an 
activity. 

Each student is expected to enroll in two activ- 
ities, or one two-hour activity. Due to the large 
enrollment this year, the music and athletic groups 


1Each class period is 60 minutes with 3 minutes between 
periods. Even figures are used for convenience. 





are the only organizations that meet more than 
once a week. The average activity hours per stu- 
dent per week is 3.7. Hence, the problem is that 
of limiting the students rather than encouraging 
them to enroll. 


Students’ and Teachers’ Opinions 


At the close of the first semester the students of 
the two upper classes and the teachers were re- 
quested to answer the question, “Do you like the 
present activity plan better than the one used last 
year?” Each student was also requested to give 
three reasons for his or her answer. 

Every student answered the question in the 
affirmative. The reasons with a large frequency 
are: (1) The number of activities have been in- 
creased, thus providing a wider range of choice and 
reducing the conflicts; (2) the plan has created 
more interest in the entire school program, as the 
daily routine is broken, and activities of personal 
interest and choice added; (3) the students have 
more contacts with each other; (4) more time is 
provided for each activity (one hour instead of 
45 minutes); and (5) the students have more time 
for study during the regular school day (due 
largely to the addition of class and activity work 
from 8 to 9). 

Other reasons given by a smaller number of stu- 
dents: The students get better acquainted with the 
teachers; the teachers are more human as activity 
supervisors; the broader program offers more edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The faculty was also unanimous in endorsing the 
new plan. The obvious reasons given by the stu- 
dents were listed, such as, the increase in time 
allotments, the removal of conflicts, more student 
participation and a broader program. 

The teachers also added that the plan places the 
activities on the same general supervisory plane as 
the regular classes, and that it makes a wider and 
more favorable acquaintance possible between 
teachers and students. 


Effects on Scholarship 


Differences in scholastic records during the first 
semester last year and this year may prove little 
as to the effect of the enlarged activity program 
on student achievement in the academic subjects. 
However, with the same faculty with one exception, 
and other conditions seemingly the same, marked 
differences would, at least, justify a study to 
determine the cause. 

Such a scholarship comparison gives the follow- 
ing data: The scholastic records of 51 ner cent of 
the students are the same for the two semesters; 
higher marks were made by 25 per cent during the 
first semester under the new plan; and lower marks 
were made by 24 per cent this year. The per cent 
of failures the first semester last year was 3.10 as 
compared with 2.95 the same time this year. 

The school officials have information to justify 
the statem&pt that conditions other than the en- 
larged activity program have contributed to at least 
half of the lower scholastic records this year. 


Criticisms and Problems 


A summary of the criticisms and improvements 
needed, as given by the teachers, is as follows: (1) 
More definite classification and gradation, both as 
to students and content materials; (2) dismissal of 
inactive students from activities; (3) the establish- 
ing of a maximum and minimum number of activ- 
ities for each student; and (4) a maximum enroll- 
ment for each activity. 

Such activities as band, orchestra, and glee clubs 
may reasonably admit students from all classes. 
However, a diversified curriculum for science, home 
economics, and art, with membership open to all 
classes, is difficult. Some of the activities have 
certain class limitations, as is shown in the sched- 
ule. However, much work remains to be done 
before this desirable grouping is completed. 

The teachers are working on outlines for each 
activity on a four-year basis. The plan is to make 
these outlines on a par with all subjects in the 
school, both as to gradation and content. 
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Further application of the present plan should 
provide ways of eliminating the disinterested stu- 
dents and in properly jocating them. 

Comparisons o1 scholastic records over a period 
of semesters should assist in arriving at a recom- 
mended maximum activity participation for the 
students on different attainment levels. 

‘Lhe maximum enroiiment tor each unit is a 
matter of concern ior each activity. The school 
equipment and room capacity automatically deter- 
mine the maximum size ot certain groups. How- 
ever, such activities as the travel club are held in 
the auditorium where the problem o1 group size 
is removed. 

Two other problems which seem to be common 
in smaller schools, at least, pertain to the addition 
of more worth-while activities, and more extensive 
preparation of teachers for the supervision of them. 
These are a matter of training and interest of the 
teachers both individually and collectively. 


Some Conclusions? 


As has been previously stated, one semester’s 
trial does not provide sufficient data to make 
reliable comparisons. However, few generalizations 
may be made within reason. First, every student 
is now enrolled in two or more activities with an 
average of 3.7 activities per student, compared 
with an average of only 1.7 last year. Second, there 
has been no appreciable change in the scholarship 
or failures. Third, there is a rather general claim 
among the students that the plan has created more 
interest in the school program, and the teachers 
concur in this belief. 

The only subjects that have been materially 
affected by the four-hour supervised-recitation 
schedule per week are manual training, home eco- 
nomics, and typing, as study, drill, and practice 
in other subjects may be done outside the class- 
room, and the comparative scholastic records in- 
dicate that such is being done. All students have 
access to the rooms before school, from 3 to 4, 
and after school, and the students are taking advan- 
tage of these hours for voluntary work. 

The merits of the plan seem to outnumber its 
demerits, and plans are being made to eventually 
remove the traditional dual schedule. This does not 
mean that the content materials in the academic 
subjects are or will be neglected or materially 
affected. It does mean that the students are given 
an opportunity to explore more fields and get a 
better knowledge of their abilities and interests, 
that more emphasis is being placed upon teaching 
students how to study, and to rely more upon their 
own initiative. 


Plans for Next Year 


The following general plans have been made for 
the 1936-37 activity program, with clubs classified 
into four groups: First, those open each year to all 
students, such as band, orchestra, and journalism; 
second, those open to students in certain grades 
such as dramatics for 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
and junior business for 9th grade only; third, those 
planned for two years of work such as art and 
needlecraft; fourth, those open for only one year 
for each student but elective during any of the 
four years, such as travel club, nature study, and 
science. 

The general objective of the club program is 
that of acquainting the students with as many fields 
of activity as possible during their high-school 
course. 

Every freshman will be required to take one 
hour of public speaking a week. This will be sched- 
uled during the activity periods throughout the 
week. 

Credit is given for all activities on the basis of 
one unit for each 7.5 hours a week a year. 





2Credit for whatever success this plan may deserve belongs to 
the principal, Theodore Wrage, and the loyal and enthusiastic 
manner in which the teachers have undertaken the job of per- 
fecting it. 





DEMOCRACY AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Today, as always, democracy cannot evist without 
public enlightenment. The people must have facts, 
and must know the significance of facts. Every opinion 
must run the gauntlet of criticism. This is the demo- 
cratic way. It creates a people able and eager to think 
for themselves and meet new and difficult situations. 
There is hope, therefore, in the very confus‘on of 
tongues. — Clyde R. Miller, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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makes every 
Minute 
Count... 



















Combination Bell 
Control and 
Central Station 





* ne Conversation- 


and every teacher had her instructions 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS offer several exclusive 


advantages that save staff time and effort. 


Many teachers may be given 


instructions simultaneously. All conversations may be supervised by the 
principal if desired. Room phone requires no buttons. Merely raising 


the receiver signals the office. 


Moreover, this System may be installed 


in combination-with program bells utilizing the same signals and wiring 
for both purposes or with separate bells if desired—-an example of the 
coordination and economy when STANDARD Equipment is used through- 


out a school. 


SPRINGFIELD 


STANDARD Telephone Systems have stood the test of time in thousands 
of public buildings throughout the land. Simple, strong construc- 
tion is the secret of their success. 
the asking. Write direct to— 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Complete details are yours for 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices in Many Principal Cities 





“STANDARD” Gelephone Systems 





also ELECTRIC TIME and FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY CURRENT and SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Building, News 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


School-build ng construction in September, in 37 
states east of the Rockies, Dodge reports contracts let 
for 260 educational buildings, of which 220 are schools 
and colleges. The total valuation is $9,241,800, of 
which $7,665,600 is for schools and colleges. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts for 19 
school buildings have been reported during September. 
The total valuation of these is $1,844,945. A total of 
56 additional projects has been reported in the pre- 
liminary stages. The estimated cost of these will be 
$3,998,343. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of September, school-bond sales 
were reported in the amount of $4,249,350. Short- 
term notes, tax-anticipation notes, and refunding 
bonds in the amount of $3,291,500 were also reported. 

The average interest rate was 2.86 per cent. 


PLAN FIFTEEN-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Summit, N. J., has 
adopted a program of school-building expansion, 
which it is planned will extend over a period of 
fifteen years. The first step in the program will be the 
purchase of a tract of 40 acres, a portion of which will 
be developed as a park and recreational center. Ten 
acres of this site will be used for a junior-high-school 
plant, which will be constructed in a series of building 
units, to be erected as the community grows in popula- 
tion. The first unit in this series will comprise a 
junior high school, planned to accommodate approx- 
imately 400 students, and giving particular attention 
to the manual- and industr’al-arts phases of education. 
The educational aspects of the program are being de- 
veloped by Supt. John B. Dougall. 

¢ Savannah, Ga. The board of education has ex- 
pended a total of $32,937 on projects for the repaint- 
ing and repairing of school buildings. The senior high 
school and the Chatham Junior High School job, one 
of the largest single projects, was completed previous 
to the opening of the new school term. The work 






included repairing of the exterior wocdwork, doors, 
windows, and cornices; the reglazing of window 
sashes; the repainting and repairing of the roof and 
gutters; and the repainting and repairing of the 
manual-training department and garages. The project 
represented a total outlay of $4,910, of which $4,161 
was furnished by the WPA, and $749 by the sponsor. 

In a group project of nine schools, $18,039 was ex- 
pended for painting, repairs, and general improve- 
ments. Of this amount, $15,938 was provided by the 
WPA, and $2,101 by the sponsor. 

A complete remodeling of the Paulsen School was 
carr:ed out, at a cost of $5,879. The WPA provided 
$5,127, and the sponsor $742. 

# Kansas City, Kans. The issuance of a second 
block of bonds totaling $500,000, from the $1,200,000 
bond issue voted by the public, has been ordered by 
the board for the construction of the Wyandotte High 
School. Bonds totaling $500,000 had previously been 
issued and sold. 


4 Ironton, Ohio. The board of education has taken 
steps to hasten the erection of two new school build- 
ings, to cost a total of $152,227. The plans for the 
build'ng, prepared by Architects Devoss & Donaldson, 
Portsmouth, call for a 13-room building to cost $72,- 
000, and an 11-room building to cost $66,000. The 
construction work will be financed with the aid of a 
federal grant of $68,727. 


4 School-building facilities in Alabama have been 
greatly improved due to the expenditure of $7,000,000 
for new school construction by the WPA and the 
PWA. In Morgan County a $320,000 school-building 
program is under construction. Houston County has 
completed a building program costing $136,000. Tus- 
caloosa County has begun work on a building pro- 
gram estimated to cost $295,000. Bessemer has a new 
stadium costing $250,000, and Gadsden has entered 
upon a school-building program costing $400,000. 


4 Clarendon, Va. Contracts have been let for the 
construction of a new junior high school, to cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. The building will contain a 
library, a gymnas:um, a cafeteria, and an auditorium, 
in addition to 22 classrooms, and will provide accom- 
modations for 700 students. 


4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education 
has approved a recommendation of the committee on 
insurance, which seeks to rewrite approximately $7,- 
000,000 in insurance on city school buildings, with a 
saving of 23.4 per cent in premium payments. 

Under the proposed plan, the insurance will be re- 
written so that the board may take advantage of a 


reduction of rates from 20.5 cents per $100, to 17.5 
cents per $100 annually. In addition, the protection 
afforded will be extended to include damage from riots, 
falling airplanes, explos:ons, and those accidents 
caused by defective furnaces. 

4 Bozeman, Mont. The school board has awarded 
the contract for the construction of the Gallatin 
County high school, to involve an expenditure of 
$303,388. It is expected the classroom part of the 
building will be completed, ready for use in January, 
1938. 

4 Zanesville, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new plan of coinsurance, which more thoroughly 
covers the school buildings, and at comparatively 
lower rates. Under the plan, 80 per cent coverage 
for all buildings against fire and windstorm is pro- 
vided. The insurance on all the buildings amounts 
to $1,600,000 and calls for an annual premium ‘of 
$2,800. All of the school buildings have been rerated, 
subject to approval by the state insurance board. 

4 Wilkes Barre, Pa. A 25-room elementary-school 
building is under construction at the present time. 
This building which contains a number of classrooms, 
in addition to an auditorium and a gymnasium, will 
be completed at a cost of $274,764. 

4 Ambridge, Pa. The Federal Government has ap- 
proved a $147,000 PWA grant, to be applied toward 
the construction of a senior-high-school annex, to cost 
$327,000. The federal grant, amounting to 45 per cent 
of the estimated cost of the annex, is expected to make 
possible the abandonment of the twelve months’ 
school system. With the grant of 45 per cent of the 
cost, the board will be able to finance the new build- 
ing without resort to a bond issue. 

¢ Marinette, Wis. The city council has been asked 
to approve a proposal, calling for a federal grant of 
$112,272 to be applied toward the construction of two 
schools, to cost $222,272. The federal grants amount 
to $51,136 on each building, or a total of $112,272. 
The city’s portion of the cost is $60,000, or a total of 
$120,000 on the two buildings. 

¢ Pulaski, Va. Plans are in progress for the con- 
struction of a new school at Pico Terrace, in Pulaski 
County, to cost $80,000. 


4 Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has com- 
pleted arrangements for a number of school projects, 
to be conducted under WPA and PWA auspices. At 
present the WPA is carrying on projects in painting, 
miscellaneous carpenter work, laying of new floors, 
grading of school yards, resurfacing under swings, and 
the erection of fabricated fencing. 
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EVEN A CAT COULD LOSE HER WAY 


IN A SUDDENLY DARKENED BUILDING 


Even with her uncanny sense of sight and with animal instinct 
to guide her, a cat might easily be confused in a crowded and 
darkened school building. How much truer this is of people — 
children and adults — who by nature mistrust the dark! There is 
danger in a crowded school that is suddenly plunged in darkness. 


So many occurrences beyond human control can cut off the normal 
electric current supply. Electrical storms, snow-storms, floods, fires, 
street accidents, or short circuits and blown fuses within the build- 
ing itself—all may serve to do so despite the extreme precautions 
taken by every utility company to keep the service uninterrupted. 


Schools should be prepared for such emergencies. Adequate 
and unfailing protection can be provided at low cost. An Exide 
Keepalite Emergency Lighting Battery System operates instantly 
and automatically, furnishing abundant light, in case the normal 
electric current supply fails. An entire building can be safeguarded, 
or protection can be localized at important points. 


There is an Exide System for as little as $150. Mail the coupon 
today for detailed information. There is no obligation. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 27, Pagel! 


WHAT IS 
EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING? 


An Exide Keepalite Emergency Lighting 
Battery System automatically and instantly 
supplies abundant light, to a single room 
or an entire building, in case the normal 
electric current supply fails. It is fully 
automatic and absolutely dependable. 


Exide 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
150 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
19th Street & Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me, without obligation, full information on emer- 
gency lighting protection for schools. 
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he Choice of Leading Schools 


In the Onondaga Central School, a new standard has been set for educational 
utility, high quality of construction, and economy in first cost. 


this school, as in other leading schools, was Natural Slate Blackboards. 


Easy to write on, easy to erase, and sanitary, because Natural Slate Blackboard 
can be washed with water without harming its writing qualities. 


Board should go into your school. 





chool Finance?e 
and_ taxation 


4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The county excise board 
has approved the school board’s revised budget, which 
reduces by $132,941 its original estimate of $2,644,187. 
The excise board refused to sanction a reduction in 
interest on warrants. The school-equipment-repair 
item has been reduced by $15,000. 


4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has contem- 
plated economies in school operating expenses to effect 
a saving of $42,000 during the present school year. 
While no radical changes in organization are contem- 
plated, expenses will be reduced by filling no vacancies, 
by cutting down on fuel and electricity, and by having 
the school janitors remove snow. 


4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to request a one-mill tax levy over a three-year 
period, the proceeds to be devoted to the financing 
of a school-building program. 


4 Gary, Ind. The school board has prepared a 
budget for 1937, calling for a total of $2,153,837 for 
the operation of the public schools. This is an in- 
crease of $222,792 over the estimate for 1935-36. The 
budget provides for a ten-month school year and in- 
cludes an item to cover the expense of 18 more in- 
structors in anticipation of an increase in enrollment. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The new school budget for 
1937 calls for a total of $8,653,640 for the year. In 
1935-36 the estimate was $7,568,319. The salary item 
will comprise 87.1 per cent of the budget, as compared 
to 85.5 per cent in 1931. Teachers’ salaries, which 
amount to $6,619,420 in 1937, show an increase of 
$952,275 over the year 1935-36. The total personal 
service requirements for 1937 of $7,678,480, are about 
$500,000 more than the estimate in 1931. 

The item for repairs to buildings and equipment 
calls for $258,500, which is an increase of $25,000 over 
the estimate for 1936. 

4 Beaver Dam, Wis. The 1937 budget, as adopted 
by the school board, calls for a total of $115,922, 
which is an increase of $1,199 over the estimate for 
1935-36. The item of instruction expenses calls for 
$85,736 for the year. 


4 Providence, R. I. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $4,083,244 for the school year 


Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARD”—as visual aids in education. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
Departmenl D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


1936-37, which is an increase of $141,454 over the 
estimate for the year 1935-36. Of the total amount, 
$206,324 will be used to restore the 5 per cent salary 
cut of teachers. Changes made in the budget involve 
a saving of $24,870 in various items and an anticipated 
increase of $40,000 in receipts from the state. 

@ Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget for 1937, calling for an appropriation by the 
city of $1,152,671, or an increase of $102,931, over the 
estimate for 1935-36. The amount asked for buildings 
and grounds totals $130,980, which is an increase of 
$72,320 over the estimate for last year. Salaries of 
teachers is fixed in the budget at $617,606, as com- 
pared to $614,000 for the year 1935-36. 


@ Savannah, Ga. A budget of $804,518 has been 
adopted by the school board for the year 1937, which 
is an increase of $82,536 over the year 1935-36. The 
increase in the budget has been attributed to the re- 
storation of automatic salary increases and the addi- 
tion of new faculty members. The automatic salary 
increase calls for additions ranging from $53 for 
teachers in colored elementary schools, to $123 a year 
for department heads in the junior high schools. 

4 The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
sold its one-eighth royalty interest in a high-school 
tract, on which there are two producing oil wells, for 
$20,103. 

4 At Wilmington, N. C., a schoolhouse was destroyed 
by fire. The building was covered in the sum of $132,- 
000 in a blanket $900,000 pol'cy. The insurance ad- 
justers offered to settle for $95,000. This offer was 
rejected. They then offered $106,000, which was also 
rejected. The local newspaper comment is: “The 
public raises a question as to why insurance should 
require so much litigation, argument, and arbitration 
before it is settled.” 

¢ Cranston, R. I. The city council has approved an 
appropriation totaling $1,504,034 for the support of 
the city schools during the school year 1936-37. The 
amount represents $6,074 less than the total of the 
expected tax revenue of $1,510,108. Last year the ap- 
propriation totaled $1,479,108. The increased tax 
revenue over the last year, it was pointed out, will 
amount to $15,454, indicating that the school board 
will receive all, and more than $3,000 of the expected 
increase in revenue. 

4 Miami, Fla. The Dade County budget board has 
approved a supplemental budget of $142,631 for ad- 
ditional expenditures of the county school system. 
The supplementary figures increase the budget for 


M. F. Helfer, School Principal 


The choice of 


A “Pyramid” 












1936-37 to $2,688,321. The supplemental budget al- 
lows $70,521 for additional teachers’ salaries. 


EAST ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS HAVE 
SUBSTANTIAL CASH BALANCE 


The board of education of East St. Louis, II, 
began the current school year 1936-37 with a cash 
balance of $102,772 on hand.-Of this amount, the 
building fund had a total of $77,650 on hand on June 
30, 1936. 

The total expenditure for the building fund was 
$242,373 for the school year 1936. The educational 
fund showed expenditures of $941,363 for the same 
period, leaving a balance of $25,122. 

The cost of operating the schools of the district 
during the school year totaled $1,068,934. Of this 
amount, $931,203 was spent for general control; $10,- 
345 for general expenses; and $18,107 for powerhouse 
operation. 

The per-capita cost for school children ranged from 
$58.89 to $111.70, while the per-capita cost for in- 
struction alone varied in each school from $32.34 to 
$82.10. 

The largest amount of money expended for the up- 
keep of any one school was for the senior high school. 
Expenditures for the school totaled $181,808 for the 
year. The cost of other schools ranged from $2,288 
for one elementary school, to $62,609 for one junior 
high school. 

The largest single expenditure in the educational 
fund, as shown by the report, was $665,511 for teach- 
ers’ salaries, and $85,022 for salaries of janitors and 
engineers’ supplies. Salaries for school principals 
totaled $65,548, while supervisors’ salaries reached a 
total of $15,663. 

During the year 1935-36, $125,000 in bonded debts 
was paid. The board still has an outstanding indebted- 
ness of $785,000, with one issue of $50,000 due to be 
retired in 1937. 

The per-capita cost for each educational service in- 
creased during the year 1936 over the previous year. 
The per-capita cost for general administration was 
99.5 cents, as compared with 97 for the previous year. 
Teaching, supervision, music, art, and physical-educa- 
tion costs increased from $1.14 in 1935 to $1.224 per 
capita in 1936. 

The cost of health service decreased slightly, the 
per-capita cost decreasing from .62 cents in 1935 to 
61.3 cents in 1936. Attendance service cost 51.3 cents 
in 1936, and an even 50 cents in 1935. 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD 
HAVE A KNOWLEDGE 













An understanding of bookkeeping principles and a 
general knowledge of bookkeeping practice is an 
asset to every consumer. This basic bookkeeping 
knowledge may be obtained in one year with 


By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


simple and understandable presentation of the subject. 







reduced. 


in bound form at reasonable prices. 


ING AND ACCOUNTING. 
List Price, $1.80 


Bookkeeping teachers are invited to send 
to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco 


London Sydney 


OF BOOKKEEPING 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A textbook designed for a one-year high school course—a 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids the many tech- 
nical disgressions that are possible in a bookkeeping course. 
The amount of time usually spent on repetitive drills is greatly 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary ruled 
journal, ledger, and work sheets that can be bought in loose 
form at any stationery store. This material is also available 


There is a definite saving in time and money for those 
students and schools that adopt INTENSIVE BOOKKEEP- 
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It Takes More Than a Uniform 


To Make a Policeman 


And it takes more than good cloth to make 
a textbook binding that will give necessary 


protection to the printed pages. 


When you specify Binders Board you get au- 


thority to back up the external appearance. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 
Chanin Building Now York City 
MEMBERS 


Colonial Board Company .....Manchester, Conn. 


Consolidated Paper Company eb ...Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company........ Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills......................... .....Millburn, N. J. 


I, OL. acces hehabicieneaiecbenensioune 
C. H. Norton Company............. 
Otter River Mills, Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
N. Westchester, Conn. 
ind alas asada a sblcliilsep chedndapath slic ilabninaciiaaial Otter River, Mass. 






















GEOGRAPHY For the elementary grades Nystrom offers 

a wide choice of simplified political, 
physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored—for 
beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools 
special series of economic maps of both United States and 
World are available. 


HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series 

include the Old World Background. The 45 
maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute the 
most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. 
Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical 
pictures and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects 
supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY The biology section of our new C36 catalog 

lists a complete line for all biological sciences. 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the more simple 
ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to the 
most technical anatomical seems. 




















































A. Jj. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Clear Your Crowded Class Rooms of Space- 
Wasting Furniture — Increase Science Classes 





Combination 
Padlock 
No. K-45A 


date furniture, turns a two-times-a- 
day classroom into an every-period 
classroom. 

Kewaunee engineers are always 
ready to help you solve your 
crowded classroom problems. Ask 
for their assistance. Their service is 
given without cost or obligation. 
Write us today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


If your laboratory, home eco- 
nomics or vocational classrooms are 
crowded, perhaps the furniture is 
using more space than is necessary. 
For several years Kewaunee has 
specialized in space-saving furni- 
ture and has enabled many schools 
not only to relieve crowded classes, 
but to add more science subjects. Often the addi- 
tion of one or two new tables in place of out-of- 








-Hold 
pine > me Biology and General 
No. 518-24 Science Table No. BL-30 





Domestic Science 
Table No. K-1776 





Lincoln Table Installation, High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


nm al 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Library Table No. 5143 





NEW POUGHKEEPSIE RULES 


The school board of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
adopted a new set of rules governing the organization 
and conduct of the board and the government of the 
schools. 

Under the rules, it is required that the president, 
in addition to his statutory duties, shall preside at all 
meetings of the board. He shall appoint all committees 
and sign all documents on behalf of the board. He 
must call special meetings, suspend sessions whenever 
necessary, and submit to the board at the close of the 
year a statement of the affairs of the board and the 
condition of the schools. 


The Superintendent 


The superintendent of schools, under the rules, must 
enforce all rules and regulations relating to the man- 
agement of the schools. He is the chief executive officer 
of the board and the school system, maintains a seat 
in the board of education, and the right to speak is 
accorded him on all matters before the board. He 
must prepare the content of the course of study, must 
recommend suitable lists of textbooks, must have su- 
pervision over the associate, district, and other super- 
intendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
attendance officers, and others employed in. the man- 
agement of the schools. He is authorized to supervise 
and direct the enforcement of the course of study, 
the examination and promotion of pupils, the control 
of playgrounds, medical inspection, recreation and 
social-center work, libraries, lectures, and other edu- 
cational activities and interests. He must make and 
enforce supplementary regulations, must visit each of 
the schools of the city as often as his duties permit, 
must give attention to the organization, discipline, 
and instruction of pupils, must hold meetings of teach- 
ers and principals, must discipline students for unbe- 
coming conduct, and must make regular reports of 
his work for the preceding month. 


The Principals 


Principals, supervisors, and special teachers work 
under the immediate supervision of the superintendent 
of schools and must follow outlines, schedules, and 
Suggestions as he may suggest. The principal duty of 
the principal is to supervise the instruction. All prin- 
cipals must follow the suggestions and directions given 
them by the superintendent. The principal must pre- 
scribe special rules for the management of his school, 
Subject to the approval of the superintendent. He 
must direct the janitors in the performance of their 
duties and report any neglect to the superintendent. 





The principal must keep a copy of the orders for sup- 
plies, showing the articles ordered, and shall furnish 
the superintendent with a monthly statement of books 
lost, damaged, or destroyed. The principal must file 
with the superintendent at the close of the school 
year, an inventory of all property belonging to the 
board in the school building under his charge. 


The Board Committees 


The committee on audit and finance must review 
all bills and present the same for payment at the 
regular meeting of the board. This committee must 
also co-operate w-th the superintendent and the presi- 
dent of the board in the preparation of the annual 
budget. 

The committee on instruction and textbooks must 
acquaint themselves with the quality of instruction 
in the schools, especially matters pertaining to the 
teachers. The committee must consider purely educa- 
tional matters referred to it by the board, or by the 
superintendent. 

The committee on bu Idings, insurance, repairs, and 
janitors has charge of the physical plant of the school 
system and of the janitors and must oversee repairs 
of all kinds and new school construction; and must 
handle all matters pertaining to insurance of any kind 
carried by the board. 

The committee on purchases and disbursements has 
charge of the purchases and disbursements of the 
school system. The committee must see to it that 
estimates are obtained and that all goods are pur- 
chased at the lowest possible prices. All purchases must 
be preceded by a regular purchasing order, signed by 
a member of the committee and the superintendent. 


The Janitors 


All janitors are subject to the rules and regulations 
of the board of education. They are under the im- 
mediate direction of the superintendent and must exe- 
cute promptly and faithfully his orders. Janitors are 
required to make all minor repairs. They must give 
attention to the requests of principals and teachers, 
and must comply with them as far as possible. 

Upon leaving the buildings after school hours, the 
janitors must see that the buildings are properly 
locked, guarded against danger from fires, and that 
all window shades have been adjusted. Janitors must 
report early enough in the morning to insure a proper 
heating of the building for the opening session, and in 
all cases not later than 7 a.m. At no time during the 
school day may both the principal and the janitor 
be absent from the building. Janitors may not leave 





their schools during hours without the permission of 
the superintendent. The superintendent of schools is 
authorized to suspend any janitor for neglect of duty 
and to employ a substitute until the next regular 
meeting of the board, when the case is reviewed by 
the whole board. 


RULES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


The school board of Mason, Mich., has adopted a 
set of rules to govern the transportation of pupils to 
neighboring towns for part:cipation in athletic contests. 
Two accidents occurred last winter and the new rules 
have been prepared to restrict the number of such 
trips. The main features of the new policy include 
the following: 

“Before pupils are transported on any school trip 
the parents’ wr-tten consent must be on file in the 
school office. 

“Before any group may be transported the faculty 
adviser must file a list of the names of drivers and 
car owners with the superintendent of schools. The 
sponsor must make a written report of the trip upon 
the return of the organization. No pupils will be 
transported without a member of the faculty in at- 
tendance on the trip, both to and from the destina- 
tion. 

“Transportation must be by commercial busses 
unless the superintendent gives his written permission 
for the use of common passenger automobiles. Drivers 
of commercial vehicles will be the only paid drivers. 
Common passenger cars when used must be furnished 
without charge to the school. If and when common 
passenger automobiles are used, all drivers must be 
adults approved by the superintendent.” 

Supt. D. A. Murray explained that the board may 
change its policy from time to time but that he be- 
lieves the changes will be in the nature of further re- 
strictions on transportation. “Mason has been for- 
tunate in not having had any serious accidents. Mem- 
bers of the board recognize that certain teams and 
organizations should be furnished transportation. 
However, they believe that the tendency to send 
school organizations about the state is not without 
its evils. The board has decided to reduce the number 
of trips and to pay for safe transportation for those 
organizations which are allowed to compete with 
other schools.” 

@ The board of education of Berlin, Conn., in reorganizing 
for the year, has retained all of its former members. The board 
has re-elected Mr. Ricnarp B. Pincues as chairman, Mrs. 


Eptrn L. Grirritn as secretary, and Mr. A. G. JoHNSON as 
vice-president. 
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New Plan of Organization in 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The junior high school in Lawrence, Kansas, one 
of the oldest in the country, had become so highly 
departmentalized that it became necessary, at the 
end of the 1935-36 school year, to simplify its organi- 
zation. A new plan of organization, developed by the 
school faculty working under the direction of Mr. 
John E. Jacobs, principal of the school, has been 
completed and will be placed in operation beginning 
with the new school term in September. 

The program is the product of co-operative effort 
on the part of the school staff, and will be continually 
revised, rebuilt, and re-created as new horizons come 
into view. The offerings of the school under the new 
program, are grouped into two general divisions. In 
the first division, the courses include the basic subjects 
and are one year in length, In the second division, 
the courses include the household arts’ for girls, shop- 
work for. boys, and art and science for both. The 
second-division courses are followed for one semester. 
Each pupil spends a half day in each division. No 
elective subjects are provided, except language in grade 
nine. 

The program, as arranged, provides for grouping 
of classes in identical subjects according to the follow- 
ing plan: music classes; study period; music classes; 
music classes and study periods; study periods; music 
classes; conference period. All music’ classes meet from 
8:10 a.m. to 8:50 a.m.; in physical education, pupils 
go from first-division classes to classes in physical 
education; in grade seven, all pupils are placed in 
eight sections, equivalent in size, ability, and sex 
distribution; in grade eight, pupils are placed in eight 
sections, comprising four groups of the upper 50 
per cent of the class and four groups of the lower 50 
per cent; in grade nine, the pupils are placed in eight 
sections, comprising sections for pupils whose parents 
have requested a college-preparatory curriculum, and 
sections comprising classes of pupils who do not desire 
a college-preparatory curriculum. 


Departmentalization of Subject Matter 


In grade seven, all first-division work for a par- 
ticular group is conducted under the direction of one 
teacher. The second-division work is under two teach- 
ers who plan their programs co-operatively. In grades 
eight and nine, first-division work for a particular 
group is under two teachers planning their programs 
together. The second division is under two teachers 
who plan their teaching in the same manner. This 
organization provides that all of the teachers of a 
certain child, or of a given group of children, may 
discuss their plans together and arrive co-operatively 
at an acceptable program. In general, the traditional 
subject-matter organization is followed, but in some 
of the groups, especially in grade seven, subject-matter 
lines are not sharply drawn. 

In the preparation of the program, it was deemed 
highly desirable that everyone share in the work and 
that teachers, administrators, and others connected 
with re-education should regard supervision as co- 
operative planning, co-ordination of effort, and evalua- 
tion of education] procedures. The following tentative 
plan for supervision of instruction is carried out: 

1. All teachers meeting a single group of pupils 
constitute a planning committee for that group. 
Meetings are held frequently, at which the principal 
presides. Each teacher in turn presents a report of 
what has been done since the last meeting, and de- 
scribes plans for the immediate future. The other 
members contribute to the discussion by helping the 
teacher evaluate his program, by developing ideas to 
supplement it, and by suggesting materials or methods 
which will improve it. 

2. In each group there are several teachers who have 
been trained for special fields of teaching. These teach- 
ers and the teachers of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, etc., meet on common ground to plan and to 
execute an educational program for a particular group 
of children. Each teacher is expected to contribute 
something to the group. 

3. The principal who is in direct contact with the 
several planning groups, lends his influence toward 
co-ordinating the efforts of the entire staff. 

4. Discussions of work accomplished and evaluations 
of proposed plans offer opportunity for classroom 
visitation by the principal as well as the teachers. 

5. Co-operation seeks to break down the isolation 
of the typical teacher. It makes possible improvement 
of the staff morale, provides better teaching, and of- 
fers real help to the beginning teacher. 

6. The work of the various groups supplies every- 
thing needed for effective education. Discussions are 
not limited to method or aspects of teaching, but 
embrace all phases of education pertinent to the prob- 
lems at hand. 

7. Problems of adjustment of individual pupils are 
taken up and discussed. Case-study techniques are used 


as methods of approach in diagnosing difficulty, and 
remedial measures are used co-operatively. 
Improvements Effected Through the Organization 

The organization, it has been found, facilitates 
studies of the effectiveness of instruction and permits 
the matching of groups and the pairing of individual 
pupils in almost every field of study. The teachers are 
expected to conduct studies based upon initial and 
final measurement of educational outcomes in con- 
trolled situations. It allows a reduction in the teaching 
load in terms of the number of different pupils taught, 
and gives the teacher a better opportunity to offer 
remedial instruction. It breaks down the isolation of 
the typical teacher since each teacher is a member of 
a planning group, and as such must co-operate with 
other instructors for the benefit of the child. It offers 
ample opportunity for the subject-matter specialist to 
function, provided the work is carried on as a part 
of the total instructional pattern. The close pupil- 
teacher relationship makes possible extensive use of the 
case-study technique. 


Articulation Insured 


The organization begins with a relatively undif- 
ferentiated program in grade seven, in which tech- 
niques, materials of instruction, aims of teaching, and 
organization features are a continuation of those of the 
elementary schools. As the child advances through the 
school, the program becomes more highly differentiated, 
so that in the ninth grade the pupils who plan college 
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preparation are segregated. The program for the aver- 
age pupil is similar to the one which he will follow in 
the senior high school. Pupils are held strictly to gen- 
eral education, since snecialization through elective 
subjects is prohibited. Individual differences in ability 
to do schoolwork are cared for first by adjustments 
of teaching methods and materials to meet individual 
needs and interests, and second, by rough grouping. 
The social activities are tied un with the work of the 
classroom, which is a trend away from the homeroom 
and club as special features of the school. 

In the marking of pupils descriptive reports to 
parents have replaced the former symbol markings. 
Copies of pupils’ reports, together with copies of 
standard tests and achievements, are placed in a packet 
to form the office record. The filing of complete data 
concerning each individual pupil offers after a period 
of years, a complete and satisfactory school recerd. 
Classroom tests are used for the purpose of diagnosis 
for remedial teaching. While formal examinations are 
discouraged, comprehensive achievement tests are con- 
ducted each spring, and the results are used for 
diagnosis, classification, and comparison with other 
schools. The results of the test are filed in the packet 
constituting the permanent record of the pupil. All 
teachers are encouraged to make use of case-study 
techniques in diagnosing and measuring pupil develop- 
ment. 

Under the program, each first-division teacher as- 
sumes primary responsibility for proper guidance of 
the children under her care. The girls’ and boys’ ad- 
visers are held responsible for attendance, vocational 
guidance, enrollment, and other guidance needs which 
first-division teachers cannot do. The principal is given 
disciplinary power and plans the guidance program co- 
operatively with the help of the advisers and first- 
division teachers. 


Problems in the Hiring of Local Teachers 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


of it none of the saving reasons which support such 
policies as the tariff and restricted immigration. 

High schools located in areas of sparse population 
send into the ranks of teaching a far larger percentage 
of their graduates than do the high schools of the 
larger population centers where there is a wider range 
of economic opportunity. Most cities have recruited 
a majority of their teachers from the surrounding 
territory. It would be rather simple for a large city 
to adopt the policy of recruiting all teachers locally, 
since the supply would in ordinary times not exceed 
the demand, and hardship would be placed upon no 
one except the ambitious rural teacher who has 
squeezed all the opportunity from her position and 
must look to the city for promotion. The average high 
school in a rural area has sent into teaching, through 
its entire history, more persons than could ever be 
employed locally. If any small-town high school will 
conduct a survey of its alumni engaged in teaching, 
it will be a rare community that has not provided a 
considerable surplus which has found its way into 
the large cities. 

The defects described are not all. Price-cutting also 
appears. While competition may be the life of trade, 
it is the death of the professions. When professionally 
trained individuals are asked to bid against each other 
and the cheapest is employed, there is no limit to the 
level to which teachers’ salaries can descend. This is 
true especially if a large surplus of teachers, is created 
through hyperlocalism that will not permit the extra 
teachers to be placed elsewhere. The schools have 
had an era of cheap teachers, and experience should 
have taught school boards that a return to that con- 
dition means the loss to the profession of the. best 
trained, intelligent teachers. 

The statement that home-town teachers can live 
more cheaply does not count for much. The fact 
stands out that they do live cheaper, since they accept 
smaller salaries, and in some cases shift part of the 
burden of support upon the parents. This policy will 
result in time in ruining teaching as a career; it will, 
correspondingly reduce the entire economic stability of 
a community. 


The Home Teacher’s Interests 


A plausible argument in support of local candidates 
holds that local teachers have grown up in the com- 
munity and are familiar with its mores. Hence, they 
understand its problems better than an outsider pos- 
sibly could and need not feel their way as a stranger 
must do. Familiarity with the problems of a com- 
munity does not imply ability to successfully cope 
with them. In fact, many local teachers are so bound 
by local precedent that their hands are effectively tied 
and they are not able to meet a situation as would a 
stranger. 

Because her appointment comes through pressurr. 
the local teacher is frequently a problem to the super 
intendent. It is a pity that this problem of the suc 


cess of the local teacher cannot be shared by tk 
individuals who demand her appointment. If they di! 
share this responsibility with the superintendent, it 
is sure that either as private individuals or as mem- 
bers of school boards they would be more anxious 
that the superintendent exert his authority as the 
chief executive of the school system and selecting only 
the best teachers regardless of other considerations. 

There are competent superintendents who claim that 
local teachers are more interested in the civic and 
moral development of the community than are those 
who are more or less transients. There seems to be no 
real reason why the outside teacher should not become 
interested in local affairs so long as there are pro- 
fessional opportunities for advancement and satisfac- 
tory growth. It is perhaps easier to secure monetary 
contributions from home-town people for local under- 
takings. Giving to charity is, however, no criterion to 
good teaching and hardly an argument that deserves 
consideration. 

The complaint is made that nonresident teachers 
keep a suitcase packed ready to leave on the first train 
or bus that follows the dismissal of school on Friday 
afternoon. This situation is regrettable, but it must 
not be forgotten that some communities are utterly 
lacking in diversions which appeal to educated people 
and that teachers must leave periodically to prevent 
mental stagnation. On the other hand, the teacher who 
has the proper spirit will use her talents to make the 
community where she is working more livable and 
more happy and will contribute actively to its social 
growth. 


Removal of Incompetents 


A final problem relates to the removal of the local 
teacher who is of such poor quality that she prevents 
the progress of the schools. What can be done to pre- 
vent petitions, mass meetings, strikes, and numerous 
other devices employed to harass school officials who 
are seeking the dismissal of an incompetent but well- 
fortified local teacher? No single solution can be offered 
for this problem, but it can be largely obviated if it 
is clearly understood that local candidates can be 
chosen only in competition with outsiders and that 
success in teaching is the only consideration which the 
board of education will use in re-electing teachers. 

The fact that the local teacher is equal to the per- 
son employed from outside is a strong incentive for 
raising the social standing of all teachers. It is perhaps 
easier for a stranger to occupy the social position 
which a teacher should reasonably expect than it is 
for a local person to do so, especially when the latter 
comes from a comparatively modest social stratum. 
Teaching will never assume a high professional rank 
if its members cannot escape the results of their social 
origin. The local teacher should be given every op- 
portunity by the school board and the superintendent 
to leap the hurdles of disadvantage arising from what 
in the past has contributed to the failure of the schools 
in some communities. 
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An attractive Sealex Veltone Floor in the assembly room of Perkiomen School, Perkiomen, Pa. 


“cc 

aie, please!” A Sealex Linoleum Floor 
makes it easy to obey this command— its resi- 
liency muffles the sound of clattering footsteps. 


But that’s only the beginning—the beginning 
of a long list of advantages which Sealex Lino- 
leum offers as the ideal school floor. Economy, 
for instance. Sealex is inexpensively installed— 
goes right down over old wood or concrete 
floors. And it slashes maintenance costs. For, 
throughout its long life, it never needs 
refinishing. 


Utmost cleanliness, too, is a requisite for 


school floors. Here, the perfectly smooth, sani- 
tary surface of Sealex Linoleum excels. It has 
no cracks or indentati@hs to harbor dirt, and 
makes cleaning superlatively easy. In the wide 
range of Veltones, Jaspe and Plain patterns, 
there is a Sealex Floor to harmonize with any 
school interior. 


Installed by authorized contractors of Bonded 
Floors, Sealex Linoleum carries a guaranty 
bond covering the full value of materials and 
workmanship. Write for further information! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


SE ALEX Lisclen hoes and Well-Covering 
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School executives were insistent, ‘““Give us a 


self-shining wax tough enough to resist the wet mop.”’ 


We answered that demand with Neo-Shine. Here was 
the non-buffing wax executives were looking for—a wax 
that offered not only long wear and economy of upkeep, 


but also stubborn resistance to water. 


Here in a nutshell is what makes Neo-Shine water-proof: 
The highest grade of Carnauba wax .. . bleached, bone- 
dry shellac . . . an unusually high wax content—twice 
that of the ordinary bright-drying wax. Thus, Neo-Shine 
spreads a tougher, more evenly distributed wax film that 
can be mopped many times without removing the wax. 


You can have the labor-saving features of Neo-Shine 
plus its resistance to the janitor’s wet mop at no addi- 
tional cost. Don’t you think it’s worth investigating? 





SCHOOL LAW AS VIEWED BY THE COURTS 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


district. . . . Teachers must enter into written con- 
tracts with the county boards of education, the amount 
of their salaries being fixed by such boards of trustees 
of the respective school districts. ‘This construction of 
the law is not inconsistent with the plan requiring 
the county board of education to make all contracts 
with teachers, and, furthermore, it is consistent with 
the general supervisory and controlling powers placed 
in the county board of education for the whole 
county. The written contracts made by them with the 
teachers insure a complete record for the entire county, 
to be retained in one official body, viz., the county 
board, to whom such information is absolutely essen- 
tial for the purpose of requisitions by them on the 
state for the total amount of the funds due to the 
county.’ It will thus be seen that there is no duty on 
the board of education to make payment direct to 
teachers in the local tax districts out of the school 
funds received from them under appropriations for 
school purposes. 

“While the county board of education ha@the ex- 
clusive right and power under the law to contract 
with and employ teachers in the schools of the 
county ..., yet in contracting with a teacher for a 
local tax district the county board is merely the stat- 
utory instrumentality through which the local trustees 
become bound, and the duty of payment under such 
contract is placed by law upon the board of trustees 
and treasurer of the local school district, and not on 
the county board.” Gard v. Board of Education of 
Hart County, 187 S. E. 109 (Georgia). 


Superintendent’s Discretionary Power in 
Transferring Territory 


A county superintendent has wide discretionary 
pewers in passing on petitions to transfer territory 
from one school district to another. 

The Washington Statutes (4247) provide that for 
the purpose of transferring territory from one school 
district to another, or enlarging the boundaries of any 
school district, a petition in writing shall be presented 
to the county superintendent sgned by a majority of 
the heads of families residing in the territory which 
it is proposed to transfer or include. The statute 
further provides for a hearing before the county su- 
perintendent upon such petition, after proper notice 
as therein specified. In this case a notice was given and 
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a hearing held by the county superintendents before 


denying the petition to transfer the territory involved 
back to District No. 29, in Walla Walla County. 

Under this statute, a county superintendent, in 
passing on a petition for the transfer of territory from 
one district to another, “may not act arbitrarily or 
capriciously, but the statute confers upon such officer 
broad discretionary powers.” 

In this case there was but one child in the territory 
sought to be retransferred: In re Consolidated School 
District (etc.) 59 Pac. (2d) 1137. 


Superintendent Cannot Question Motives 


A county superintendent cannot question motives 
for proceedings instituted against him. Hunter v. 
Board of Education of Floyd County, 96 S. W. (2d) 
265 (Kentucky). 

There were 33 written paragraphs of charges filed. 
In summary they were that he refused to discharge 
his duties and that he exerted political pressure on his 
teachers to elect a board favorable to himself. 

“Tt will be observed that the statutes theoretically 
provide an efficient system of common schools for each 
county, and exact and demand of the county super- 
intendent as the executive officer of the board of edu- 
cation a fair, impartial, loyal, and faithful performance 
of his duties, in his administration thereof, strictly in 
accordance with the statutes. 

“The school system thus set up and intrusted to 
him is not a trade which he, or the board of educa- 
tion, has a right to set up and exercise for his or its 
own aggrandizement, but it is altogether a trust. The 
county superintendent has no rights that are not 
altogether duties. The common-school system of the 
county is supported by mass taxation, for the sole 
use and benefit of the children of the county eligible 
to enter and attend the common schools. 

“The extraordinary power vested by the statutes in 
the superintendent, with the sum allotted to each 
county for school purposes, often become a _ local 
center, around which every kind of petty corruption 
generates and forms, to the detriment of the pupils 
of the schools. When once such a vicious system is 
established in a county, it becomes the guard and 
protection of inferior abuses. The superintendent, who 
is the recipient of the emoluments of such system, is 
the last person to promote a spirit of reform, lest in 
the event it should reach himself... . 

“Tt is patent that the superintendent, to conform to 
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MANUFACTURERS OF DEODORANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, DISINFECTANTS, INSECTICIDES, 
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his statutory duties, must ‘devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of his office.’ To do this efficiently and 
in the manner intended by the statutes, it is necessary 
that he budget hs time, that he carefully plan and 
follow a well-defined, yearly calendar program. When 
executing such a program, there is not time or oppor- 
tunity for him to intermeddle with the election of the 
members of the board, further than to see that quali- 
fied and fit persons are selected as candidates and 
placed on the ballot for the voters uninfluenced by 
the power of his office to exercise the privilege of 
choosing them; nor to intimidate or coerce the teach- 
ers under his supervision in order to have them co- 
operate with him in the election of his choice of 
candidates for membership of the board or engage in 
pan-handling the voters, either before or on the day 
of the election, either with or without the aid of his 
friends, to select a board to continue h'm in office.” 


Teacher Must Produce Contract 


A teacher who sues for breach of contract must 
prove that there was a contract, what its terms were, 
and that there was a breach. Dukes v. Smoak et al. 
(S. Car.) 186 S.E. 780. 

Burnelle Lenaire Collins Dukes brought this suit to 
recover salary as a teacher. After Miss Collins was re- 
elected to teach she married, which was contrary to a 
resolution made and carried at the trustees’ meeting 
when the re-elections were made. The superintendent 
notified all of the teachers of the adoption of the 
ruling. At the time of Miss Collins’s marriage, she was 
notified by the trustees that her contract was thereby 
breached, and that she was disqualified as a teacher. 

The plaintiff argued that she was not notified of her 
re-election until May 11, and that she then accepted 
the offer of employment, thereby completing the con- 
tract. She also contends that she was not told of the 
marriage restriction and therefore was not bound by 
it. She testified, however, that she knew of the pro- 
vision prior to her marriage on July 18, but not 
officially. 

The court held that “The conditions providing 
that respondent [teacher] would be disqualified if 
she married during the period covered by the con- 
tract was one of the express terms thereof . . .” and 
. . . “cannot be discharged on the ground that the 
plaintiff [teacher] had no notice thereof.” 
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Your pupils can now hear the music 
of great orchestras, the words of 
noted educators, prominent speakers 
... through the new Western Electric 
Program Sound System. 

The apparatus consists of one com- 
plete unit in which are combined 
microphone and monitoring loud- 
speaker, radio, record reproducer, 
amplifiers and keys for selecting 
loud speakers in as many as 60 loca- 
tions. The first cost and operating cost 





of the instrument are suprisingly low. 
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Program Sound System.--- 

















A valuable feature is the “talk- 
back” circuit, which enables the 
principal to carry on two way conver- 
sation with any class room. 

The system is of great help to 
teachers of current events and lan- 
guages—provides voice amplification 
in the auditorium —enables the prin- 
cipal to address all classes from his 
desk—delivers fire drill or emergency 
announcements instantly. For full 
details, write Graybar Electric, 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Eleciric 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND 


In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
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‘heachers’ and 
EAdministration 


@ Bowling Green, Ky. The board of education has 
adopted a teacher-retirement plan, previously ap- 
proved by the members of the school faculty. The 
plan which went into immediate effect, provides that 
teachers less than 30 years of age shall pay 2 per 
cent of their salary into the retirement fund. Teachers 
30 to 40 years of age pay 3 per cent, and those over 
40 pay 4 per cent. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has discontinued 
the use of a rating system, prepared last year in an 
effort to rate teachers on a scientific basis. It was 
found impossible to give definite ratings on such 
elusive factors as personality. 

@ Under a new law recently passed by the South 
Carolina state legislature, teachers in the public schools 
are permitted to select their own places to board, and 
members of school boards are prohibited from requir- 
ing them to live at a specified place. A school-board 
member, or superintendent, who fails to observe the 
law, will be guilty of a misdemeanor and will be 
subject to a fine of not less than $25, nor more than 
$100, or to imprisonment for not less than ten days 
nor more than thirty days. 

# Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. M. C. Potter, in a report 
to the school board, has proposed a plan to encourage 
principals and teachers of 70 years and older to retire. 
Under the plan, principals whose pay ranges from 
$2,600 to $5,000 a year, depending upon the length 
of service and number of classes, would be cut auto- 
matically to a teacher’s salary of $2,400 a year at 70. 
Reductions would also be enforced for teachers under 
the plan which has been referred to the city attorney 
for an opinion. 

# Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the 
school board has ruled that teachers in the city 
schools on leave of absence may collect one half of 
the maximum of 180 days accumulated sick allowance, 
but that they are not entitled to pay for any extra 
days due them if they resign at the expiration of 180 
days. The board regularly grants teachers ten days’ 
sick leave each year, which accumulates if not taken 
yearly. 

4A discussion of teacher-retirement problems and 
proposed legislation for Kentucky along these lines is 





FOR CRAFT PROJECTS on 
PAPER, WOOD and FABRIC 


CRAVOLA’WAK CRAVON 


Crayola is standard for all schoolroom work in wax 
crayon drawing. It does not smudge. The colors are 
Its brilliancy and 
superior quality make Crayola specially successful for 
all kinds of craft work. Made in over 50 colors. Usual 
assortments packed 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to a box. 
The oversize Crayola No. 332 (size 4'/4"’ long by 
7/16” diameter) insures bigness and simplicity in 
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These are only two of the famous Gold Medal 
Products for schoolroom and home use. Others ; 
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Artista Tempera Colors, Clayola Modeling Ma- Ree 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


is clean, sanitary, never greases or 
scratches costly blackboard surfaces. 
Makes clear white mark that prevents 
eye-strain. Erases easily and complete- 
ly. Lasts long, therefore is economical. 





contained in the latest study of the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky, just issued, 
which is entitled Teacher-Retirement Legislation for 
Kentucky. The booklet was edited by Dr. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, director of the Bureau, assisted by Mr. 
L. E. Meece and Dr. A. B. Crawford. It analyzes a 
large number of teachers’ ret rement systems and gives 
details of organizations, benefits, options, memberships, 
and types of administration. 

¢ Dumont, N. J. Extension courses for teachers are 
being offered this year to make all instructors ac- 
quainted with the new methods and techniques in 
education. 

4 Edgewater, N. J. The board of education has 
passed a resolution, approving the code of profess:onal 
ethics adopted by the New Jersey Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

¢ Salem, Mass. The school board has adopted new 
rules governing the qualification and selection of can- 
didates for elementary- and high-school positions. The 
rules are intended to remove the element of politics 
from the selection of candidates. 

Under the new rules, all candidates for positions in 
the schools must take competitive examinations, begin- 
ning with June, 1937. Candidates will be examined on 
such points as character, health, common sense, profes- 
sional attitude, teaching ability, discipline, organiza- 
tion of material, and ability to inspire pupils. They 
will be rated according to the results of the examina- 
tions and the three receiving the highest number of 
credits in the resident and nonresident groups, in each 
major classification, will be placed on the eligible list. 
It is believed the new plan will effect a more system- 
atic and comprehensive method of selecting new mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and that higher scholastic 
results will be accomplished. 


CHILD-LABOR LAWS AND EDUCATION 


Following are, briefly, the changes which five states 
have recently written into their child-labor laws, as 
reported in State Government. 

Massachusetts: Extended its restrictions on night 
work for women to include girls under 21, and applied 
them to all “manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments.” Authorized a study to determine in what oc- 
cupations the minimum age of employables should be 
raised from 16 to 18. 

New York: Prohibited employment of minors under 
18 as workers or entertainers on premises used for 
the retail sale of alcoholic beverages. Empowered 
city boards of education to require school attendance 
of unemployed children from 16 to 17. 


Rhode Island: Forbade the hiring of children under 
16 to work in any manutactur.ng or mechanical estab- 
lishment. Restricted the employment of those under 
16 to business or mercantile establishments to a 40- 
hour week and 8-hour day between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Prohibited minors under 18 and women to work 
more than 48 hours a week in manufacturing or mer- 
cantile establishments. Made 16 years the compulsory 
school-attendance age. Prohibited industrial nome- 
work for employees under 16. Created a Division of 
Women and Ch_Idren in the Department of Labor. 
Prov.ded for an investigation followed by orders to 
establish minimum standards for minors under 21 
working in trade and industry. 

South Carolina: Created new Department of Labor. 
Ordered 40-hour week with 8-hour day for all workers 
in cotton, rayon, silk and woolen mills ‘when and if 
Georgia and North Carolina shall have adopted 
sim.lar bills.” 

Virginia: Raised the minimum age for employment 
in certain hazardous occupations from 16 to 18 years. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS IN VENTURA 


The sixth annual meeting of the California School 
Trustees’ Association was held September 7 to 8, in 
Ventura, and was attended by several hundred persons 
from all sections of the state. 

In its program, the Association gave particular at- 
tention to the preparation of the legislative program 
for the coming leg:slative session. Proposals included 
bills concerning the present 5-per-cent limitation of 
expenditures (state law); the proper limitation of 
school district liability; the insurance for school dis- 
tricts; the clarification of present laws, etc. Much 
concern was expressed by the trustees regard'ng the 
insidious propaganda introduced into the schools from 
time to time, resulting in communistic tendencies and 
subversive activities. 

A resolution was passed by the convention, which 
has for its purpose the strengthening of the educational 
program against communistic tendencies. The Associa- 
tion resolved that “the study of the development of 
the ideals of our democratic form of government be 
given added importance in all curricular activities; 
that all subversive influences and false and misleading 
propaganda found in the schools be studied and ana- 
lyzed, unmasked, and exposed, in the same light and 
by the same manner in which we expose the vicious- 
ness of narcotics, alcohol, and any other wrong oF 
immoral social practice.” 
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v/a MAGINATION 
isnt THAT good ! 


He's pretty good at imagining all sorts of things, 
but you can’t expect him to visualize the British 
Isles or to know why the Arctic is colder than 
Haiti without modern, up-to-date maps and 
globes to help him in his schoolwork. He needs 


Weber Costello 


SEMI- CONTOUR POLITICAL- PHYSICAL MAPS 
and the 16 inch 
DUO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL -PHYSICAL GLOBE 


They give him accurate, complete, up-to-date 
information ... and, at the same time, tell an in- 
teresting story of people on the other side of the 
world. Teachers everywhere have found them 
ideal for the teaching of ‘‘human-relationships”’ 
geography. . 
Write for FREE copies of ‘‘History and Geography 
Teaching Aids’’. 
ADDRESS DEPT. MG-112 


WELER COSTELLO co. 


PULLISEELS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 





Combination Student Table No. 1A-304 


New Standards of 
Flexibility and Utility ... 


—are incorporated in this modern H-! design to such an 
extent that it overcomes all former objections to the combina- 
tion Science Table for students. 


Through Standard interchangeable units it may be readily mo- 
dified to meet specific conditions; to pro ide for maximum use 
of laboratory space. 


For particulars, refer to Section 3 of the modern Hamilton- 
Invincible Catalog of Laboratory Furniture. If you haven't a 
copy; write for it today. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Sales and General Offices ore Two Rivers, Wis. 
AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE | 
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JOHNNY 
DISLIKES SCHOOL 


Seating may be at fault 


Long continued sitting in a school seat improperly 
designed or adjusted contributes to fatigue, to irri- 
tating discomfort and restlessness—to eyestrain, 
lowered energy, ill health. Physically impeded, the 
pupil falls behind in school work—and develops a 
' complex, often manifested as a dislike for school. 


You can help correct these retarding influences by 
seating pupils in the American Better-Sight Desk 
shown at the right. This 
type of desk induces cor- 
rect posture, minimizes 
eyestrain and physical 
fatigue . . . and increases 
the mental and physical 
efficiency of the pupil. 
Your health program 
should not overlook the 
factor of health-pro- 
tecting seating. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT DESK 



















Classroom Posture posters and in- 
teresting pamphlets relating to 
healthful posture and eye-protec- 
tion are available for teachers’ use. 
Address Dept. ASB11. 















Accepted by the Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy of the American 
Medical Association 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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WEBSTER—CHICAGO 
Section N-17, 3825 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Architect— 


CENTRAL 
SECTIONALIZED 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


A REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENT by 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


MON, SPEAKER 
CONTROL 


RADIO CHASSIS 











BLANK PROGRAM 


CONTROL 
PANEL 
FOR PANELS 
ADDITIONAL 
RADIO 
CHASSIS ROOM 


CONTROL 
PANELS 


PHONOGRAPH 
MECHANISM 


MONITOR 
SPEAKER 





Cabinet for Sectionalized System ... one 
amplifier serves 10 rooms ... cabinet 
holds from one to four amplifiers serving 
10 to 40 rooms. 


Here is just what schools have needed... A base sound 
system that can be installed at once... and that can be add- 
ed to as conditions require or funds permit . . . at absolutely 


no sacrifice in efficiency. 


Incorporates all the latest, most modern features including ... 
Radio Receiving Set, Crystal Microphone, Electric Phono- 
graph Turntable ... Permanent Magnet Speakers ... Emergency 
Cut-In Switch to All Points ... Two-way communication from 
central control to each point and return (optional) . . . addi- 
tional sections easily connected by plugs and receptacles on 
amplifiers .... only two wires need be run‘for each speaker. 


The unit base system as above described with one amplifier 
and 10 speakers serves ten rooms ... write for catalogue giv- 
ing complete details. 


Fully Licensed Under All Important Patents. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


Please send me complete information on your Sectionalized School 


Sound Systems. 

Nee $$ $$$ ___ —___— 
Address— —— eapeinesnnensemamesasies ee 

City State ; ae —_ 


—_—— Member School Staff- — —— 
Member School Board : eeonice ae 2 


Don (altel I LET 
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TEACHER 


Printing, itself a fine art, naturally 
fosters an appreciation of its sister 
arts by developing the student's sense 
of balance and proportion, his feeling 
for beauty of line and form, his respect 
for fine craftsmanship. It broadens his 
outlook, it encourages accuracy, per- 
severance and cooperative effort. 
Write for free, illustrated booklet, ‘12 
Reasons for School Printing Shops’. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVE., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Types used: The Stymie Family 






























SBJ-1136 7 
Write today for name of nearest | Ampro Corporation | 
Ampro dealer so you can see, check 2839-51 N. Western Avenue 

and compare Ampro quality both | Chicago, Illinois. | 
in silent and Sound-on-film projec- | Please send me full information 

Send coupon today for com- about l 

plete descriptive literature. | Ampro 16mm. Silent Projectors() | 

Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film 

AMPROCORPORATION | Projectors | 

2839 N. Western Ave. ! stems | 

Chicago, IIl. | | 

| III. - dipsiiipiuish itelshaiialalaisiiaci tical ' 


Check These New AMPRO 


Sound-on-Film Projectors 


You’ll be astonished at the quality 
of 16 mm. Sound-on-film projection you 
can now secure at low cost on Ampro 
equipment. Ampro Sound Projectors 
have brought actual new standards of 
tone quality, illumination, simplicity of 
operation to the field of 16 mm. Sound- 
on-film. There are numerous features 
of design and construction that explain 
this. Write for complete descriptive 
circular and full details. 


Silent Projectors 


Ampro Silent Projectors 
are characterized by brilli- 
ance of illumination and con- 
venience of operation. Many 
thousands of these projectors 
have proven their ruggedness 
and efficiency in universities, 
schools, auditoriums and 
homes all over the world. 2 
Only COMPLETE types—Series J 500 watts 
$375°—~—~CS and Series K 750 watts. 








SEND COUPON FOR LITERATURE 
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“Only the Best”... that's PEABODY'’S Policy! 


Interesting NEW Catalog Shows 
Colorful Illustrations of Complete 


PEABODY School Furniture Line 


Every person interested in the 


chairs, 


sented 


mote 





No. 260 Steel Movable Desk both viable 


Seat and Desk fully adjustable 


seating problem. We 


takes. Write us today. 





NORTH MANCHESTER 





urchase of school furniture should have 
at his fingertips, the new Peabody School Furniture Catalog. 
dependable buyers’ guide that clearly presents authentic information on 
all kinds of seating problems. Floor plans, reliable charts showing kinds 
of seating each grade requires; all types of fixed and movable seating: 
classroom, 
and auditorium 
seats are ail richly pre- 


Peabody Book. 

Every piece of Peabody 
Furniture shown in our 
new catalog is scientifi- 
cally designed to pro- 
health, 
and efficiency. Only the 
very finest materials are 


used and only experi- 
enced craftsmen build 
this finer schoo! furni- 
ture. In fact, all furni- 


ture you may buy from 
Peabody comes built to 
give service such as will 
richly enhance the en- 
reputation Pea- 
body has enjoyed for 
over 34 years. 


— ENGINEERING SERVICE FREE 


When you write for our new catalog tell us your 
gladly offer you, 
charge or obligation, the full benefit of the Peabody 
Engineering Department. This free service can very 
likely save you money and prevent necdless m’s- 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


It is a 


folding 


this 


newest 


comfort, 


without 


INDIANA 


No. 900 
Auditorium Seat 





Book News. ews 


Survey Manual for the Business Administration in 
Public-School Systems 


By N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. Paper, 
153 pages. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This manual has grown out of the survey experi- 
ences of the authors and out of their research and 
teaching of classes in school administration. The entire 
range of business activ:ties in city school districts is 
here divided into seventeen groups of items, ranging 
from general control and organization to office man- 
agement. The greatest emphasis is placed on the 
management of income and outlay, building operation 
and maintenance, personnel, supplies and equipment, 
and budgets and accounting. The sections on the 
school-bu‘Iding program are particularly detailed, and 
the analysis of financial procedures in budgeting, col- 
lecting taxes, bonding, and paying for services is thor- 
ough and searching. The most recent advances in 
such matters as insurance, safeguarding school funds, 
etc., are accurately reflected. The standards for com- 
parison are those developed in recent doctoral re- 
searches and accepted by the best college professors in 
school administration. 
ur dn yas sainsvaul oy} yey} ezIUZOI01 sIOY Ne 94] 
an outline of this kind cannot be precise, and that in 
many instances they are not wholly objective. They 
would perhaps be unwilling to admit that the stand- 
ards for comparison of procedures and activities are to 
a certain extent academic rather than practical. On 
the whole no better means of actually bringing out 
and evaluat’ng all details of a situation have been 
found. It is true that in particular cases a scale does 
the business department of a school system an in- 
justice. The historical background, successful preced- 
ents, etc., the local limitations set by the community’s 
economic strength, political interference with the 
schools, the personality of a strong business manager 
who has been in office for many years—all these 
factors affect the “score” of a school-business depart- 
ment. And it may be questioned whether the business 
administration should be rated on matters which are 
wholly beyond its control. Certainly the business ex- 
ecutive of a school district has little influence on the 
morale of the board of education, on the teacher-re- 


tirement plan, on the program of adult use of the 
school plant, on the scope of the educational program, 
and on the daily utilization of the plant. 

All of what has been said here in apparent criticism 
of this manual is rather the fault of this type of in- 
strument rather than of the present work itself. Any 
school executive who uses it with any degree of 
honesty will be amazed at his own findings and, if he 
is fearless in his self-appraisal and in his judgment of 
procedures and practices, will have a starting point 
for new levels of efficiency and economy that can only 
be dreamed of. 


The School Cafeteria 


By Mary DeGarmo Bryan. Cloth, 742 pages. Price, 
$3.50. F. S. Crofts & Company, New York, N. Y. 

The school cafeteria has grown in the past thirty 
years to be one of the major departments of the urban 
high school and of the rural consolidated school. It is 
-9U9q [BUOTBINpPs s}I JO JOU SIOpUsT YTYM INIAIVS B 
fits indirectly but which has become indispensable in 
the health and teaching program of city and country 
school system. In its origins, it was a charity for the 
feeding of poor children; next it became a convenient 
service for pupils and faculty. At present it has added 
to these two earlier purposes the practical teaching of 
good d’etary habits and social conventions. In a very 
few cases it also affords an opportunity for vocational 
education of boys and girls who desire to enter res- 
taurant and hotel occupations. 

The present book is, in text form, a comprehensive 
study of the cafeteria, of its history and development, 
of its educational program, of its arrangement and 
financing, of its personnel problems, of its practical 
day-to-day conduct, of its records, and of such im- 
portant matters as menus, floor plans and layouts, 
furnishings and equipment, the purchase of foods, 
legislation, etc. An extensive appendix contains an 
almost incredible amount of information concerning 
food specifications and standards, and references. 

The authors hold to the conviction that the board 
of education in cities and rural-school districts should 
be responsible for the service of food of all children 
who must eat their noon meal away from home. This 
point of view is, perhaps, a bit more diametrical than 
the legal duty of boards of education, but it has been 
found practical, if not necessary, in most communities. 
The authors hold that “this food service should be 
operated on a self-sustaining basis and according to 
principles of good business management.” School 
boards have followed this practice quite generally, 
but in many cases have been guilty of failing to in- 











High School Auditorium, Dixon, Illinois—Furnished with 
1161 Peabody No. 1000 Auditorium Seats 


Recent Peabody Installations 


Moultrie, Ga.—Complete Installation—School 
Desks; Table Arm Chairs; Typing Desks; 
Library Tables; Kindergarten Tables and 
Chairs; Auditorium Chairs. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—1500 Steel Movable Desks. 
New York City Schools—12 carloads in 1936. 
Shelby, N. C.—1300 Wabash Desks. 


University of Kansas— 500 Auditorium 
Chairs. 


University of 
Chairs. 


Needles, California—400 Auditorium Chairs. 


Miami University, Oxford, O.—Auditorium 
Chairs. 


Indiana — 750 Auditorium 











clude many items of overhead that properly belong 
to the cafeteria. 

The authors further require that the management be 
“in the hands of a trained dietitian, whose educational 
qualifications are equivalent to other teachers in the 
school system, and whose knowledge of foods and skill 
in their purchase and preparat:on will insure a service 
of nourishing and palatable food, at the lowest pos- 
sible price.” They finally urge that the cafeteria should 
afford opportunities for using the daily experience of 
the children in developing a correct understanding of 
food selection and of acquiring good health habits, 
and soc.al conventions, and finally of making practical 
applications of the classroom teaching in health and 
hygiene courses to the ordering of mea's. 

In writing a book as broad in its viewpoint as the 
present and as inclusive in its discussion, the authors 
necessarily take into account the s:tuation in large as 
well as in small schools. If it may be considered a 
fault, the book is rather inclined to emphasize the 
situation in the very large schools, and to under- 
estimate the difficulties of the very small school where 
the board of education can employ only one or two 
persons of limited training and exper:ence, and where 
a minimum amount of time is available for such 
matters as food selection, records, etc. 

The chapters on menus and the selection of foods 
are especially strong and well-balanced. The chapter 
on the planning of cafeterias will undoubtedly satisfy 
teachers, cafeteria managers, and general school execu- 
tives, but it is a bit too brief for architects and others 
responsible for the original planning of new cafeterias 
and kitchen departments in projected buildings. The 
book supplies a long-experienced need and should be 
widely used. 

Common Sense in Driving Your Car 

By Richard Alexander Douglas. Cloth, 64 pages. 
Price, 36 cents. Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The title of this book is well chosen. In seven brief 
units, the author outlines the dangers of the road, the 
technique of safe driving, and the various jobs con- 
nected with keeping a car in safe condition. Through- 
out the book the emphasis is placed on right action 
both from the standpoint of self-interest, economy, 
and the rights of others. 

The book is a delightful rel’ef from the common- 
place formality of the average textbook. The author 
writes vividly and forcefully and addresses young 
people on the basis of equals. The publishers have 
added a manual for teachers and a test and workbook 
for students. 
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‘HE modern school cafeteria needs a 


And for modern 


kitchens terrazzo is an excellent flooring 
material—when made non-slip by Alun- 
dum Aggregate. A terrazzo floor is dur- 
able and economical and when Alundum 
Aggregate is incorporated in the surface 
in the proper proportion the terrazzo be- 
comes permanently non-slip. The non- 
slip effectiveness provided by Alundum 
Aggregate is not lessened by wear nor 
by spilled liquids; the Aggregate also 
supplies additional durability in the 
places where traffic is concentrated—in 


front of sinks, ranges, refrigerators and 


the like. 





New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Hartford Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. London Paris 
Weiseling, Germany 
PUBLICATIONS A text and workbook for character and personality develop- The report, prepared by the Bureau of School Service of the 


Selection, Qualifications, and Tenure of Principal State 
School Officials 


By Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 13 pages. Circular No. 166, 
August, 1936, issued by the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

This report summarizes in comparative manner the principal 
legal provisions governing the selection qualifications, and 
tenure of state officials primarily responsible for the administra- 
tion of state systems of education. The report is divided into 
three parts: Part 1 discusses methods of selection and composi- 
tion of state boards of education; Part II takes up methods 
of selection, tenure, and qualifications of state superintendents 
and commissioners of education; and Part III is devoted to 
relationships of state superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation to state boards of education. 


Beacon Lights of Literature (Grade Seven) 

By Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Cloth, 767 pp. Illustrated, 
$1.56. Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 

Mr. Chamberlain has chosen a large number of selections 
suited to the interests of seventh-grade pupils from his own 
literary knowledge and from the recommendations of teachers, 
especially from the reports of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. To introduce these and to aid pupils and teachers, 
he has prepared very brief talks on the various types of stories, 
biographical sketches of the authors, footnotes defining unfamiliar 
terms, leading questions, and lists of suggested books for private 
reading. The illustrations are from very good line drawings in 
black and white with a colored frontispiece. The Beacon Lights 
of Literature for the seventh grade is a textbook that will 
appeal to teachers, pupils, and parents. 


Educational Measures: Before the Seventy-fourth Congress, 

1936 

By Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 11 pages. Circular No. 165, 
August, 1936. U. S. Office of Education, Washington D. C. 

A brief outline of educational measures considered by the 
United States Congress and deemed of nation-wide concern. It 
contains digests of the principal educational measures, among 
which are federal aid to education, teachers’ salaries, vocational 
education, and accident prevention. These pamphlets might 
prove more helpful and interesting to the readers if the office 
could issue them more promptly. 


Chemistry Used in Foods and Nutrition Courses 

By Viola M. Bell. Paper, 74 pages. Price, $1.75. Bulletin 21, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

In this booklet the author attempts to throw some light on 
the uncertainty regarding the chemistry which should be taught 
to students about to carry courses in foods and nutrition and 
also the amount of chemistry needed. The author through care- 
ful techniques, has prepared comprehensive lists of chemical 
principles and words and has had them evaluated. The report 
takes up the principles of chemistry, offers directions for the 
use of chemistry lists, and provides a vocabu'ary of chemistry 
substances and terms. 

Enriching Your Life 

By Sister M. Virgina. Paper, 80 pages. Price, 35 cents. Follett 

Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 


ment. Meets in a special way the social and individual devel- 
opment objectives of the high school. Written by a nun, the 
book is perfectly adapted to public-high-school use. 

Minimum Spanish Grammar 

By A. P. Willett and C. L. Scanlon. Cloth, 138 pages. Price, 
$1.30. F. S. Crofts & Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book is intended to provide an introductory course in 
modern Spanish grammar and has as its objective the devel- 
opment of a basic vocabulary, together with a mastery of the 
principles of grammar. It is divided into fifteen lessons, which 
in turn are subdivided into daily assignments sufficient for 
a full year’s work. 

The book represents the best recent theory in modern lan- 
guage instruction and may be depended upon to give students 
a reading knowledge in the briefest possible time. The readings 
which are inc‘uded provide information concerning Spanish life 
and customs, Spanish-American countries and history. Cognates 
which are a constant source of trouble are especially handled 
in separate exercises. 


Health and Growth Workbooks 


By W. W. Charters, D. F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. 
Paper, 73 to 92 pp., illustrated. 28 cents each. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Here are six workbooks prepared for use with the authors’ 
textbooks, Health and Growth series. The workbooks provide 
in a handy form for teachers and pupils all the exercise and 
activity material needed for a six-year course in health and 
safety. The usual variety of modern tests and exercises are 
included as well as suggestions for activities and compositions 
and space for the latter. 


Federal Aid for Education: A Brief History 

By Timon Covert. Paper, 19 pages. Circular No. 162, 
September, 1936. Issued by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Washington, D. C. 

This report constitutes a brief history of federal aid for 
public education, giving data on expenditures of the Federal 
Government for education in 1934-35 and offering a_ short 
list of references. During the year 1933-34, the Federal Gov- 
ernment advanced federal relief funds directly to individual 
schools, or as wages to individua's for engaging in educational 
work. The projects included literacy classes for the teaching 
of adults in reading and writing English; vocational-training 
classes for unemployed adults in need of vocational training or 
adjustment for emp'oyment in trade and industrial education; 
vocational rehabilitation for unemployed adults physically 
handicapped and in need of additional training; general adult- 
education classes for unemployed and other adults in need of 
further general educational opportunities; and nursery schools 
for the benefit of preschool children in needy unemployed or 
neglected or underprivileged homes. The nonfederal projects 
were separated into four different classifications of educational 
institutions, including secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
s‘ties, other educational institutions, and public libraries. 
Teecher Retirement Legislation for Kentucky 

Prepared under the direction of Mr. L. E. Meece and Dr. 
A. B. Crawford. Paper, 106 pages. Issued by the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


University of Kentucky at the request of the board of directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association, is intended to provide a 
factual and theoretical basis upon which to develop retirement 
legislation for the state. 

The study offers an analysis and criticism of current practices 
in teacher-retirement legislation, a summary of the important 
principles to be observed in such legislation, and recommenda- 
tions for a proposed retirement system in the state. Among 
the topics discussed are type of membership, how and by whom 
the system is to be administered, steps for insuring the financial 
stability of the system, form of the annuity, and rules for 
admittance to membership. 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance 

A source list of pamphlet material. By Wilma Bennett. 
Paper, 85 pages. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N. Y. 
Junior Colleges 

By Walter J. Greenleaf. Bulletin No. 3, 1936, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The study aims to provide information concerning the junior 
colleges as they now exist; to record important changes which 
have taken place in the status of these institutions since their 
creation; and to furnish specific data on the several colleges. 

Of the 535 junior colleges now in operation, 98 are inde- 
pendently controlled; 135 are church colleges; and 190 are 
publicly controlled. A total of 441 are for white students, 22 
for Negro students, 15 are branch institutions, and 57 are mis- 
cellaneous small colleges. The 441 junior colleges studied in- 
tensively employ 7,787 men and women as teachers and in- 
structors. California, which has in its junior colleges 1,609 staff 
members, employs the largest number of men and women in this 
field, or more than one fifth of the junior-college faculties. 

The student body comprises 49,110 men and 45,707 women, 
or a total of 94,817 students. Two thirds of the students are 
west of the Mississippi, and the California colleges attract nearly 
30 per cent of all the students. Approximately two thirds of the 
students are enrolled in public junior colleges. In all, there are 
102,477 men and women attending the 536 institutions of the 
junior-college type. This includes 2,050 Negroes. The graduates 
comprise 18,636 men and women. 


School Dollars 

Research Bulletin of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for 1936, Madison, Wis. A study of the financing of edu- 
cation and other governmental functions in Wisconsin. The 
underlying purpose is to urge increased state aid for all the 
schools. 

A dissertation for the doctorate in education. The study is 
limited to the college records made by 460 students holding 
scholarships in Pennsylvania colleges from September, 1928, 
until June, 1932. The study makes clear that the group 's 
above the average in intelligence and achievement, both in 
high school and in college. The amount of the scholarships ™ 
dollars and cents had no effect on the scholarship record. Stu- 
dents who won on the basis of a competitive examination and 
high-school standing made better records than those who 
received senatorial or athletic or miscellaneous scholarships. 
The author recommends that students be selected on the basis 
of competitive examinations and standings in high school. 
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Kimball equipment is based on 
performance. You are assured 
lasting satisfaction and efficient 
economy when you specify 


KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Iliustrated in the Kimball catalog is a com- 
plete line of laboratory and vocational fur- 
niture that has been designed to meet the 
needs of schools for efficient, economical 
and dependable equipment. The wise school 
man knows that only Quality products meet 
these specifications. That is why so many 
installations in all parts of the country have 
been selected from this book. 

KIMBALL Engineers can he!p solve your laboratory 


problems. Check your needs in cur comp:ehensive 
catalog and ask to have our Engineer call. 


Ww. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

A. E. KALTENBRUN New York Sales Offices 
Director of sales 105 W. 40th Street, New York 


New England Sales Office 
No. 9579 — Note Book Case 715 Columbus Avenue; Boston, Mass. 
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MEDART STEEL WARDROBES 


pee THE 


p LOCKEROBE 


Provides 
Cimane 


“Teacher 
Control’ * 


of the 


In Medart Lockerobes, ‘Teacher Control” (VAST Tr 


means more than the mere simultaneous locking 
Pp LO b em 








of all doors (a minor feature as wardrobe 
doors are rarely locked when in use during 
the day and under the supervision of the 
teacher). 


Lockerobe ‘Teacher Control’ also provides / 
simultaneous opening and closing of all doors we 
by the operation of one pair of master control 
doors. Thus, noise, confusion, and possibility of *not only 
injury among pupils from individually operated 


0 re simult s 
doors, is avoided. Medart “Teacher Control aneou 


of the wardrobe problem is complete locking 

Write for Catalog but also 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. [aan 

4 F openin 

3530 DeKalb St. St Louis, Mo. P 4 9 

an 
Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities. : 

Consult your Telephone Directory. c OsIng 





of all doors 
























PERMITS FLEXIBLE 


SY. Ca ting ARRANGEMENTS 


THE Heywood-Wakefie!d 
Unit Movable Desk is ideally suited to 
modern classrooms where instruction 
methods require flexible and unusual 
seating arrangements. The adjustable 
feature on this H-W desk makes it more 
efficient than common stationary types. 
The adjustment works on the wedge 
principle and holds the desk securely. 
The H-W Unit Movable is ruggedly con- 
structed too. Because it combines desk 
and chair it proves an economical invest- 
ment. Model shown has swivel type chair 
which is also adjustable. May we tell you 
more about this and other scientifically 
designed desks in the Heywood-Wake- 
field School Furniture Line? 


@ Have you received your 
copy of the new Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture 
Catalogue? 32 pages of inter- 
esting and helpful informa- 
tion. A note to the General 
Oftices will bring you a copy 
promptly. 





HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Makers of Practical School Seating 
GENERAL OFFICES: 174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Offices in 27 Principal Cities 
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Over 6 Acres of 
Manufacturing 
Floor Space. 
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Perronal Newsof 
Superintendents® 


DEATH OF MR. SMART 


Mr. Frank L. Smart, superintendent of schools in Daven- 
port, Iowa, for the past twenty years, died at his home on 
October 7, after a long illness. He was 74 years old. 

Mr. Smart, who was born in Galion, Ohio, in 1862, was grad- 
uated from the Northern Indiana Normal School and from 
Harvard University. He was given his A.B. degree by Harvard 
University in 1896 and a special course was completed in two 
quarters at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Smart began his educational career as a teacher in the 
rural schools in 1882. In 1896, he became principal of the 
high school in Dubuque, Iowa, and in 1900 he was made 
principal of the New Trier Township High School in Win- 
netka, Ill. He was elected principal of the high school in 
Davenport in 1906. In 1907, he resigned to become city super- 
intendent of schools, a position which he held for twenty years. 


@ Dr. Arvip J. Burke has been appointed director of public- 
ity for the New York State Teachers’ Association. The Associa- 
tion acts as a clearing house for the gathering of facts on educa- 
tional problems. It meets the demand for objective data and 
questions pertaining to teacher certification, school finance, and 
teacher tenure. Since 1932 the Association has published five 
monographs and has sponsored numerous studies, some of which 
have been published or issued in mimeograph form. 

@ Mr. Howarp Perrin, formerly principal of the high school 
at Benton, Ark., has been elected superintendent of schools, to 
succeed the late Otto Wilkerson. 

@ Mr. Orto H. WILKERSON, superintendent of schools at 
Benton, Ark., died suddenly on September 12, fol’owing a 
fatal automobile accident. 

@ Mr. W. L. Brooxsuire has 
schools at Winterville, Ga. 

@ Mr. Frep L. Krntey has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of schoo's at Findlay, Ohio. Mr. Kinley was formerly 
principal of the Findlay high school. 

@ Mr. James E. Harpimon, of Newaygo, Mich., has become 
superintendent of schools at Hancock. 

e@ Mr. H. W. Dopp, superintendent of schools at Allentown, 
Pa., died suddenly on September 21. 

@ Mr. H. Frank Hare, of Camp Hill. Pa., has been 
appointed director of secondary education for the State of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hare was formerly supervising principal of 
the Camp Hill schools. 

@ Mr. Nets OLson, superintendent of schools at Calamus, 
Iowa, has been elected president of the Clinton County School- 
masters’ Club. Supt. F. W. Mona, of Lyons, was made vice- 
president. Supt. F. C. Bowersox, Clinton, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

@ Mr. Georce H. Gever, district superintendent of the West- 


become superintendent of 
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ITS GLOSS IS MORE 


and 


MASTER FINISH GIVES THE FLOOR MORE PROTECTION : 


it resists 


STAINS—HEAT—ALKALI—DILUTE ACIDS—ALCOHOL AND HARD USE. 2 
USE MASTER FINISH the MODERN Floor Treatment .. 


on tables, desks, etc. It gives surprising satisfaction. 
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wood elementary schools, Lassen county, Calif., has been given 
a leave of absence for a year, in order that he may work for 
the doctor of philosophy degree at Teachers Co.lege, Columbia 

University. 

@ Dr. Crype J. Tipwett, director of the bureau of pub ica- 
tions of Teachers College, Columbia University, died on Septem- 
ber 28, at the age of 46 years. 

@ A public meeting in charge of the State Board of Education 
was held at Western State Teachers’ College, Ka!amazoo, 
Mich., on October 1, in honor of Dr. Dwicut B. WALDo, pres- 
ident emeritus. Dr. Waldo became head of the college in 1899. 

@ Deputy SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAMS has been made Acting 
Superintendent of Schools at Yonkers, N. Y., pending the 
election of a successor to Mr. L. S. Hodge, who has res gned. 

@ Mr. Witiiam J. Lowry, of Whitehall Iil., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Springfield. He succeeds the late 
F. T. Vasey. 


@ Mr. Davin H. Srewart, of Beaver, Pa., has become super- , 


intendent of schools at Dormont. He succeeds the late R. R. 
Radcliffe. 

@ Mr. D. E. Crostey, formerly director of the bureau of 
school administration in the Pennsylvania department of in- 


struction, has resigned in order to take charge of an educa- 
tional survey in Philadelphia. 

@ Mr. A. E. SHEARER, formerly superintendent af schools 
at Butler, Ga., has become instructor in secondary education in 
the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

@ Dr. Hiram W. Dopp, superintendent of schoo's of Allen- 
town, Pa.. died suddenly in Atlantic City, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 21. He was 57 years old. Dr. Dodd had been superin- 
tendent at Allentown for twenty years. He was a former pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association. 

@ Mr. Writim D. Kern, a former superintendent of 
schools at Worthington. Ind., died on September 24. 

@ Mr. L. E. Loos has taken up his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools at Eureka, Ill. He was formerly a member 
of the high-school faculty at Lake Forest. 

@ Mr. Jupson C. JENKINS, superintendent of schools of 
Dawson Springs, Ky., for the past 28 years, died at his home 
on September 21, after a brief illness. Mr. Jenkins entered the 
school system in 1908 and had remained with the schools 
ignoring calls to larger fields. He was a graduate of th> 
Southern Normal University in Tennessee, and had completed 
special work at Peabody College for Teachers, University of 
Chicago, the Kentucky State University, and the University 
of Tennessee. 

@ Dr. Cuartes R. Foster has returned to his former posi- 
tion of associate superintendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Foster recently resigned from the presidency of the State 
Teachers’: College at Indiana, Pa. 

@ Mr. Payne TEMPLETON, of Flathead Mont., has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of the city schools of Helena. 

@ Mr. A. L. Crasie has recently been appointed State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Oklahoma. 

@ Mr. Ray E. Repmonp, formerly principal of the Central 
and Carlile schools, Pueblo, Colo., has entered upon his duties 
as superintendent of schools. He succeeds Dr. J. F. Keating 
who retired after forty years of service in District No. 20. 

@ Mr. Cartes A. Setzer has been elected supervising prin- 
cipal at Dumont, N. J. He succeeds Mr. L. J. Honiss. 





@ Pror. FREDERICK WOoELLNER, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles, has been mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Hon. Vierling Kersey, former state superintendent of 
public instruction, who has been elected superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. James Y. Prayer, for 22 years an officer of the board 
of education at St. Louis, Mo., died on September 12. He 
was 85 years old. 

@ The school board of Marietta, Ga., has reorganized with 
the election of Dr. W. H. PEerkinson as president. The other 
members of the board are Mr. M. D. Hopces, Mr. J. E. 
Massey, Mr. Ratpu J. Hancock, and Mr. W. E. ScHILLINe. 

@ Mr. Wittram H. Eppy has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Providence, R. I. 

@ Mr. Wittiam Osporn has been elected president of the 
school board of Perry, Mich. He succeeds Owen Loomis. 

@ Mr. Desert B. Sapin, former secretary of the school 
board at Antioch, Ill., died at his home on September 14. He 
had been secretary of the school board since its founding in 
1916, and served in that capacity until his ret:rement a few 
years ago. 

@ Mr. Frank G. THomas has been appointed a member of 
the school board at Decatur, Ga. Mr. Thomas. who was 
appointed for a six-year term, succeeds H. B. Adams. 

@ The school board at Council Grove, Kans., has 
ized, with the election of A. G. DuNN as president; 
SAUNDERS as vice-president; and W. E. Nix as clerk. 

@ Mr. Cuartes Sawyer has resigned as a member of the 
school board at Glendale, Ohio. He had served as president 
of the board for seven years. 

@ Mr. Stanitey S. BraGpon has been elected president of 
the school board at Eagle Grove, Iowa. Mr. Merryt Mac- 
NAUGHTON was elected a new member, to succeed Dr. E. 
C. Sage. 

@ Mr. Harotp A. Tomxrns, treasurer of the board of educa- 
tion at Jackson, Mich., died at his home on September 30. 
Mr. Tomkins, who had been treasurer of the board for several 
years, was first elected to that body in 1926. 

@ Mr. T. E. Garrison has been elected purchasing agent 
and clerk of the board of education at Ardmore, Okla. He 
succeeds Mrs. Otis Morris, who has become director of school 
publicity and teacher of journalism. 

@ Mr. Davin P. Lonercan has been elected president of the 
school board at Lewiston, Me. 

@ Mr. L. M. Martcuett has been elected president of the 
school board at Bay City, Tex. FRANK THOMPSON was elected 
vice-president, and Ropert E. BAKER secretary. 

@ Mr. Georce Sturceon, of Caldwell County, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fredonia. 

@ Mr. C. Ermer Heaster has been elected a member of 
the board of education of Wicomico County Maryland, t 
succeed Mr. Louis W. Gunby, who has resigned after complet- 
ing twenty years of service on the board. Mr. Gunby who 
was appointed to the board in 1916, had served nineteen years 
as president. 

The new president, Jupce Humpnreys, has been a member 
of the board since 1927. 
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NEW ACTIVITIES IN OPERATION IN 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


The New Jersey Department of Education has given 
its approval to a proposal of the board of education 
of Gloucester, N. J., for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a six-year-high-school organization. The ap- 
proval makes the high school one of eleven approved 
six-year schools in the state. It means that each 
teacher in grades seven to twelve is an approved 
secondary teacher. The new system makes possible an 
accurate cost-accounting system which had _ been 
found impossible under the former eight-four system 
of organization. 

The board of education has also completed arrange- 
ments for the operation of a school safety patrol. The 
patrol is composed of 54 members, divided among the 
seven schools. The work has been attempted in con- 
nection with a new program of safety education. 

Another phase of the work is the complete revision 
of the high-school health program. Under the program 
the work has been re-established along lines suggested 
by the state department of health. 





4 Berlin, Wis. The school board recently made a 
study of methods of purchasing fuel to improve the 
heating facilities in the schools and to effect a sub- 
stant'al saving in fuel purchases. Janitors had com- 
plained that some kinds of coal purchased in the past 
did not measure up to the heating requirements. 

The school board, upon the suggestion of the supply 
committee, has decided to purchase small lots of coal 
to determine which gives the maximum results. Samples 
of the fuel furnished will be analyzed and the analysis 
used as the basis for the purchase of future orders. 

4 Dunellen, N. J. A committee of the board of 
education has begun a study of the purposes of a 
high school. The comm‘ttee has prepared a brief state- 
ment of its fundamental philosophy of secondary edu- 
Cation. 

4 Wakefield, Mass. The school board has set the 
tuition fee for the 1937 school year at $86.41 in the 
high school, and $60.74 in the graded schools. The 
high-school fee is $5.06 less than that in 1935-36, and 
the grade-school fee is $2.61 less than last year. There 





has been a steady reduction in the tuition fee fcr 
several years, due to the fact that the school budget 
has been reduced with no marked increase in the 
number of teachers or general expenses ‘n the past 
few years. 

¢ The board of education of Wausau, Wis., has run 
into a new problem. It is the status of children com- 
ing from trailer houses. Several of these movable 
houses stopped at near-by camping sites and from in- 
dications will remain for some time. The question is 
whether tuition fees shall be exacted. A legal op.nion 
will be sought. 

4 Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has in- 
stituted a self-supporting night school for the present 
school year. Vocational and academic subjects are 
offered in the Parker High School. 

@ Chickasha, Okla. An athletic council has been 
established in the high school. The council is adminis- 
tered and controlled under rules and regulations 
adopted by the school board. The membership in- 
cludes the principal, who acts as ex officio chairman; 
the superintendent of schools; a member designated 
by the school board; the athletic director; and the 
assistant principal of the high school. While the pur- 
chase of supplies will be made by the director, the 
control of the student and athletic activities will be 
in the hands of the board. 

¢ Rochester, N. H. A special committee of the 
school board, appointed by the mayor, has presented 
its report on a study of forms of high-school organ- 
ization. The purpose of the study was to provide a 
guide to be used in the planning and construction of 
a proposed new high school. The committee, and its 
report, advocated the abandonment of the eight-four 
plan of organization and recommended the adopticn 
of the six-year-high-school plan. 

4 Owensboro, Ky. Beginning with September, 1937, 
the first step will be effected in the transition of the 
school board from a nine-member to a five-member 
board. At that time, three members will be elected 
to replace four members whose terms will expire. The 
final step in the change will be effected in January, 
1938. The change in organization has been provided 
for under a new state school code, which requires that 
each school district in the state shall have a five- 
member board. 

4 Milford, Conn. The school board has discon- 
tinued the finance committee and has created three 
new four-member groups — buildings and supplies, 
teachers, and transportation. The reorganization of 
the committees was effected because two of the com- 
mittees had been inactive. 


# Newton, Mass. By order of the school board, all 
of the city schools have been equipped with automatic 
fire alarms, which are connected directly with the city 
fire department. 

4 Bellaire, W. Va. The school board has voted to 
co-operate with the Federal Government in the opera- 
tion of a recreational program. Under the arrange- 
ment, the board will permit the use of two school 
gymnasiums by properly organized and supervised 
groups. 

COMING CONVENTIONS 

November 5. The Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association. 
Mr. B. J. Merriam, Farmingham, s-cretary. 

November 5-7. Colorado Education Association, at Denver. 
Mr. W. B. Mooney, Denver, secretary. 

November s—7. High School Conference, at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Mr. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana, president. 

November 5-7. Wisconsin Education Association, at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, secretary. 

November 6-7. lowa Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines. 
Mr. Charles F. Pye, Des Moines, secretary. 

November 6-7. Kansas Teachers’ Association, 
Mr. F. L. Pinet, Topeka, secretary. 

November 11-14. Missouri Teachers’ Association, at Kansas 
City. Mr. E. M. Carter, Columbia. secretary. 

November 19-21. Illinois State School-Board Association, at 
Springfield. Mr. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary. 

November 23-25. California Teachers’ Association, (central 
coast section), at Santa Cruz. Mr. T. S. MacQuiddy, Watson- 
ville, secretary. 

November 25. California Teachers’ Association, at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. E. G. Gridley, Berkeley, secretary. 

November 26-28. National Council of Teachers of English, 
at Boston, Mass. Mr. W. W. Hatfield, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 

November 27-28. Idaho Education Association, at Boise. Mr. 
John I. Hillman, Boise, secretary. 

December 10-12. First National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, at Washington, D. C. Mr. L. H. Dennis, Wash- 
ington, secretary. 

December 27-28. Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, at St. Louis, Mo. 

December 28-30. Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State, at Syracuse. Mr. David G. Allen, Lake Placid, 
secretary. 

December 28-30. Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
field. Mr. R. C. Moore, Carlinville, secretary. 

December 28-January 2. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and Associated Societies, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Dr. H. B. Ward, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

December 28-30. Music Teachers’ Association, at Chicago, 
Ill. M. D. M. Swartout, Lawrence, Kans., secretary. 

December 28-30. Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, at Harrisburg. Mr. J. H. Kelley, Harrisburg, secretary. 

December 28-31. Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Mr. P. W. Long, New York City, secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS MAKES HIS ANNUAL REPORT 


Superintendent Harold G. Campbell, of the New 
York City public schools, has made the thirty-seventh 
annual statistical report, cover.ng the school year 1934— 
35. Aside from the vast statistical information which 
is offereti, the report assumes interest in that it affords 
glimpses of the immense administrative machinery 
which has been built up to govern the world’s 
greatest c:ty school system. 

In securing a view of the plan of administration, 
passing from the general to the particular, it is found 
that the area is divided into five boroughs, Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. Each con- 
stitutes a unit of administration subject to the control 
of a central body. There are 54 local school boards 
and a general board of education. There are 8 associate 
superintendents and 33 assistant superintendents. 

The administrative and supervisory labors run into 
many divisions and subdivisions each headed by a 
director and an assistant. The machinery is so ad- 
justed that every man has his job defin‘tely defined, 
all working to a common end. There is something 
bewildering in the array of regular and special activi- 
ties engaged in the wide scope of the plan of service 
in operation. 

Some idea of the enormous size of the school sys- 
tem may be obtained when it is known that there are 
43 high, 7 special, and 648 elementary schools, making 
a total of 698 schools. The average daily registration 
is 1,107,915 pupils, and the average daily attendance 
is 1,018,154. The number of teaching positions on 
March 1, 1935, was 35,896, of which 5,403 were filled 
by men and 28,020 by women, with 2,473 vacancies 
offset in part by 206 excess positions. The size of 
classes ranges from 25 to 55, with an average of 38.3 
pupils. 

The grand total expenditures for the school year 
1934-35 was $164,925,817.96. Of this amount, 67.09 
per cent to day-school instruction, salaries, books, and 
supplies; debt service, 15.07 per cent; fixed charges, 
rent, and pensions, 6.36 per cent; auxiliary agencies, 
1.46 per cent; maintenance of school plant, 1.74 per 
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cent; operation of school plant, 4.93 per cent; eve- 
ning schools, 1.08 per cent; expense of general admin- 
istration, 2.25 per cent. 


KNOXVILLE VOCATIONAL TESTING 
PROGRAM 


Under the direction of Mr. Curtis Gentry, the de- 
partment of vocational guidance of the Knoxville, 
Tenn., school system, has expanded its program of 
testing pupils for educational and vocational guidance. 
This program was initiated several years ago when 
Mr. Gentry developed a comprehensive battery of 
tests to serve as a vocational inventory. The tests 
include (1) mental ability, (2) personality, and (3) 
eight vocational-aptitude tests, covering eight groups 
of vocations — social service, literary work, law and 
government, business, art occupations, mechanical de- 
signing, mechanical construction, and scientific work. 
In describing the logical development of the voca- 
tional-guidance program of tests Mr. Gentry writes in 
a recent report: 

“We believe that all persons can be given some 
kind of numerical rating in their aptitudes in each of 
these groups of vocations. Very few persons, if any, 
are so fortunate as to be able to do all things equally 
well. It is true that a person of high mental ability 
can do more things successfully than one less gifted, 
but even the success of a highly capable person is 
determined largely by his interest or love for the 
work which he is atterapting. Therefore, a study of 
interest is very important in vocational guidance. 
Direction of interests, how long interests last, and its 
relation to one’s mental ability to do the thing to 
which the person aspires, must all be considered. 

“There are two general classes of persons voca- 
tionally: Those who think they are fitted for only 
one thing and grow to believe they can do nothing 
else, and the successful persons who get the inflated 
idea that they can be a howling success at anything. 
Both are wrong. If we were fitted for only one thing, 
it would be unfortunate indeed in this mechanical age 
when an invention or a merger may throw us out 
of work almost overnight. Interest and ability are 
the impelling forces which lead to success, and love 
for the work (which is interest) is just as necessary 
as ability. It is perhaps impossible to be really in- 
terested in two important things at the same time. 

“We are not capable of becoming proficient in 
more than a certain group or groups of related oc- 
cupations. This is good enough, for there are hundreds 
of vocations from which we can make a selection 
according to our peculiar desires, health, personality, 
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and educational requirements, location, the opportu- 
nities offered, and the chances for permanent employ- 
ment. 

“In Knoxville this year [1935-36], 957 of the 9A 
students for both fall and spring terms, and 496 sen- 
iors, or 12A students, have taken these vocational in- 
ventory tests. This entailed a great deal of work on 
the part of this department, consisting of approxi- 
mately 280 class-period hours in the actual classroom, 
in addition to the preparation, rating, classifying, and 
recording of the 1453 students. 

“This work is planned for each term. We have 
no sympathy for a testing program which makes a 
broad sweep of every student in the city, costing 
thousands of dollars, and then allowing the matter to 
be forgotten for the next ten years. Our program calls 
for definite work each year in the 9A and the 12A 
grades. In this way, we eventually reach every stu- 
dent in the city and make a permanent record of 
each in a continuous, comprehensive program.” 


¢ Munsing, Mich. The school board has opened a 
special room and is offering instruction to deaf and 
hard-of-hearing pupils. 

¢ City and county public-school superintendents and 
principals of private high schools in 9,000 communities 
of the United States recently furnished information for 
a national visual-instruction survey, recently com- 
pleted by the United States Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education. The survey re- 
vealed that the nation’s 280,000 public and private 
schools are poorly equipped with motion-picture pro- 
jectors, film supplies, and other radio-visual aids nec- 
essary for the transmission of knowledge. The survey 
indicates that the tendency is to a larger production, 
distribution, and use of visual aids for educational 
purposes. 

¢ New Haven, Conn. An intensive adult-education 
program will be conducted during the next few months 
under WPA auspices. A program of sports and other 
forms of recreation has been prepared for the new 
gymnasium classes in the three schools designated for 
evening classes. A state-wide emergency program 1S 
being carried out with the aid of 30 workers. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. Three new courses have been in- 


troduced in the Central High School this year. One of 
these is a combination course in American literature 
and American history. The second is an advanced 
science course for students who do not plan to go oD 
to college. The third is a welding course for the in- 
dustrial-arts department. 
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WHAT PRICE SECURITY? 


Pennies Saved on Locks May Mean 
Lives Lost in Crime 











DUDLEY 

ROTODIAL 

PADLOCK 

= From small beginnings spring criminal careers. Stamp out 
temptation to locker thefts—remove opportunity 
by purchasing only the highest grade locker locks 
money can buy. 

The security value of a good lock is worth many times 
the price. The purchase of Dudley Locks is an in- 
surance of security—an investment in good citizen- 
ship for the youth of your schools. 


Let the Dudley representative show you how to plan a 
secure locker installation to meet your individual 
administrative system. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. A-11 Cor. Franklin & Randolph Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 




































Correctly designed and 
scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 


tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


Write for pone ero catalog of the 
ine. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 





UNIVERSAL 
FOLD-A-WAY and XL 
GYMNASIUM STANDS 
Conserve Space .. . 
are neat and attractive 
and add distinction... 
offer a permanent in- 
stallation with the 
space saving value of 
removable stands .. . 


APSCO Wizard Pencil Sharpeners 
-always of rugged steel construc- 
tion=—have won an enviable record 
for School Service. 





PATENTED 


A Pencil Sharpener is only as strong as its 
“Cutters.”” Only APSCO Cutters approach the 
ideal of a knifelike edge combined with great 
durability. That’s why school officials have 
chosen the superior, economical and depend- 
able APSCOS as standard equipment in 85% 
of our Schools. 


Universal Stands feature: Direct support for each row of seats: Perfect f d h 
counterbalance for ease in opening and closing: Uniform rise for clear © re sate under the 
vision: Compactness for space saving: Separate operation of cabinet most extreme overload 


and stand section for cleanability: Structural strength where needed for = 
antemaiitn, conditions... and yet 


Write for descriptive folder. their cost is moderate. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


15% OF YOUR ANNUAL INKWELL BILL 
IS WASTE 


Sengbusch hard rubber inkwells save the money you are now paying out for 
replacements, inkstain damage and ink evaporation. They are practically 
indestructible; save the ink you are now losing, by eliminating evaporation. 
Available in styles and sizes to fit the holes in 
your present desks. Equip one of your rooms 
for a 90-day trial at no obligation. 


% Write for full details and free sample 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


1118 SENGBUSCH BLDG. - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Buy quality and service... buy 
genuine APSCOS. Send for 
folder of Special APSCO 
SCHOOL MODELS. There's an 
APSCO built for you! 




















AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
58 E. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PENS 
PENS 


PENS 





PENS 


exclusively since 1876 





Every day .. . every minute, during this long period, the 
undivided attention of this organization has been centered 
on this one product. Little wonder that pencil point 
smoothness and long wearing quality have been so per- 
fectly combined in these school pens. ; 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 


<> sangaeagaieagemmoaaamaials 
Stage Equipment 














Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Seenie Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicolet Ave. 702 Marquette Bldg. 4704 Pershing Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit, Mich. Forth Worth, Texas 
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@The “picture part” of your advertise- 










ment, catalog or broadside may be the 
deciding factor in converting a prospect. 
into a customer. @ The highly skilled, 
long experienced Premier organization is 
well known for its fine black and white 
and color work; and for “on-time” service 
that’s geared to the speed requirements 
of advertisers and manufacturers 





JREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 
—trtists gS Crigravers 


818 W.WINNEBAGO ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CIRCLEQ 


Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 


Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufacturing supplies 
= to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 








That the finest keyless padlocks are made by MILLER. 
For almost half a century we have studied the locking 

roblems of the educational institution and today offer a 
ock specially designed to take care of every requirement. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an all steel 
hasp cadium plated with a die cast enamel lacquered 
case. No. 2 finish is chromium with cadmium hasp. Rust 
4 Extremely simple yet strong construction. Operates 


y click or sight. Attractive appearance. Automatic lock- 
ing. Send for sample. 
We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your. Lock Troubles. Over 
46 Years of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at 
our Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 














BETTER SCHOOL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Proven by years of service 


No. 55 as shown, with veneer panel back and 
seat. 

No. 44 same as No. 55 except has slat back 
and seat. 

No. 11 developed for the medium and low 
priced field, similar in appearance and 
has slat back and seat. 

A wide range of models in Adult, Intermediate, 

Juvenile, Kindergarten and Portable Assembly 

Chairs. 

Standardize your seating with STANDARD 

for Uniformity of Appearance, Simplicity in 

Design, Strength and Service. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cambridge City . . . Indiana 








FLOORS-END NOISE 


WITH FAULTLESS CUSHION CHAIR GLIDES AND 
‘ DOUBLE BALL BEARING CASTERS 


Faultless Cushion Chair Glides are mounted in live 
tubber which gives them amazing fiexibility and 
resilience. Note how the steel reinforcing frame pre- 
vents the nail from pulling out of the base. The 
rounded surfaces glide smoothly over the floor 
without scraping or grating. 

And for easy rolling, free swiveling office chairs, 
there's nothing like Faultless Double Ball Bearing 
Casters. Send for catalog and prices, or ask your 
supply house. 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
ept. AS-11, Evansville, Indiana 


Ss 


FAULTLESS CASTERS 













Chair Glides 
are illustrat- D 
ed \% size. 







No. 2479 
Caster 


wi 
Ruberex 
Wheel 
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Fred Gates Fox 






Fred Gates Fox received his Bachelor 


or Arts and Master of Arts degrees 








from the University of Illinois, a sec- 












ond Master’s degree from Columbia 
Teachers College and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Marquette 
University. His teaching experience has 
been wide and varied—at present he 
is Head of the Department of English 
at the West Division High School, Mil- 


waukee, a position he has held for the 





past seventeen years. 























NEW SCHOOL BOARD FOR ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 


Under an act of the state legislature passed in 
1935, the board of education of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been reduced in size from fourteen to six members, 
effective in January, 1937. The change has been ac- 
complished by a reduction from thirteen to six wards, 
and by the elimination of the ex officio member from 
the city council. 

The new members elected by wards, are Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Cook, Mrs. Z. V. Peterson, Rev. H. Jack 
Penn, Mr. Ernest J. Brewer, Mr. D. F. McClatchey, 
Jr., and Mrs. D. R. Longino. All of the members, with 
the exception of Mr. McClatchey, were members of 
the old board. 


ROSWELL CITY SCHOOLS ENJOY NEW 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The financial situation of the city schools of Ros- 
well, N. Mex., has been looking up during the past 
two years and the indications point to a more nearly 
normal condition during the present school year. 

During the two-year period, teachers’ salaries have 
been increased approximately 20 per cent. This means 
that the salaries of teachers have been restored in 
part to meet the 25- to 40-per-cent cuts which they 
suffered three or four years ago. 

The board of education has made improvements in 
the school buildings and has erected one addition to 
an elementary school through the aid of WPA funds. 
At present, the board has a four-room, fireproof ward 
school under construction. The school officials feel 
confident that conditions are decidedly on the upward 
trend. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ New York, N. Y¥. The board of education has 
won two suits involving the employment of teachers. 
One of the suits attacked as unconstitutional the dual- 
job ban in the evening schools, and the other ques- 
tioned the legality of the oral-test procedure of the 
board. 

The local supreme court, in the first suit. denied a 
temporary injunction to Thomas H. Hughes, prin- 
cipal of the Evening High School, who sought to 
testrain the board from dismissing principals from 
evening-school positions as a move to enforce a single- 
job regulation for all positions. 

The court also denied an application for a writ 
of mandamus, sought by Miss Margaret Neulander, 
to compel the board of examiners to license her as a 
teacher. The plaintiff had passed the written ex- 





Making high-school composition 
courses practical and progressive 


Undoubtedly it is Dr. Fox’s experience in 
teaching adult students in evening-school 
classes, in extension work, and in business 
courses that really is responsible for his 
remarkably clear understanding of what 
should constitute a high-school English 
course that will “go to work” for the student 
when he leaves school. It was from the 
students he met in these classes (for the 
most part high-school graduates who already 
had had an opportunity to use their high- 
school English in the business world) that 
Dr. Fox learned that a threefold criticism 
could in all justice be directed against high- 
school composition: it did not articulate with 
life needs; much time was given to correc- 
tive exercises and little to thought develop- 
ment; and that the principles of composition 
were completely lost in a mass of detail. 


Being the progressive and sympathetic 
teacher that he is, Dr. Fox at once began to 
direct his work toward the correction of 
these shortcomings. In his own teaching as 
well as in his books he aimed to fit the 
work of high-school composition to the im- 
mediate needs of the student, at the same 
time keeping in mind the student’s future; 
he has attempted to stimulate’ student 
thought; he has stressed necessary composi- 
tion principles; and he has limited detail to 
the absolute essentials. It goes without say- 
ing that not only have Dr. Fox’s students 
at West Division High School benefited, 
but also those who have felt his personality 
reach out from the pages of his books. All 
are receiving a splendid and usable back- 
ground for meeting the speaking and writing 
problems of their lives. 





Fred Gates Fox, Ph.D., is the author of THOUGHTFUL ENGLISH COMPOSITION and GRAM- 
MAR IN MINIATURE. A new book, A LADDER OF FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR, is soon to be 
announced. Write us today for copies for ten days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 


New York 


Chicago 





amination but failed in a phase of the oral test. It 
was charged that no standard existed, that there was 
no basis for scoring, and that the decisions were 
subjective. 

4 Alamogordo, N. Mex. The school board has 
recently completed the erection of a six-room primary- 
school building and an athletic field and house. Con- 
struction work will be started shortly on a school for 
colored pupils. 

4 Columbus, Ohio. The board of education will 
have less operating funds for the school year 1937, 
despite an increase of $480,000 in its allocation from 
the county real-estate tax duplicate. Under the ar- 
rangement, the schools will get $2,083,446 from the 
tax duplicate, which is about $180,000 more than the 
amount allotted this year but about $175,000 less 
than the amount requested for 1937. 

According to Mr. W. V. Drake, treasurer of the 
board, the schools will end 1936 with a deficit of 
$120,000, although $160,000 was saved by cutting 
two weeks from the school term. The schools will be 
from $60,000 to $70,000 short of requirements of the 
1937 budget after the deficit is cleared. 


4 The board of education of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has approved an extensive program for evening - use 
of school buildings. Under the new program, the board 
will give each high school fifteen free evenings during 
the year for strictly school activities. Central and 
Union High Schools were designated as social centers 
for community uses two evenings each week for 
twenty weeks. Eight grade schools will be open one 
night each week for twenty weeks for neighborhood 
community activities. Four high schools will be open 
two nights, one each semester, for free use as com- 
munity centers. All evening use of the buildings is to 
be approved by the superintendent and schedu'ed 
by him. The program, as outlined, will be operated 
within the $5,000 allotted by the board in its budget 
last spring. 

4 Middletown, Ohio. The school board, the city 
commission, and representatives of the local parent- 
teacher associations of the public and parochial schools 
have co-operated in a movement for providing pro- 
tection for children at street intersections near school 
buildings. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
voted full salaries for the school staff for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, so long as funds are avail- 
able. The board anticipates a deficit of $137,000 at the 
end of the year, which means that school employees 
may go payless during the last two weeks of the year. 


4 Durham, N. C. The state education department 
has approved the salary schedule set by the school 
board, which provides increases in salaries of 4.16 
per cent over the schedule in effect in 1935-36. The 
4.16 per cent increase for the new school year is 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the 1934-35 schedule. 
During the past school year the salaries of teachers 
were increased 20 per cent. In 1934-35 they were in- 
creased 25 per cent. 


4 Haverhill, Mass. The school board has approved 
salary increases of $75 a year for 35 teachers of the 
school staff. In addition, one teacher was given an 
automatic salary increase of $100, and another was 
granted a double professional increase. This was the 
largest list of professional salary increases ever granted, 
and involved a total of $2,8Q0. 


4 Elgin, Ill. The board of education is considering 
a suggestion that an expert be employed to make a 
survey of the schoolhousing problem in the city 
schools. The findings of the survey will be used in 
working out plans for a new school-building program. 


4 Buffalo, N. V.. The board of education has two 
new schools under construction. One is an academic 
high school and the other a girls’ vocational h‘gh 
school. 


# East Rochester, N. Y. The board of education 
has this year created the position of a full-time, non- 
teach‘ng elementary principalship, which fills a long- 
recognized need. 


¢ Augusta, Ga. Lengthening of the school day to 
permit the completion of all “out-of-school” work 
before a pupil leaves for home has been advocated by 
Supt. S. D. Copeland, of Richmond County. 

“Most homework, if done at home,” said Mr. Cope- 
land, “is done by pupils with the aid of the parents 
without a full explanation of what they are doing. 
This means that they do not accomplish as much as 
they would in working under the supervision of a 
teacher in school.” Superintendent Copeland believes 
that the elimination of homework for elementary 
children would be a great contribution to home life 


and to the happiness and harmony of countless 
families. 


¢ Hyde Park, Mass. The Hyde Park High School 
night school opened for its ninth season, with oppor- 
tunity for adults to make industrial, educational, 
social, and community contacts. Among the subjects 
offered are basketball, dressmaking, embroidery, 
needlework, home nursing, drama, knitting, crocheting, 
cooking, dancing, and assembly dancing. 
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School Architects Directory 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. L. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mra Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I ke a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Relcsouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. i. KEOKUK, IOWA 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





THE SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
OF SCHOOL SITES 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
iron clad and cannot be subjected to price 
juggling. The public official is in duty bound 
to conserve the interests of the taxpayer in the 
purchase of property as he is in any other 
purchase or contract made on behalf of the 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Lil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





school system. 

Where an expansion of a school system can 
reasonably be contemplated, an estimate of the 
deterioration and obsolescence of the older 
buildings and the decline in school population 
in certain neighborhoods can consistently be 
made, the selection of school sites in advance 
of their actual need may be advantageously 
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entered upon. Wise school housekeeping not 
only embodies present needs but future 
contingencies as well. The time factor cannot 
be ignored. 


NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE 
(Concluded from Page 28) 

The roll was called alphabetically. Five minutes 
later, by vote of the Board, Jackson R. Tyrone was 
no longer a teacher in Monroe high school. The last 
member voting was Bob Towson. And his quick “Aye” 
decided the issue. For while Benkert, Perry, and Sum- 
mers voted ‘to dismiss Tyrone, the other three mem- 
bers, looking squarely at the audience out in the audi- 
torium, voted “No!” 

Of such stuff are people made... . 

Hamilton mechanically pushed his way through the 
milling crowd, a crowd that jeered and hooted as he 
passed, a crowd that roared its approval as Tyrone 
stood for a moment in the brightly lighted entrance 
to the building. “We'll have you back in a month!” 
and “Watch us get those crooks at election!” ... 
That’s so, thought Hamilton; all four come up next 
month. It wouldn’t happen once in a million years — 
and here it has happened. 

. . . He thought he could still hear the shouting as 
he turned into his own driveway. There was his wife, 
framed in the door which she had flung open at the 
sound of his wheels in the gravel: “Cheerio, muh lad!” 
. . . It was their own foolish little code, long remem- 
bered from their days together as boy and girl... . 
“Oh, I know what’s happened, but — cheerio!” 

. .. The door closed behind them... . 

(To be Continued) 


SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS WHO 
ARE MAKING EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY IN AMERICAN 
CITIES 


(Concluded from Page 20) 

Born in Philadelphia, in 1880, Mr. Gillinder 
received his early education in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, graduating from the famous Phila- 
delphia Central High School in 1896, and from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1900. From 1900 
to 1902, Mr. Gillinder was instructor in chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He then entered 
the glass manufacturing industry in the Gillinder 
Glass Works of Philadelphia and, at a later date, 
moved to Port Jervis to establish the Gillinder 
Glass Works of that city. He is a member of 
Sigma Psi and Delta Tau Delta Fraternities, a 
member of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Ceramic Society. the British Society of 
Glass Technology. the Chemists’ Club of New 
York, the Port Jervis Rotary Club, and is the 
author of a chapter on “Glass” in Rogers’ /ndus- 
trial Chemistry. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


# Manitowoc, Wis. The cornerstone has been laid 
for the new South Side Junior High School. The 
building will be occupied in September, 1937. 

4 Stevens Point, Wis. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the Jacobs High School, to cost 
approximately $470,000. The building will be financed 
with a PWA grant of $211,500 and a school-bond issue 
of $200,000. 

# East Rochester, N. Y. The board of education is 
erecting a junior-senior high school, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $600,000. The building is being erected 
with the aid of PWA funds, and will be completed 
ready for use in January, 1937. 

4 Chatham, N. J. Construction work was started 
in the summer on an addition to Building No. 2, 
which will provide a complete junior-high-school 
structure. The building will comprise a double gym- 
nasium, a library, a study hall, a laboratory for 
physics and chemistry, a general shop, homemaking 
rooms, a medical suite, and six classrooms. The build- 
ing will be completed in September, 1937, at a cost 
of approximately $208,000. 

4 Bordentown, N. J. The board of education is 
erecting a three-story addition to the senior-high- 
school building. The first floor of this building will be 
used for various sports activities, while the two re- 
maining floors will be used for classrooms, giving ad- 
ditional facilities for a practical-arts program for sub- 


normal and nonacademic-inclined pupils. Formerly, ° 


the school program confined its activities to a special 
group of nonacademic and special coaching classes. The 
new program will be more adequate to the present 
need and will provide facilities for all pupils belonging 
to these two groups. 

¢ Las Cruces, N. Mex. The entire city school plant 
was overhauled during the past summer. New awn- 
ings were installed, repairs were made to the roofs, 
all buildings were treated to new paint, new tubular- 
steel desks and seats were installed, and new play- 
ground equipment was provided for three school 
playgrounds. New equipment was purchased for a 
grade-school building, completed in May, 1936. 
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DUDFIELD?S Dastless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an ereser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {6,%,, Kanes Stet 







1915 Fort Street, West 
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NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining room in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Write BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
UNIVERSAL . . . » Book Binding 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. .. ++ School Annuals 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery 104 E. Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Graduation, Chorus Groups, 
Choirs. Special money-saving, T FE Pa | 
money-making plan. Write for 


full details and _ returnable 


CAPS ond GOWNS 


Greenville, Illinois. 





Write for your free sample. Let SLATEX prove blackboards need 
never be old or grey. Costs approximately 75c per rcom. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.,. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency oes Superior People 
> iesieies Only Reliable Candidates 
Pam... Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





TEACHERS AGENCY 








The best school systems throughout the country, both public 
and private, request us to recommend teachers to them. Excel- 
lent teachers are always in demand. 


ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR BETTER STAGE 


peck STUDIOS RS 


% “200! HIGHLAND AvE . 
rarrerrcmrime Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE NEW YORK 











SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSAL 
16MM SOUND PROJECTOR * 


The new UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR excels 
in quality, performance and durability. Never before 
have so many features been offered in sound-on-film 
equipment at such a low cost. 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE 


Quickly focused to a brilliant, steady image and easy on films, a Uni- 
versal gives all that you want in a 16MM sound projector. The 
touch of a finger speedily adapts sound volume to any 
size audience. Compactly portable in two carrying cases. 
Complete, ready to plugin. No extras to buy. 

Write for prices aud complete information. 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 16mm.-35mm. Sound Projectors 























Factory & General Offices Paramount Bldg., 
9th St. & Allegheny Ave., New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York 









sample. No expense or obliga- Our style book shows 88 
tion on your part. DeMoulin Designs in Colors. Also special 
Bros. & Co.. 1050 S. 4th St., designing to embody your own 
ideas. Fine samples. By all 
means, write us before you buy. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1049 South 
Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





AMERICAN 
SANDERPLANE 


WITH NEW FLEXIBLE SHOE 


New shock absorbing shoe 
on this sander Produces 
smoother jobs in a shorter 
time without any vibration. 
Use the American Sander- 
Grae for Manual Training 

ork, Resurfacing Black- 
boards, Refinishing Desk 
Tops and many other appli- 
cations. Get a demonstration 
or more information now 
by writing to— 


The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Company 
516 Se. St. Clair Street, Toledo,’0. 





All the Christmas legends, carols, folklore, 
poems, customs, etc., which schools will soon 
be needing are contained in 


Christmas 


By JOHN N. THEN 


The collection was gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the earth and represents almost every land. 


$1.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 






























BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 












COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


TEPING 
cenic 


" MAARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 









Gymnasium Mats 










Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of a century. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & CO, =n 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Columbia Chair Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat 
if desired 
Medium size $4.35 
Add 30c for larger sizes. 


Deduct 30c for smaller 
sizes. 


Send for Catalogue 
Columbia School 


Furniture Corp. 
indianapolis Indiana 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Tve0 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 


4808 N. Kimball Ave Chicago, Ill 


Catalog on Request 





For School Officials and School Architects — 


A Practical, Usable Workbook. 


A Method of Procedure 
€» Checking Schedule for 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN J. DONOVAN 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
those interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be 
neglected or omitted. 


$6.50 
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The newspaper reporter who sits at a school-board 
meeting expecting something sensational to happen, 
and then is kept until midnight listening to dry 
routine is apt to be quite irritable. A reporter of the 
News of McDonald, Ohio, closes his report of a 
school-board meeting by saying, “We’re going to get 
even with these guys for keeping us up all hours of 
the night. At midnight a motion to adjourn was lost 
in a chorus of cheers when the sleepy-eyed reporters 
packed their wornout pencils and shuffled off to home 
and bed.” 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


Very True 


Teacher: “If your mother is shopping and finds 
she has left her purse at home, she may ask the clerk 
to send the parcel c.o.d. What do these initials mean?” 

Bright Boy: “Call on dad.” 


Big Coverage 

The Cardinal, University of Wisconsin student pub- 
lication, estimates that co-eds at that institution re- 
quire enough lipstick annually to “paint four good- 
sized barns.” 

Co-eds were asked by reporters to press their lips 
to graph paper. The average lip coverage was .83 
square inch and the maximum 1.06 square inches. This 
was multiplied by the average weekly application, 
which was found to be 32 times. The average co-ed 
was found to cover 9.68 square feet of lips annually, 
and all the women of the University 27,875 square 
feet. — New York Times. 

A teacher asked her class the difference between 
“results” and “consequences.” A bright girl replied 
“Results are what you expect and consequences are 
what you get.” 





The teacher was having her trials, and fina'ly wrote 
the mother: 

“Your son is the brightest boy in my class, but he 
is also the most mischievous. What shall I do?” 

The reluctant reply was: “Do as you please. I am 
having my own troubles with his father.” 


A War Song? 


Teacher: “Who wrote the greatest war song in the 
world?” 

Tommy: “Mendelssohn !” 

Teacher: “What was it?” 


Tommy: “Here comes the bride.” 


The Sign 


“Are you a college man?” 
“No; a horse stepped on my hat.” — The Beehive. 
Schoolboy Boners 

The principal part of the eye are the mote and the 
beam. 

The hardships of the Puritans were what they came 
over in. 

The American government finally decided to put all 
the Indians in reservoirs. 

Woman is the animal which possesses the greatest 
attachment for man. 

In order to keep milk from turning sour it should 
be kept in the cow. 

The single tax is a tax on bachelors. 

The Moratorium is the largest ocean I'ner. 

An omelet is a charm worn around the neck in 
India. 

Fiction are books which are fixed on the shelves 
and cannot be removed. 

Chicago is almost at the bottom of Lake Michigan. 

Bigotry is having two wives at one time. 

A planet is a body of earth entirely surrounded by 
sky. 

A psychiatrist is a doctor with mental disorders. 

A millennium is an insect with many more legs than 
a centennial. 


—-From World’s Best Jokes, Copeland. 





In the Fall 


Nature Teacher: “When do leaves begin to turn?” 
Willie: “The day before examination.” 
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Buyer’ News) 


WOOD FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


A manufacturer of chairs calls attention to the fact 
that in the production of folding chairs, wood lends 
itself particularly well to the craftsmanship of the 
builder, enabling him to produce chairs that are 
modern in design and strong in construction. Wood 
chairs conform quickly to room temperature and have 
that friendly response to personal touch, embodying 
a “feel” that cannot be duplicated in other materials. 

In recent years, finishes applied to wood fold'ng 
chairs have been of the highest quality so that these 
chairs do not chip, check, peel, or mar when they are 
handled or stacked. All the ordinary and especially the 
better grade of chairs are finished to show the natural 
grain characteristic of the wood, and are obtainable 
in shades to harmonize with the most luxurious room 
interiors. 

The resilient nature of wood minimizes the clash 
and clang of opening and closing folding chairs. Only 
the roughest handling makes possible the breaking of 
wood chairs. When this occurs, repairs are possible 
at the hands of any competent handy man without 
the use of intricate mechanical devices. 

Wood folding chairs recommend themselves because 
they are pleasing to the eye, economical in cost, com- 
fortable to the user, and light in weight. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Vulcan Gas Cooking Equipment. The Stand- 
ard Gas Equipment Co., 18 East 41st St., New York, 
N. Y., has issued an 80-page catalog, describing the 
outstanding features of Vulcan gas ranges and other 
equipment. The catalog shows illustrations of each 
major type of equipment, including the new radial 
fin all-hot top, center-fire French-type all-hot top, 
chrome-nickel alloy top, patented aerated high-effi- 
ciency four-ring burners, top temperature control, top 
burner lighters, extra-thick heat-storing fire brick 
under top, oven-heat control, heat-saving, odorless, 
rockwool insulation, reinforced, insulated oven bot- 
toms, concealed flues, removable burner chamber 
doors, high-effic‘ency oven burners, rust-resisting oven 
linings, insulated oven doors, overhanging top ranges, 
smooth front, ceramic burners, and many other fea- 
tures. Units of various types of equipment can be 
connected “in battery.” 

The catalog is an outstanding collection of the 
latest in Vulcan cooking ranges, which are the product 
of a fully equipped and staffed laboratory. The firm 
maintains a staff of specialists to assist school officials 
and others in the planning and arrangement of kitchen 
equipment. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 

B and L Aids to Visual Education. ‘“Balopticons, 
an Aid té Modern Visual Education,” is the title of a 
circular just issued by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., describing its latest line 
of still-picture projectors. Balopticon B is a practical 
device for lantern-slide projection, permitting the 
operator to operate his own projector and face his 
audience; Balopticon LRM is a combined slide and 
opaque projector, which is capable of projecting ob- 
iects up to 6 in. square, or a 6 in. section of maps, 
books, and pictures; Model KOSB is a balopticon for 
projecting slides or opaque specimens upon a trans- 
lucent screen, under practically daylight conditions. 
A special translucent screen, placed between the pro- 
jector and the audience, in place of a regular screen, 
adds brilliancy to the objects. 

Complete information concerning these balopticons 
will be furnished to any school official upon request. 

New Catalog of Acme Folding Chairs. The Acme 
Chair Company, Reading, Mich., has issued a 38- 
page booklet’ on wood and steel folding chairs. The 
catalog contains special features in commemoration of 
the golden anniversary of the firm. The catalog lists 
the firm’s complete line of folding chairs, including 
wood, flat-folding chairs, flat-folding chairs with p!v- 
wood back and seat of casein-glued veneers; composite 
chairs for indoor and outdoor use; bentwood folding 
chairs with patented removable seat units; new highly 
upholstered, no’‘seless folding chairs, with form-fit 
curved backs and upholstered back panels; strong, 
light-weight, steel folding chairs, Campania practical 
folding chairs, with removable casein-glued water- 
proof-veneer seats; Romania “perfect posture” chairs 
with removable seat units; Cambria all-steel folding 
chairs: with saddle stamped seats and back rests; 
“Earnia” nontipping steel folding chairs with “Acme- 
roll” closing device; “Carbonia” perfect-posture steel 
chair; Armenia steel upholstered chairs with roller- 
action closing and nontipping features; and steel fold- 
ing auditorium chairs with seats of casein-glued veneer, 
heavily reinforced, and provided with simple closing 
device. 

The Acme folding chairs possess twenty points of 
superiority, among which are the nontipping, flat- 
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folding, streamline design, comfort, safety, and quick- 
acting features. The chairs are sturdily constructed, 
made to take the hardest usage, and to insure the 
greatest comfort to the user. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Bloomfield, N. J. The school board has voted to 
eliminate the present 5-per-cent salary cut on January 
1, 1937. 

4 When the proposal to raise his salary from $8,000 
to $10,000 was made by the Toledo, Ohio, board of 
education, Supt. Ralph E. Dugdale said: “No, this is 
not the time for salary increases.” 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. All members of the teach- 
ing staff have been assured of increases in salary of 
at least $100 during the present school year. The salary 
increases are in accordance with the school board’s 
announced intention to restore the salary schedule for 
city teachers. During the past four years a number of 
teachers have been paid less than the minimum of 
$1,000 a year. 

4 Milford, Conn. The school board has voted to 
increase the salaries of teachers by 10 per cent during 
the present school year. 

4 Iron River, Mich. Teachers, clerical workers, and 
school janitors will receive increases of 10 per cent 
in salary during the school year. The salary increases 
will raise the total payroll to $8,500 a year. 

4 Savannah, Ga. Automatic salary increases for 
teachers were restored by the board of education 
with the opening of the new school term. The restora- 
tion of the automatic salary increase marks the final 
restoration of all salary cuts and involves an expendi- 
ture of from $11,000 to $12,000 a year. 

4 East Rochester, N. Y. The school board has re- 
stored teachers’ salaries to the former level, with no 
loss increments during the economic period. 

4 Bristol, R. I. The teachers and school employees 
have been given increases of 4 per cent, which reduces 
the former salary cut from 14 to 10 per cent. The in- 
creases are effective from August 1 last, when the new 
school year began. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has adopted a budget 
of $646,861 for the school year 1936-37. The budget 
is based on an assessed valuation of $30,324,328. The 
largest item in the budget is $301,294 for teachers’ 
salaries. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


4 East Bridgewater, Mass. A regular schedule of 
afternoon activities will be carried on this year in the 
junior-senior high school, including band, orchestra, 
and athletic classes. A course in mechanical drawing 
is being offered in the four upper classes of the senior 
high school. 

The school is being operated on a five-period pro- 
gram, with each period 55 minutes in length. Classes 
begin at 8:15 in the morning and run until 1:30 in 
the afternoon. General study halls have been discon- 
tinued. In place of these, all classes are operated on a 
supervised study plan during the time of the regular 
period. Home study is being continued for grades nine 
to twelve. A special session is conducted each after- 
noon from 2:00 to 3:30 for pupils who desire to make 
up work or who are desirous of obtaining spec‘al 
help. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The Central High School has placed 
in operation its new fall program of student activities. 
The program calls for the enlistment of the entire 
student body in a wholehearted support of the athletic 
program. which was opened with a homecoming cele- 
bration in October. The opening event in the activities 
was the launching of the annual campaign for the 
selection of the most representative girl student as 
queen. 

¢ Pueblo, Colo. Regular night-school classes have 
been opened, under the direction of Mr. C. F. Haaff, 
director of night-school work. The subjects offered 
this year comprise English, drawing, welding, dicta- 
tion, woodwork, shorthand, arithmetic, dressmaking, 
mathematics, typing, machine-shop work, story writ- 
ing, show-card writing, and blueprint reading. 

4 Bloomfield, N. J. Classes have been formed in the 
high school in the use, care, and safety factors of 
driving automobiles. Instruction is given students who 
drive cars and also to those who plan to do so. 

# Fort Wayne, Ind. The local motor club has sup- 
pl'ed more than one thousand textbooks to the schools 
to be used in connection with the high-school program 
of safety education. A complete course of education 
for automobile drivers of high-school age has been 
prepared. 

4 Fort Collins, Colo. The school board has ap- 
proved a general plan of lunch hours in the high 
school. The new schedule provides for three lunch 
periods, the first beginning at the end of the third 
regular class hour, at 11:32 in the morning, and ex- 
tending to 12:05; the second extends from 12:04 to 
12:34; and the third from 12:33 to 1:07. Formerly, 
the lunch period was only 36 minutes in length, be- 
ginning at 11:37, so that it was necessary for students 
to be excused a little in advance of the period in order 
to be accommodated in the lunchroom. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


1. Their well formed numerals. 
2. Their excellent visibility. 


JUST INSTALLED SPICER 


Because 


3. Their rapidity of operation. 
4. Their dependability. 
The patented control box works like an adding machine. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


Electric Scoreboard 


5. Their low cost and long life. 
6. Centralized one man control. 


The only scoreboard ideal for illuminated fields. 


Write for information on these units for baseball, basketball, or football, and how three major sports are served on the same 
investment. 


Wisconsin Dells 


Headquarters for 
CAST and 
FORGED 


ACME 


SCHOOL SISSORS 
THE ACME SHEAR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE Incorporated KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of: 
School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature * 
SANOLET Septic Toilets *® Chemical Toilets e Large 
Steel Septic Tanks e EVERCOOL Gravity Drinking 
Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges for Domestic 
Science Department and Cafeteria. 


GRAMMAR IN 


MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 


20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 


students. 





SPICER ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Wisconsin 





EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by George Womrath 


Clearly presents an abundance of material rela- 
tive to the selection of school-building sites, 
architectural requirements, economies in 
construction, mechanical equipment insurance, 
supplies, text-books, etc. $3.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| New York Milwaukee Chicago 











SAV-UR-EYE Window Shades 


do conserve the eye sight —at no cost. 


Our circular explains in detail. 


WA-SHADE MFG. CO., Inc. 
118 East 28th St. New York, N. Y. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for an alert 
school executive to do part-time work contact- 
ing other schools with fine line of Bookcovers, 
used by most schools to extend the life of school 
bcoks. Good remuneration. Full co-operation. 
For particulars write E. M. Anewalt, 1608 East 
30th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
















PARAGON CHALKBOARD 


A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging. 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un- 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slate. 
Furnished in widths of 3, 34or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black, 
tan, white, or yellow. Write for samples. 


N. ¥Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Impartial Valuations of 
Industrial and Commercial 
Property. A quarter century 
CRT of factual appraisal service 

IIUND to America’s more conserv- 
SOW EMEAINEE ative business institutions. 


RESPONSIBLE 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 
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Speed! . . . Power! . . . Mobility!... 
Capacity! ... These are the outstanding 
features of the new 100 Series Finnell. 
Its efficiency has won the praise of all who 
operate it... its beauty is admired . . . its 
economy appreciated. Four sizes .. . 11, 
13, 15 and 18 inch brush rings. Large 
models may be fitted with interchange- 
able brush rings . . . to fit small as well as 
large areas. 
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a chance 
to show us!’ 


That's all we ask — a chance to show you 
... to show you how to treat the type of 
floor in your building ... to show you 
whether you should use wax or soap and 
water, and how often and with what methods 
... to show you how to get results without 
using costly cleaners, abrasives or any other 
‘easy way’ of floor maintenance that will ruin 
your floors in a short time ... to show you 
how to choose exactly the right machine to 
maintain your floors in perfect condition ... 
in a word, to show you how you can actually 
get clean floors without cost. 





In giving us this opportunity, you do not & 
commit yourself in advance to any expendi- 2 
ture of money. It is simply a challenge to us 
to prove our statements—a challenge which z 
we gladly accept. We would not dare to 

do so were it not for (1) our complete line 

of floor machines, including sizes both large 

and small and models of various types (2) 

our full line of floor treatments, including 

waxes, soaps, soap powders and cleaners, 

and, (3) above all, our third of a century of 
specialized experience in helping insti- 

tutions of all kinds to keep their floors clean 

and beautiful at a saving. 


FLOOR SURVEY FREE. Upon re- 
quest from you by letter or wire, a 
trained Finnell representative will call 
on you, make a scientific study of 
your floor conditions and floor re- 
quirements and give you a report 
showing the method best suited to 
maintain your floors and the probable 
results. Address: FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 811 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





FINNELL SYSTEM) 


FLOOR 


MAINTENANCE 








HEALTH and COMFORT 


assure 


by Syliphon Control 





of Heating and Ventilating 


For Fleischmanns’ New Grade and High School Building, Fleisch- 
manns, N. Y.— Robert A. Graham, architect, of Middletown; 
Robson and Woese, engineers, of Syracuse, and the School Board 
selected the Sylphon system of control of heating and ventilating 
because: 


1. This system provides completely automatic modulating control, 
individual to each room, which effectively prevents cyclic opera- 
tion with its alternately ‘‘too hot’’ and “too cold’’ conditions, 
and objectionable drafts. Hence it assures constant, comfortable, 
healthful temperature in the classroom at all times. 


2. This system is simple, rugged, reliable. With no complicated 
mechanisms to wear out prematurely, to get out of order—it is a 
sound investment in years of trouble-free service. 


3. This system's flexibility, which adapts it to each individual 
school building heating, ventilating and air conditioning control 
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problem — permits the securing of exactly the ideal control result 
desired. 


4. This system is moderate in first cost, extremely inexpensive to 
operate, and its simple design and rugged construction reduce 
maintenance to the minimum. 


Investigate Sylphon Systems of Control, developed and manufac- 
tured by the Fulton Sylphon Co.—and sold by Sylphon Control 
Systems, Inc., the systems with 35 years of specialization in tem- 
perature regulation behind them, and countless installations of 
Sylphon Controls bearing witness to their highly satisfactory 
performance on the job. 


For complete details, get in touch with the nearest office of 
Sylphon Control Systems, Inc. 


SYLPHON CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Subsidiary of Fulton Sylphon Company 
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ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a school 
is the amount and quality of its supplementary reading. 


Interesting reading has a very vital part in character build- 
ing, and so is especially important in the upper grades of the 
grammar school. 


Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. In the 
upper grades especially it should have permanent value from 
its association with the best in literature, from its lessons in 
behavior, and from its stimulus to high achievement. 


For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendence recommends that the best of 
modern writings, current fiction, essay, poetry, drama, bio- 
graphy, especially when they interpret life as it is lived today, 
and are within the comprehension of adolescents, should find 
conspicuous place in the curriculum. 


Also that the work in reading and in literature should be 
distinctly extensive rather than intensive. Throughout his 
course the pupil should read a great deal more than is customary. 


Only careful study backed by long experience can insure 
correct choice in reading materials for the upper grades. The 
selection and the editing of the readers of this series is the 
result of such study and experience. 
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